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AT SEATTTE,[1] WN.,[2] FEBRUARY 8th, 1886 
By 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Document 

[Two blank pages, then page 3, which starts in the private publication with an ornate inset capital "M"] 

MY REASON for writing this article is to correct some erroneous statements which have been made by 
different persons, several having found their way into books considered reliable authority. 

The agitation that culminated in the riots which commenced at Seattle February 7th, 1886, and lasting 
several days, began in the fall of 1885. 

A general unrest exisited all over the country, business was depressed, rimes were stringent, men were 
out of employmwnt, the usual distress that goes with such periods prevailed, making it easy for 
designing men to organize discontented forces to attack some real or imaginary cause of their troubles, 
and in this section of the country where there were many Chinese employed, it was believed that if the 
Mongolians could be driven out of the country, more employment would be given to white labor. 

The lawless element in the country had succeeded in organizing mobs and expelling the Chinese from a 
number of towns along the Coast and in several instances drove out some of the prominent citizens 
who had attempted to uphold the law. In the intereior they were guilty of unsurpassed brutality. At the 
Rock Springs Coal Mines of Wyoming, after harrassing the Chinese and driving them from one quarter 
to another, they shot them down in cold blood. 



In the early fall of 1885, agitators began to hold meetings here. It was their intention to drive out the 
Chinese of Seattle about the time a similar occurence had been planned to take place elsewhere. After 
the arrest of several men accused of killing a number of Chinese hop pickers while they were asleep in 
their tents in Wold's Hop Yard in Issaquah Valley, there was an assemblage in Seattle called an Anti- 
Chinese Congress which promulgated a minsfesto that all Chinese inhabitants in the towns and 
localities represented should be compelled to depart, and committees were appointed to personally give 
warning to the Chinese inhabitants of Seattle, Tacoma, and other places, to leave on or prior to the first 
day of November. 

The committees in Seattle and Tacoma each consisted of 15 members. The Seattle committee included 
Mrs. Kenworthy, McMillin, G. Venable Smith, John Keane and a number of others, all of whom were 
indicted by the Grand Jury under a United States statute commonly referred to as the Civil Rights Bill. 
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As Assistant United States Attorney, Mr. C. H. Hanford had chadge of the prosecution. The trial of the 
case before Judge Green and a jury consumed two weeks and ended in a verdict of acquittal. There was 
rejoicing and some noisy demonstrations in the streets by the agitators over their victory secured by the 
verdict, and it was during those demonstrations that a shot was fired through one of the front window 
of Mr. Hanford's house. 

It was immediately after the action of the so-called Anti-Chinese Congress that a meeting of citizens 
was held in C. H. Hanford's office and it was there decided to hold a public meeting for the purpose of 
demonstrating that the citizens of Seattle would not tolerate riotous violations of the law. A meeting 
was held accordingly in Frye's Opera House and I think the date was October 4th. It was addressed by 
Governor Squires, James McNaught and C. H. Hanford. In Mr. Hanford's talk he outlined the plam of 
citizens to preserve peace and order in Seattle, and stated that if necessary the law-abiding citizens 
would form an organization to patrol the city day and night. This statement was applauded by part of 
the audience and there was no strong expression of disapproval, and the meeting would have ended 
happily for all concerned if nothing more had been said, but Mr. Hanford’s speech was followed by one 
from J. T. Ronald, who was then Prosecuting Attorney. He made a vigorous declaration of his purpose 
to secure the conviction of the prisoners accused of murdering the Chinese in Issaquah Valley. Some 
one [sic] carried information of Ronald's speech to J. C. Haines, who had been retained to defend the 
accused persons. He, a very ready and eloquent speaker, came striding into the meeting and upon the 
platform, showing great excitement, and made a furious harrangue which was cheered by the audience, 
augmented by a large number of Anti-Chinese sympathizers who had followed Haines into the meeting, 
and the affair ended with a noisy demonstration entirely sympathetic with the Anti-Chinese agitators. 

A few days later a meeting of citizens was held in Frye's Opera House which was addressed by 
Governor Ferry, after which those present enrolled themselves as volunteer aides to the Sherrigg and 
they were appointed and sworn as Deputy Sherriffs and an organization was so far completed that the 
deputies were grouped in squads with a Captain to whom they were to report immediately in case of 
alarm. 
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The first day of November came, but the Chinese remained. 

On the third of November, the Chinese in Tacoma were forcibly expelled. They were driven out of their 



habitations in a pitiless storm and remained unsheltered on the prairie south of Tavoma until in some 
manner they were provided with transportation by railroad to Portland. The day after their expulsion 
the buildings which they had occupied in Tacoma were burned. The fires were started by citizens of 
Tacoma and there was a large gathering of people watching while the flames were accomplishing 
destruction. 

President Cleveland issued a proclamation commanding all people to observe the treaty rights of the 
Chinese inhabitants, and he also sent a part of the the 14th U. S. Infantry under command of Col. de 
Russy to Seattle, where they remained for a time. 

At a meeting held in the Bijou Theatre a few nights before the outbreak, one of the leaders disclosed 
their purpose and declared it to be not only to drive out the Chinese, but to burn the City, take what 
goods they wanted from the stores, break open the banks and take the money therein; that it all 
belonged to them and that they would drive out all the white Chinese who opposed them. 

The following morning, ten or a dozen men met in some office on the west side of Front St. I led off by 
making the first talk, saying that we were going to have to face a vicious mob, that I was not going to 
be run out, that I was going to stay here and favored organizing a force of 25 men, arming them with 
breech-loading guns and going out and standing off the mob. All present agreed to this and adjourned 
with instructions to go out and gather in men for the force. 

Subsequently we assembled about 80 men at the fire engine house, armed them with breech-loading 
guns and they organized by making me Captain. All the men loaded their guns at that time, with the 
understanding that they were to use them on the mob in self-defense and enforcement of the law. This 
force was called the “Home Guards.” It had been arranged to give signals when the mob had begun the 
attack. 

On Sunday morning (Feb. 7th), about 11 o’clock, the old University and M E. Church bells sounded the 
signals. At a meeting the previous evening a committee had been appointed to take charge of the 
removal of the Chinese. They proceeded to the Chinese quarters with wagons, ordered the Orientals to 
pack up, then, with the aid of the rioters, placed them and 
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their baggage onto wagons and drove them to the dock at the foot of Main St., the intention being to 
load them onto the Str. “Queen,” which was expected from San Francisco any hour. Upon the arrival of 
Capt. Alexander with the “Queen” at Port Townsend, he first learned of the situation at Seattle, and 
when he arrived at the Ocean Dock he ran out the hot-water hose, declaring he would scald all persons 
attempting to force their way onto the ship. They willingly kept at a distance. 

But the City was completely in the hands of the mob. The Acting Chief-of-Police Murphy and nearly 
all of the police force were aiding in the lawless acts. 

Early in the day Gov. Watson C. Squire, being in the city, issued his proclamation ordering them to 
desist from violence, to disperse and return to their homes. Their only answer was yells and howls of 
defiance. He ordered out two military companies stationed in the City to report to the Sherriff of the 
County for the purpose of enforcing the laws. 

A squad of 18 men from the Home Guards escorted an officer to the front of Dexter Horton's Bank, 



where the Governor's proclamation was read to the howling mob. They were furious at the presence of 
the armed men and wouls have attacked, had the Guards not promptly returned to their quarters at the 
Engine House. The removal of the Chinese from their homes continued till there were about 350 
herded on Ocean Dock awaiting the transportation by rail or steamer to carry them away. A strong 
guard of rioters was placed over them. 

Only those who could pay their fare were permitted to board the ship. The citizens subscribed a portion 
of the money to pay the fares of 100, being all that could be carried on the boat. In the meantime a writ 
of Habeas Corpus was issued by Judge Roger S. Greene, retaining the vessel and requiring Capt. 
Alexander to produce the Chinese then on his vessel at the Court Room next morning at 8 o’clock, that 
each Chinaman might be informed of his legal rights and say if he desired to go or remain; that if he 
wanted to remain he would be protected. 

Early in the afternoon of the 7th, the Home Guards were ordered placed where they could best guard 
the City. The entire force was posted at the corner of Washington St. and Second Ave. and details sent 
out from there to guard a portion of the City. That night a portion of the Guards and the Seattle Rifles 
took up their quarters at the Court House, Company D 
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remaining at their armory. The authorities were active during the entire night in doing everything they 
could to enforce the laws. Gov. Squire telegraphed the Secretary of War, also Gen. Gibbon, 
commanding the Department of the Columbia, the situation. About midnight an attempt was made to 
move the Chinese to a train and send a part of them out of the City that way, but the Seattle Rifles and 
Company D were sent to guard the train and succeeded in getting it out ahead of time. 

While most of the mob that had not yet retired was down at the train, a squad of the Home Guards was 
detailed to take possession of the North and South wings of the Ocean Dock upon which were 
quartered the Chinese, watched over by McMillin, Kidd and others, all of whom were prevented by the 
Home Guards from leaving the dock. 

By daylight[3] the Seattle Rifles and Unversity Cadets with a squad from the Home Guards were lined 
up across the two wing approaches to the main dock. In the early morning the mob was gathering again 
and soon the adjoining wharves and streets were blocked with angry men who saw they were defeated 
in keeping charge of the Chinese. As their numbers increased they became bolder and declared their 
purpose to kill or drive out the Guards. 

Early that morning after warrant was issued by Geo. G. Lyon, Justice of the Peace, the leading agitators 
were arrested and locked in jail, where they were confined at the time the Home Guards escorted the 
Chinese from the dock to the Court House pursuant to the writ of Habeas Corpus issued by Judge 
Greene. Of course there would have been a skirmish somewhere between the dock and the Court House 
if the Anti-Chinese forces had not been deprived of their leaders. 

At the conclusion of court proceedings, the Home Guards escorted all of the Chinese back to the dock 
so that those who were to leave on the “Queen” might do so and the others went to the dock to reclaim 
their personal effects which they carried from the houses or which were carted there by the mob. At this 
time the leaders who had been arrested had been released from jail on bail, at least some of them had, 
and they acted as a committee to disburse money which had been raised to pay the passage of those 
Chinese who wanted to go to San Francisco on the “Queen.” The committee, or some members of it, 



were permitted to go upon the dock, but the mass of Anti-Chinese forces were held in check by the 
Home Guards, Seattle 
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Rifles and University Cadets, who maintained a line across the docks extending from Main Street to 
Washington Street. 

The numbers of the disorderly element were increasing and there was every indication of trouble ahead. 
President Powell of the University had been mingling among the crowd and informed us that they were 
planning to take our guns away from us. The Guards had been expecting this and were prepared all the 
time for trouble. 

After the “Queen” left, the remaining Chinese were ordered moved back to their quarters where they 
had been living and the Chinese were formed in column with baskets and bundles of all sizes which 
made them a clumsy lot to handle. In front was placed the Home Guards,—the Seattle Rifles and the 
University Cadets coming some 250 yards in the rear. The march began up Main Street. The Home 
Guards were well closed up as they had been cautioned to march that way. 

Crowds of men were on the street, but they gave way. But on our left, on the North side of the street, 
they now lined up in better order, and as the head of the column reached Commercial St. and alongside 
the New England Hotel, at a signal the rioters sprang at the Guards and seized a number of their guns, 
which began to go off. The rioters instantly let go the guns and crowded back. They were surprised that 
the guns were loaded. One man was killed and four wounded. This seemed to have the desired effect on 
them. Immediately the Guards were formed across Commercial St. looking North. THe Seattle Rifles 
and University Cadets formed on Main St. facing the docks, where there was a large crowd, a few men 
were faced to the South and East thus forming a square at Commercial and Main Sts. The dense mobs 
were in the streets to the North and West. To the North as far as Yesler Way the street was packed full 
of raving howling, angry men, threatening revenge on those who were interfering with their 
lawlessness. I selected Mr. C. H. Hanford and Mr. F. H. Whitworth and directed them to press the 
crowd back so as to keep an open space betewwn our line and the front of the mob. Many of the mob 
were seen with arms. At the time of shooting, several shots were fired by the mob, one ball passing 
through the Sherriff s coat, but none of our men were hurt. Back a distance a number of the leaders 
mounted boxes and by the fierce harangues tried to stir the mob to seek revenge. There was no order 
given to fire. The men understood their business and knew when to shoot. 
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We remained in this position about half an hour, until Capt. Haines, with Company D, appeared, 
coming down the street from the North, the mob cheering with great delight and opening the way to 
give them free passage. Shortly afterwards the mob called on John Keane for a speech. He mounted a 
box in front of the New England Hotel and made a speech in the following words: “All of ye's goto 
your homes. There has been trouble enough this day.” Then the Home Guards, Rifles and Cadets 
conducted the Chinese to their quarters and then marched to the Court House, which from that time on, 
with Company D, was their Headquarters. 

Immediately Guards were put out in different parts of the city. 

The mob had full confidence when they started out in their lawless movement that they would succeed. 



When some of their men had been shot down as they said in cold blood, they then became desperate 
and maddened and were ready to attempt anything. After the shooting they lacked leadership and 
organization, but other leaders sprang up. Immediately they attempted to arrest five of the Guards. 

They attempted to serve a warrant, but Judge Greene would not allow it served, claiming tht the men 
were officers of his Court. 

Along in the afternoon of that day, Governor Watson C. Squire issued a proclamation reciting that on 
the 7th inst. he issued his proclamation ordering all persons who were not disposed to aid the 
authorities in enforcing the laws to disperse and return to their homes, which order was wholly 
disregarded. He therefore declared the City under martial law. In pursuance thereof a Provo Martial, 
Major Alden, was appointed and all necessary forms compiled with to carry out martial law. The 
saloons were ordered closed, all business houses were closed between 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. All persons 
cound on the streets after 7 P. M. and before 5 A. M. without written consent of the Provo Marshal 
would be arrested. Volunteers were called for, large numbers of citizens responded, were organized and 
furnished with guns and ammunition. They were sworn in and did good service. Soldiers were posted 
throughout the city, one on each corner, and allowed no person to pass without a written pass from the 
Provo Marshal. By this means, with the aid of the numerous Volunteers who had promptly come to our 
assistance, the Guards and Militia were able to keep complete control of the city. 
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In the meantime the rioters were planning for desperate acts. The President of the United States having 
been notified of the situation odered General Gibbon, who was stationed at Vancouver, to move his 
troops to our aid. On the morning of Feb. 10th Col. deRussy[4] came with the 14th Infantry. General 
Gibbon immediately issued his order to all disorderly presons to disperse, which had its effect. Their 
coming was a great relief to the Guards and militia, who had been on constant duty three days and 
nights without sleep or rest. 

As soon as relieved by the Regular Troops, the local force assembled at the Court House, their 
Headquarters. It was apparent to sunow that our difficulties were about at an end. Speeches were called 
for from the following named officers and men: Capt. George Kinnear of the Home Guards, Rev. L. A. 
Banks, Judge R. S. Greene, Judge Thomas Burke, Capt. J. C. Haines of Company D, Capt. Joseph 
Greene, Lieut. L. R. Dawson and Sergt. James Hamilton Lewis of Company B, Sheriff John H. 
McGraw, Lieut. Hatfield of the Home Guards, Capt. Chas. A. Kinnear of the University Cadets, Mayor 
H. L. Yesler, Alfred Holman and Gov. Squire, who responded, congratulating all on our success in 
maintaining the law against the greatest effort made anywhere on the Coast. 

During all this time the Fire Department performed valuable service under command of Chif Gardner 
Kellogg. He kept his force continually on duty, guarding the engine house equipment and patroling the 
part of the city in most danger, ready at any moment to put out a fire if one should be started. 

A few days later steps were taken to increase the local force to better protect the city when the regular 
troops shoudl leave. Recruiting began and in a few days the Company of Home Guards, Seattle Rifles 
and Company D were filled to 100 men each. Then another Company was raised of 100 men and E. M. 
Carr made a Captain. The entire force was armed, mainly with army rifles. These men came from every 
walk and business in life,—lawyers, bankers, doctors, business men and mechanics, old and young. We 
secured teh site of the old skating rink on Second Ave., where we drilled this force day and night until 
they were all quite skillful and efficient in their movements. 



The Regular troops remained in the City about a month. We soon saw after the troops left we had made 
no mistake in perfecting our military force and making it stronger. During all the time the troops were 
here the mob kept its mutterings 
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and threats of vengeance back until that force should be withdrawn. Immediately after the troops left, 
the mob began ato organize an armed force to take possession of the City and shoot down any armed 
opposition. They drilled their men in several secret places in the city and county and so alarming was 
the situation, the constant drilling of our force of 400 men lasted several months, and so intense did the 
feeling become that our men declared that if they had to meet an armed mob the would shoot down 
every one they could find. This intense feeling and purpose becoming known, their leaders succeeded 
in persuading their followers to abandon armed resistance and prepare for the fall election, at which 
they believeed they could elect their men to every County office, which the did, with the exception of 
one County Commmissioner. 

If their plan succeeded, they were to arrest a number of our leading men, convict and hang them. They 
were bent on revenge. They were warned by the Guards against any attempt on the lives of these loyal 
citizens. Gradually the smothered feeling of opposition to good government subsided and security was 
restored, business resumed its usual course, and the City seemed on a more substantial basis than ever 
before. The fact that the City had a spirit of loyalty and patriotism that could and would enforce good 
government gave an assurance of safety to those who saw fit to make their homes among us and invest 
their money and engage in business. It gave the City of Seattle credit with the financial centers of the 
East, which was in great contrast with cities the yielded to mob violence. Soon after the shooting 
occurred the infuriated rioters, to vent their vengeance on the guards, swore our warrants for the arrest 
of Judge Thos. Burke, Rev. L. A. Banks, E. M. Carr, Frank Hanford and David Webster and they were 
taken before Police Justice Hill, who required them to give bonds in the sum of $5000 each, which was 
an outrage. They were officers of the law, performing their duty as Deputy Sheriffs. They had been 
picked out for the fearless and conspicuous part they had take. 

Judge Burke had made several speeches during the agitation that preceded the outbreak in which he 
denounced in the severest terms all unlawful utterances and acts. Rev. Banks had done the same from 
his pulpit. At the time the bells rang, Banks was preaching his Sunday morning sermon. Hearing the 
signal he stopped short and said: “I know where my duty lies,” then pronounced the benediction, 
procured his rifle from 
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a rear room and joined the Home Guards at the fire engine house. The above nemed, Messrs. Burke, 
Banks, Carr, Hanford and Webster, were accused of having fired into the mob. 

In a book called the “History of Washington,” giving an account of the day of the shooting, I find “As 
the column moved up Main St. and approached 1st Avenue, the Home Guards were forced to a halt 
because of the mob in their front. The Guards wer formed up across the street. 

“At the order given, their guns were loaded with ball cartridges but no demonstration was made about 
using them. 

“Some of the noisier members now urged the others to make a rush on the Guards and disarm them. It 



was not until the Guards had held their position some seconds—perhaps minutes—that a few of the 
bolder members of the mob gained courage to make somthing like a rush. Even then it was not a united 
effort, made all along the line, but furtive attacks made in only one or two places. 

“One of the first of these was directed at E. M. Carr, afterwards Brigadier General of Militia, but then 
only a private in the Home Guards. It was a most unfortunate selection for those who made it, for Carr 
was strongly built and as courageous as strong. He disposed of one or two of the first who approached 
him with his fist, but when others joined in the attack he clubbed his rifle and laid the nearest rioter at 
full length along the street. This discouraged others in the neighborhood and for a time Carr was left 
alone.” 

The fact is, the Guards to the number of about 80 men, with loaded guns, moved from the dock to 
Commercial Street (First Ave.) in close column, the men all in their places. A simultaneous attack was 
made to take from us our guns from the front to the middle of the column. Our march was not checked 
till attacked. 

Carr was not alone. He was with the column and was not left alone till the column was. 

The Guards has loaded their guns before they left their quarters. 

Also in the work entitled “Memoirs of Orange Jacobs” he says: “His Excellency Governor Watson C. 
Squire being in town ordered out the Militia, which, under the command of the bold and fearless Col. J. 
C. Haines, who was ably assisted by General E. M. Carr and others, did effective work.” This statement 
conveys the idea that Col. Haines deserves the principal credit for putting down the riots, when in fact 
he did 
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not appear on the scene until three-quarters of an hour after the shooting. As stated before, he appeared 
with his Company D, marching down through the mob, the rioters opening a way, cheering with great 
delight. Several days later, in a speech (above referred to) at the Court House, Col. Haines declared that 
he was proud that his company did not have their guns loaded, and that they were cheered by the 
rioters. These remarks called forth hisses and remarks of severe rebuke from the men who had thus far 
borned the brunt in trying to enforce the laws. All the companies were under the direction of the 
Sheriff. The above quotations are the kind of reckless statements some books supposed to be reliable 
give to their readers. 

All members of the Home Guards, Seattle Riffles and University Cadets acquitted themselves manfully 
and courageously. Sheriff John H. McGraw was present during the whole affair and no officer ever 
performed his duties more faithfully and efficiently. 

Soon after the riots started there was a change made in the Governorship of the Territory, Eugene 
Semple succeeding Governor Squire. When Governor Semple arrived at Seattle, a committee, of which 
I was one, called on the Governor and had a talk to him about the situation, when we were informed 
that “as soon has he had ‘decided’ on his ‘policy’ he would inform us what it was”—just as though 
there could be more than one policy in dealing with outlaws. The situation in Seattle was notorious. 
Everybody knew waht the trouble was and when the only thing to be done was to proptly enforce the 
laws, he had to wait and decide on a policy. 



When General Gibbon came with his troops, he at once issued the following order: 

“The President of the United States has issued a proclamation commanding all disturbers of the peace 
in the City of Seattle ot disperse by 6 o’clock on the 10th inst. All evil-disposed persons are therefore 
warned to obey the legal command of the President of the United States at the peril of their lives. 

“All true and loyal Americans will array themselves on thethe (sic) side of law and order; all others are 
warned that they wil includ the penalty of law breakers. 

“JOHN GIBBON, Brigadier General, U. S. Army.” 

The deplorable situation and the cause of all our trouble was—too few men were willing to throw 
themselves into the breech to defend the right at any cost, and too many were 
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afraid to do anything to check the tide of lawlessness. Professional men were afraid they would lose 
some of their clients. Merchants were fearful they would be boycotted. The merchants in the building 
in which Judge Burke had his office said he must vacate and leave the premises for fear the building 
would be fired or blown up. But the Judge stayed. He was one of the men who put down the mob. 

The lawlessness here disclosed a situation not very creditable to certain men in official position,—one 
the Head of the Territory hesitated, about his policy; another, holding a command in the military, was 
proud his men carried empty guns and were cheered by the mob; another in a court of justice arrested 
men and put them under heavy bonds,—men who by their courage and devotion saved the City from 
the lawless. Each one of these men who were arrested and put under bonds was at such a time worth a 
thousand such officials. 

After tranquility had been restored, it was recognized that many of the Cadets attending the Territorial 
University were students whose homes and interests were in other parts of the State than at Seattle, but 
that when the supremacy of the law was threatened, they volunteered their services and helped the 
citizen soldiery of Seattle put down the mob. 

Accordingly, and acting on the initiative of Col. G. O. Haller, a suitable flag, bearing on one side the 
inscription, “Tribute for Merit, Feb. 8th, 1886,” and on the reverse side, “Presented to the University 
Cadets of Seattle, Washington Territory,” was presented to the Cadets at Frye’s Opera House by 
General John Gibbon, U. S. A., and as that gentleman commanded the United States force sent here by 
the President and uunder martial law was in command of Seattle, had also been one of the big Generals 
of the Civil War and signed as a witness the surrender of General Fee at Appomatox, and as his speech 
presenting the flag contains some declarations of sound sense on loyalty on the handling of law 
breakers, I herewith quote from it the following extracts: 

“Young Gentlemen of the University Cadets: I address you as Gentlemen, for, although the uniform 
you wear is not as significant of gentleness as of force, the ideal soldier is always a gentleman, even 
when exercising the brutal forces of war. 

“It is a necessity in every society, in order to protect itself against dishonestyy, turbulence or vice, to 
organize force for use when needed * * * but it sometimes happens that or- 
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dinary means fail to give that protection absolutely necessary to the welfare of every well-organized 
community. Then it is that the brutal force of armed men is called in; and the fread arbitrament of the 
sword, the musket and the cannon is used to determine which shall rule, the law or chaos. * * * 

“More than a century ago, we Americans crowned as King The Law made by ourselves. None but 
ourselves, through our duly chosen representatives, can make this, Our King, The Law * * * and he 
who raises his hand against Our King aims his blow not against a single life, which could be readily 
replaces, but against the life of the Nation. Without the Law, Liberty, Safety, All is lost. It is, or should 
be our guiding star by night and day, the rudder without which our Ship of State would inevitably be 
wrecked in the storms through which every vessel has to struggle. To nothing else do we owe the same 
allegiance as to our Sovereign King, The Law. If the life of the State is threatened or turbulent violence 
raises its hand against the supremacy of the Law, we are justified, nay, more than that, it is our bounden 
duty to sacrifice human life, if necessary, in the defense of our Lord and King—The Law. 

[“][5]It is with peculiar satisfaction that I respond to the request to present to you young soldiers this 
emblem of our great, free country, and I am especially gratified to make the presentation in the 
presence of this community, for I do not fail to recall the fact that only a little more than a year ago 
your yound hands eagerly seized your rifles, and your young feet carried you to a distant part of the city 
to do—what? Was it at the demand of some arbitrary despot, to enforce his will perhaps in opposition 
to the welfare of his people? Was it to enforce upon unwilling people some hateful law enacted without 
their consent? Was it to aid power in forcing to the earth weakness? Was it anything calculated to work 
injustice towards the lowly and weak? No! It was none of these things which guided your hurrying feet 
toward those rifle shots which reverberated through the heretofore peaceful streets of your city. 

“The patriotic fires which burned in your young hearts and guided your quickened steps were inspired 
by the fact that the life of our Sovereign King, The Law, was in peril, that help was far distant and your 
presence an urgent necessity. 

“The flag which I now with pride and satisfaction entrust to your keeping bears upon its folds the date 
of this patriotic effort on your part. It is committed to you with the firm faith that as an emblem of our 
country, you will take pride in it, 

[start page 16] 

as a symbol of law and order you will defend it, if need be, with your lives, and that in the future you 
will impress it upon your children and your children's children, that it represents the only King who 
shall ever rule over us, ‘The Law.’ 

“In performing, then, any military duty which may be required of you, remember tht Americans who 
violate their own laws, or permit others to violate them, aim a more fatal blow at human liberty than 
does the assassin of the greatest crowned head on earth.” 

The following were members of the Home Guard on duty at the time of the shooting: 

Kinnear, George, Capt. Downing, E. B. 

Hatfield, J. A., Lieut. Denny, D. Thos. 

Latimer, Wm. G., Lieut. Gleason, Wm. H. 



Carr, E. M., Sergt. Gilman, L. C. 

Abrams, Robt.Gilman, D. H. 

Albertson, R. B. Haller, G. Morris 
Burke, Thos. Hanford, C. H. 

Banks, Rev. L. A. Hanford, Frank 

Bagley, Dr. H. B. Hanford, A. E. 

Bell, F. A. Hoyt, H. M. 

Bigelow, David Hopkins, R. M. 

Bates, Rev. H. L. Hasbrouck, W. A. 

Baxter, Sutcliffe Hunter, J. W. 

Boardman, W. G. Horton, Dexter 

Bryan, A1 Jacobs, Orange 

Bracket,-Hopkins, R. 

Colman, Geo. Ingraham, E. S. 

Colman, Lawrence J. Jackling, W. B. 

Caldwell, Dr. R. G. Jones, T. E. 

Colkatt, W. J. Kellogg, David 

Cornwall,- Kaufman, Wm. M. 

Cox, R. S. Kennard, T. C. 

Carey, James A. Kaheley, John L. 

Craig, Charles Keane, Frank 
Davis, Rev. Clark Lombard, R. R. 

Davies, Griffith Lowman, J. D. 

[start page 17] 

Lynch, Bart Rasin, El. M. 

Leary, John Sparling, Fred 
Meany, E. S. Sparling, Geo. 

McNaught, J. F Sharp, Wm. T. 

Maddocks, M. R. Smith, Horace 
Osgood, F. H. Scott, Col. S. W. 

Osborne, Eben S. Short, S. R 
Preston, Geo. Hyde Seymore, W. B. 

Preston, Harold Thornell, W. R. 

Preston, Wm. T. Turner, E. A. 

Partridge, Reuben Webster, David 
Pumphrey, Wm. H. Whitworth, F. H. 

Pumphrey, T. Ross Wayland, W. L. 

Peters, W. A. 

Wikisource notes 
Sic. Obviously, "Seattle". 

The old abbreviation for "Washington" 

Implicitly, February 8. 

Above this was "de Russy", the difference is in the original. 

Quotation is implicitly continued, although the quotation mark is missing in the original. 


This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 




Cinnamon 

1911 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume 6 


CINNAMON, the inner bark of Cinnamomum zeylanicum, a small evergreen tree belonging to the 
natural order Lauraceae, native to Ceylon. The leaves are large, ovate-oblong in shape, and the flowers, 
which are arranged in panicles, have a greenish colour and a rather disagreeable odour. Cinnamon has 
been known from remote antiquity, and it was so highly prized among ancient nations that it was 
regarded as a present fit for monarchs and other great potentates. It is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 23, 
where Moses is commanded to use both sweet cinnamon (Kinnamon) and cassia, and it is alluded to by 
Herodotus under the name Kivvapcopov, and by other classical writers. The tree is grown at Tellicherry, 
in Java, the West Indies, Brazil and Egypt, but the produce of none of these places approaches in 
quality that grown in Ceylon. Ceylon cinnamon of fine quality is a very thin smooth bark, with a light- 
yellowish brown colour, a highly fragrant odour, and a peculiarly sweet, warm and pleasing aromatic 
taste. Its flavour is due to an aromatic oil which it contains to the extent of from 0.5 to 1%. This 
essential oil, as an article of commerce, is prepared by roughly pounding the bark, macerating it in sea¬ 
water, and then quickly distilling the whole. It is of a golden-yellow colour, with the peculiar odour of 
cinnamon and a very hot aromatic taste. It consists essentially of cinnamic aldehyde, and by the 
absorption of oxygen as it becomes old it darkens in colour and develops resinous compounds. 
Cinnamon is principally employed in cookery as a condiment and flavouring material, being largely 
used in the preparation of some kinds of chocolate and liqueurs. In medicine it acts like other volatile 
oils and has a reputation as a cure for colds. Being a much more costly spice than cassia, that 
comparatively harsh-flavoured substance is frequently substituted for or added to it. The two barks 
when whole are easily enough distinguished, and their microscopical characters are also quite distinct. 
When powdered bark is treated with tincture of iodine, little effect is visible in the case of pure 
cinnamon of good quality, but when cassia is present a deep-blue tint is produced, the intensity of the 
coloration depending on the proportion of the cassia. 


ibid 

COCKBURN, ALICIA, or Alison (1713-1794), Scottish poet, authoress of one of the most exquisite of 
Scottish ballads, the “Flowers of the Forest,” was the daughter of Robert Rutherfurd of Fairnalee, 
Selkirkshire, and was born on the 8th of October 1713. There are two versions of this song, the one by 
Mrs Cockburn, the other by lean Elliot (1727-1805) of Minto. Both were founded on the remains of an 
ancient Border ballad. Mrs Cockburn's-that beginning “five seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling” is 
said to have been written before her marriage in 1731, though not published till 1765. Anyhow, it was 
composed many years before Jean Elliot's sister verses, written in 1756, beginning, “I've heard them 
liltin' at our ewe-milkin'.” Robert Chambers states that the ballad was written on the occasion of a great 
commerical disaster which ruined the fortunes of some Selkirkshire lairds. Later biographers, however, 
think it probable that it was written on the departure to London of a certain John Aikman, between 
whom and Alison there appears to have been an early attachment. In 1731 Alison Rutherfurd was 
married to Patrick Cockburn of Ormiston. After her marriage she knew all the intellectual and 
aristocratic celebrities of her day. In the memorable year 1 745 she vented her Whiggism in a squib 
upon Prince Charlie, and narrowly escaped being taken by the Highland guard as she was driving 
through Edinburgh in the family coach of the Keiths of Ravelston, with the parody in her pocket. Mrs 
Cockburn was an indefatigable letter-writer and a composer of parodies, squibs, toasts and “character 
sketches”-then a favourite form of composition-like other wits of her day; but the “Flowers of the 






Forest” is the only thing she wrote that possesses great literary merit. At her house on Castle-hill, and 
afterwards in Crichton Street, she received many illustrious friends, among whom were Mackenzie, 
Robertson, Hume, Home, Monboddo, the Keiths of Ravelston, the Balcarres family and Lady Anne 
Barnard, the authoress of “Auld Robin Gray.” As a Rutherfurd she was a Connexion of Sir Walter 
Scott's mother, and was her intimate friend. Lockhart quotes a letter written by Mrs Cockburn in 1777, 
describing the conduct of little Walter Scott, then scarcely six years old, during a visit which she paid to 
his mother, when the child gave as a reason for his liking for Mrs Cockburn that she was a “virtuoso 
like himself.” Mrs Cockburn died on the 22nd of November 1794. 
https://archive.org/details/cu31924093743585/page/n75 

See her Letters and Memorials ... with notes by T. Craig Brown (1900). 


La Mort des Jeunes Gens de la Divine Hellade 

by Jean Cocteau 

Translation: How the Young Men died in Hellas 
The Book of the Homeless 


LA MORT DES JEUNES GENS DE LA DIVINE HELLADE 
FRAGMENT 

Antigone criant et marchant au supplice 
N'avait pas de la mort leur sublime respect; 

Ce n'etait pas pour eux une funeste paix, 

C'etait un ordre auquel il faut qu'on obeisse. 


Ils ne subissaient pas l'offense qu'il fit beau 
Que le soleil murit les grappes de glycine; 
Ils etaient souriant en face du tombeau, 

Les rossignols elus que la rose assassine. 


Ils ne regrettaient pas les tendres soirs future, 

Les conversations sur les places d'Athenes, 

Ou, le col altere de poussiere et d'azur, 

Pallas, comme un pigeon, pleure au bord des fontaines. 


Ils ne regrettaient pas les gradins decouverts 
Ou le public trepigne, insiste. 

Pour regarder, avant qu'ils montent sur la piste, 
Les cochers bleus riant avec les cochers verts. 


Ils ne regrettaient pas ce loisir disparate 
D'une ville qui semble un sordide palais. 






Oil Ton se reunit pour entendre Socrate 
Et pour jouer aux osselets. 


Ils etaient eblouis de .tumulte et de risque, 
Mais, si la fourbe mort les designait soudain, 
Ils laissaient sans gemir sur l'herbe du jardin 
Les livres et le disque. 


Ce n'etait pas pour eux l'insupportable affront, 

Ils se couchaient sans choc, sans lutte, sans tapage, 
Comme on voit, ayant bien remue sous le front, 

Un vers definitif s'etendre sur la page. 


Ils etaient resignes, vetus, rigides, prets 
Pour cette experience etrange. 

Comme Hyacinthe en fleur indolemment se change 
Et comme Cyparis se transforme en cypres. 


Ils ne regrettaient rien de vivre en lonie. 
D'etre libres, d’avoir des meres et des soeurs, 
Et de sentir ce lourd sommeil envahisseur 
Apres une courte insomnie. 


Ils rentraient au sejour qui n'a plus de saison. 

Oil notre faible orgueil se refuse a descendre, 
Sachant que fume etroite ou git un peu de cendre 
Sera tout le jardin et toute la maison. 


Jadis j'ai vu mourir des freres de mon age. 

J'ai vu monter en eux l’indicible torpeur. 

Ils avaient tous si mal! Ils avaient tous si peur! 
Ils se prenaient la tete avec des mains en nage. 


Ils ne pouvaient pas croire, ayant si soif, si faim, 
Un tel desir de tout avec un coeur si jeune, 

A ce desert sans source, a cet immense jeune, 

A ce terme confus qui n 'a jamais de fin. 


Ils n'attendaient plus rien de la tendresse humaine 
Et cherchaient a chasser d'un effort douloureux 
L’Ange noir qui se couche a plat ventre sur eux 



Et qui les considere avant qu'il les emmene. 


Jean Cocteau 


PICCADILLY 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, London Lyrics, by Frederick Locker, Edited by 
A. D. Godley 

“Often, when I have felt a weariness or distaste at home, have I 
rushed out into her crowded Strand, and fed my humour till tears have 
wetted my cheek for unutterable sympathies with the multitudinous 
moving picture; * * nursed amid her noise, her crowds, her beloved 
smoke, what have I been doing all my life, if I have not lent out my 
heart with usury to such scenes!” 


C. LAMB. 

Gay shops, stately palaces, bustle and breeze, 

The whirring of wheels, and the murmur of trees, 

By night, or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 

Whatever my mood is—I love Piccadilly. 

Wet nights, when the gas on the pavement is streaming, 
And young Love is watching, and old Love is dreaming, 
And Beauty is whirl’d off to conquest, where shrilly 
Cremona makes nimble thy toes, Piccadilly! 

Bright days, when I leisurely pace to and fro, 

And meet all the people I do or don’t know. 

Here is jolly old Brown, and his fair daughter Lillie;— 
No wonder some pilgrims affect Piccadilly! 

See yonder pair, fonder ne’er rode at a canter,— 

She smiles on her Poet, contented to saunter; 

Some envy her spouse, and some covet her fdly, 

He envies them both—he’s an ass, Piccadilly! 

Now were I that gay bride, with a slave at my feet, 

I would choose me a house in my favourite street. 

Yes or No—I would carry my point, willy, nilly; 

If “no,” pick a quarrel, if “yes,” Piccadilly. 

Thus the high frolic by—thus the lowly are seen, 

As perched on the roof of yon bulky machine, 

The Kensington dilly—and Tom Smith or Billy 
Smoke doubtful cigars in ill-used Piccadilly. 





And there’s the balcony, where, ages ago, 

Old Q sat and gazed on the damsels below. 

There are plausible wolves even now, seeking silly 
Red Riding Hoods small in thy woods, Piccadilly! 

And there is a Statesman, the Man of the Day, 

A laughing philosopher, gallant and gay; 

No darling of Fortune more manfully trod, 

Full of years, full of fame, and the world at his nod, 

Can the thought reach his heart, and then leave it more chilly,— 
“Old P or Old Q I must quit Piccadilly?” 

Life is chequer’d, a patchwork of smiles and of frowns; 

We valued its ups, let us muse on its downs. 

There’s a side that is bright, it will then turn the other, 

One turn, if a good one, deserves such another. 

_These_ downs are delightful, _these_ ups are not hilly,— 

Let us turn one more turn ere we quit Piccadilly! 


STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Odd Volume , by Various 

Hail to thee, loveliest June! Thy smile awaited me at my birth; may it rest upon me at the hour of death 
—may it cast its sunshine into my grave as my coffin descends into the earth, and the few who loved 
me look upon it for the last time! 

The fruits—the luscious ruby fruits—are swelling into ripeness. I know nothing of the fruits of the 
south—I talk of those of my own country. I have a thorough contempt for Italy with its grapes!—I 
detest Spain with its oranges!—I should be happy to annihilate Turkey and Asia with their olives and 
citrons!—I am writing and thinking only of England. I was a child once;—Reader! so were you. Do 
you recollect the day and the hour when the blessed influence of strawberries and cream first flashed on 
your awakened mind, and you felt that life had not been given you in vain? I was just seven years old— 
my previous existence is a blank in memory—when I spent a June in the country. 

I may have picked before in the blind ignorance of infancy, some little red pulpy balls, which may have 
been presented to me on a little blue plate by my aunt or grandmother—but never—never till my 
seventh year was I aware that in the melting luxuriance of one mouthful, so large a share of human 
happiness might be comprised. Sugar, cream, and strawberries! Epicurean compound of unimaginable 
ecstasy! trinity of excellence! producing the only harmonious whole known to me in all the annals of 
taste! The fresh vigour of my youthful palate may have yielded somewhat to the deadening effect of 
time, but the glorious recollections of those profound emotions, excited by my first intoxicating feast 
on strawberries and cream, is worth every other thought that memory can conjure up. Breathes there the 
man who presumes to smile at my enthusiasm? Believe me, he is destined to pass away and be 
forgotten, as the insect upon which you tread. He is a measurer of broad-cloth or a scribbler of juridical 
technicalities. 





Such is not the destiny awaiting yonder rosy group of smiling prattlers. I love the rogues for the 
enlarged and animated countenances with which they gaze upon the red spoils before them. Never 
speak to me of gluttony. It is a natural and a noble appetite, redolent of health and happiness, and I 
honour it. There is genius in the breathing expression of those parted lips which, now that the good 
dame is about to commence her impartial division, seem to anticipate, in a delightful agony of 
expectation, the fulness of coming joy. Observe with how much vigour that youthful Homer grasps his 
silver spoon! Would you have thought those rose-bud lips could have admitted so vast a mouthful of 
strawberries?—Yet, down they go that juvenile oesophagus, and, as Shakspeare well expresses it, 

“leave not a wreck behind!” Turn your gaze to this infantine Sappho. What unknown quantities of 
cream and sugar the little cherub consumes!—Cold on the stomach! Pho! the idea is worthy of a female 
Septuagenarian, doomed to the horrors of perpetual celibacy. If she speak from experience, in heaven’s 
name, give her a glass of brandy, and let her work out her miserable existence in fear and trembling. 

If there be a merrier party of bon-vivants at this moment in Christendom, may I never enter a garden 
again! Yet, at this very moment, there are prime ministers sitting down to cabinet dinners, and seeing in 
every guest another step in the ladder of ambition; at this very moment, the table of the professional 
epicure is covered with all that is recherche in the annals of gastronomy; at this very moment, the bride 
of yesternight takes her place of honour, for the first time, at the table of her rich and titled husband. 
Alas! there are traitors at the statesman’s board; there is poison and disease within the silver dishes of 
the epicure; and there are silent but sad memories of days past away for ever, strewed like withered 
flowers round the heart of the young bride! But before you is a living garland, still blooming, 
unconscious of the thousand cankers of earth and air. 

On the whole, I am not sure that strawberries ought to be eaten when any one is with you. There is 
always under such circumstances, even though your companion be the dearest friend you have on earth, 
a feeling of restraint, a consciousness that your attention is divided, a diffidence about betraying the 
unfathomable depth of your love for the fruit before you, a lurking uneasiness lest he should eat faster 
than yourself, or appropriate an undue share of the delicious cream; in short there is always, on such 
occasions, a secret desire that the best friend you have in the world were at any distant part of the globe 
he might happen to have a liking for. But, oh! the bliss of solitary fruition, when there is none to 
interrupt you—none to compete with you—none to express stupid amazement at the extent of your 
godlike appetite, or to bring back your thoughts, by some obtrusive remark, to the vulgar affairs of an 
unsubstantial world!—Behold! the milky nectar is crimsoned by the roseate fruit! Heavens! what a 
flavour! and there is not another human being near to intrude upon the sacred intensity of your joy! 
Painter—poet—philosopher—where is your beau-ideal—happiness? It is concentrated there—and, 
divided into equal portions by that silver spoon, glides gloriously down the throat! Eat, child of 
mortality! for June cometh but once in the year! eat, for there is yet misery in store for thee! eat, for thy 
days are numbered! eat, as if thou wert eating immortal life!—eat, eat, though thy next mouthful 
terminate in apoplexy! 

My dream of strawberries hath passed away! the little red rotundities have been gathered from the 
surface of the globe, and man’s insatiate maw has devoured them all! New hopes may arise, and new 
sources of pleasure may perhaps be discovered;—the yellow gooseberry may glitter like amber beads 
upon the bending branches—the ruby cherry may be plucked from the living bough, and its sunny sides 
bruised into nectar by the willing teeth—the apple, tinted with the vermillion bloom of maiden beauty, 
may woo the eye, and tempt the silver knife—the golden pear melting into lusciousness, soft as the lip, 
and sweet as the breath of her thou lovest most, may win, for a time, thy heart’s idolatry—the velvet 
peach, or downy apricot, may lull thee into brief forgetfulness of all terrestrial woe—the dark-blue 
plum, or sunbeam coloured magnum bonum, may waft thy soul to heaven—or, last of all, thy hot-house 



grapes, purple on their bursting richness, may carry thee back to the world’s prime, to the fawn and 
dryad-haunted groves of Arcady, or lap thee in an elysium of poetry and music—but still the 
remembrance of thy first love will be strong in thy heart, and, pamper thy noble nature as thou wilt, 
with all the luxuries that summer yields, never, never, will the innermost recesses of thy soul cease to 
be inhabited by an immortal reminiscence of “Strawberries and Cream!” 

[Memoirs of a Bon Vivant.] 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 

Essays on Modern Novelists by William Lyon Phelps 

It is high time that somebody spoke out his mind about Mrs. Humphry Ward. Her prodigious vogue is 
one of the most extraordinary literary phenomena of our day. A roar of approval greets the publication 
of every new novel from her active pen, and it is almost pathetic to contemplate the reverent awe of her 
army of worshippers when they behold the solemn announcement that she is "collecting material" for 
another masterpiece. Even professional reviewers lose all sense of proportion when they discuss her 
books, and their so-called criticisms sound like publishers' advertisements. Sceptics are warned to 
remain silent, lest they become unpleasantly conspicuous. When Lady Rose's Daughter appeared, the 
critic of a great metropolitan daily remarked that whoever did not immediately recognise the work as a 
masterpiece thereby proclaimed himself as a person incapable of judgement, taste, and appreciation. 
This is a fair example of the attitude taken by thousands of her readers, and it is this attitude, rather than 
the value of her work, that we[Pg 192] must, first of all, consider. 

In the year 1905 an entirely respectable journal said of Mrs. Ward, "There is no more interesting and 
important figure in the literary world to-day." In comparing this superlative with the actual state of 
affairs, we find that we were asked to believe that Mrs. Ward was a literary personage not second in 
importance to Tolstoi, Ibsen, Bjomson, Heyse, Sudermann, Hauptmann, Anatole France, Jules 
Lemaitre, Rostand, Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, and Mark Twain. At about the same 
time a work appeared intended as a text-book for the young, which declared Mrs. Ward to be "the 
greatest living writer of fiction in English literature," and misspelled her name—an excellent 
illustration of carelessness in adjectives with inaccuracy in facts. Over and over again we have heard 
the statement that the "mantle" of George Eliot has fallen on Mrs. Ward. Is it really true that her stories 
are equal in value to Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and Middlemarch? 

The object of this essay is not primarily to attack a dignified and successful author; it is rather to 
enquire, in a proper spirit of humility, and with a full realisation of the danger incurred, whether or not 
the actual output justifies so enormous a reputation. For in some respects I believe the vogue of Mrs. 
Ward to be more unfortunate than the[Pg 193] vogue of the late lamented Duchess, of Laura Jean 
Libbey, of Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, of Marie Corelli, and of Hall Caine. When we are asked to 
note that 300,000 copies of the latest novel by any of these have been sold before the book is published, 
there is no cause for alarm. We know perfectly well what that means. It is what is called a "business 
proposition"; it has nothing to do with literature. It simply proves that it is possible to make as splendid 
a fortune out of the trade of book-making, and by equally respectable methods, as is made in other 
legitimate avenues of business. But the case is quite different with Mrs. Ward. Whatever she is, she is 
not vulgar, sensational, or cheap; she has never made the least compromise with her moral ideals, nor 
has she ever attempted to play to the gallery. Her constituency is made up largely of serious-minded, 
highly respectable people, who live in good homes, who are fairly well read, and who ought to know 





the difference between ordinary and extraordinary literature. Her books have had a bad effect in 
blurring this distinction in the popular mind; for while she has never written a positively bad book,— 
with the possible exception of Bessie Costrell,—I feel confident that she has never written supremely 
well; that, compared with the great masters of fiction, she becomes immediately insignificant. If there 
ever was a successful writer[Pg 194] whose work shows industry and talent rather than genius, that 
writer is Mrs. Ward. If there ever was a successful writer whose work is ordinary rather than 
extraordinary, it is Mrs. Ward. 

To those of us who delight in getting some enjoyment even out of the most depressing facts, the growth 
of Mrs. Ward's reputation has its humorous aspect. The same individuals (mostly feminine) who in 
1888 read Robert Elsmere with dismay, who thought the sale of the work should be prohibited, and the 
copies already purchased removed from circulating libraries, are the very same ones who now worship 
what they once denounced. She was then regarded as a destroyer of Christian faith. Well, if she was 
Satan then, she is Satan still (one Western clergyman, in advocating at that time the suppression of the 
work, said he believed in hitting the devil right between the eyes). She has given no sign of recantation, 
or even of penitence. I remember one fond mother, who, fearful of the effect of the book on her 
daughter's growing mind, marked all the worst passages, and then told Alice she might read it, provided 
she skipped all the blazed places! That indicated not only a fine literary sense, but a remarkable 
knowledge of human nature. I wonder what the poor girl did when she came to the danger signals! And, 
as a matter of fact, how valuable or vital would a Christian faith be that could be destroyed by the[Pg 
195] perusal of Robert Elsmere? It is almost difficult now to bring to distinct recollection the 
tremendous excitement caused by Mrs. Ward's first successful novel, for it is a long time since I heard 
its name mentioned. The last public notice of it that I can recall was a large sign which appeared some 
fifteen years ago in a New Haven apothecary's window to the effect that one copy of Robert Elsmere 
would be presented free to each purchaser of a cake of soap! 

Although Robert Elsmere was an immediate and prodigious success, and made it certain that whatever 
its author chose to write next would be eagerly bought, it is wholly untrue to say that her subsequent 
novels have depended in any way on Elsmere for their reputation. There are many instances in 
professional literary careers where one immensely successful book—Loma Doone, for example—has 
floated a long succession of works that could not of themselves stay above water; many an author has 
succeeded in attaching a life-preserver to literary children who cannot swim. Far otherwise is the case 
with Mrs. Ward. It is probable that over half the readers of Diana Mallory have never seen a copy of 
Robert Elsmere, for which, incidentally, they are to be congratulated. But many of us can easily 
recollect with what intense eagerness the novel that followed that sensation was awaited. Every one 
wondered if it would be equally good;[Pg 196] and many confidently predicted that she had shot her 
bolt. As a matter of fact, not only was David Grieve a better novel than Robert Elsmere, but, in my 
judgement, it is the best book its author has ever written. Oscar Wilde said that Robert Elsmere was 
Literature and Dogma with the literature left out. Now, David Grieve has no dogma at all, but in a 
certain sense it does belong to literature. It has some actual dynamic quality. The character of David, 
and its development in a strange environment, are well analysed; and altogether the best thing in the 
work, taken as a whole, is the perspective. It is a difficult thing to follow a character from childhood 
up, within the pages of one volume, and have anything like the proper perspective. It requires for one 
thing, hard, painstaking industry; but Mrs. Ward has never been afraid of work. She cannot be accused 
of laziness or carelessness. The ending of this book is, of course, weak, like the conclusion of all her 
books, for she has never learned the fine art of saying farewell, either to her characters or to the reader. 

It was in the year 1894—a year made memorable by the appearance of Trilby, the Prisoner of Zenda, 
The Jungle Book, Lord Onnont and his Aminta, Esther Waters, and other notable novels—that Mrs. 



Ward greatly increased her reputation and widened her circle of readers by the publication of Marcella. 
[Pg 197] Here she gave us a political-didactic-realistic novel, which she has continued to publish 
steadily ever since under different titles. It was gravely announced that this new book would deal with 
socialism and the labour question. Many readers, who felt that she had said the last word on 
agnosticism in Elsmere, now looked forward with reverent anticipation not only to the final solution of 
socialistic problems, but to some coherent arrangement of their own vague and confused ideas. 
Naturally, they got just what they deserved—a voluminous statement of various aspects of the problem, 
with no solution at all. It is curious how many persons suppose that their favourite author or orator has 
done something toward settling questions, when, as a matter of fact, all he has done is to state them, 
and then state them again. This is especially true of philosophical and metaphysical difficulties. Think 
how eagerly readers took up Professor James's exceedingly clever book on Pragmatism, hoping at last 
to find rest in some definite principle. And if there ever was a blind alley in philosophy, it is 
Pragmatism—the very essence of agnosticism. 

Now, Marcella, as a document, is both radical and reactionary. There is an immense amount of radical 
talk; but the heroine's schemes fail, the Labour party is torn by dissension, Wharton proves to be a 
scoundrel, and the rebel Marcella marries[Pg 198] a respectable nobleman. There is not a single page in 
the book, with all its wilderness of words, that can be said to be in any sense a serious contribution to 
the greatest of all purely political problems. And, as a work of art, it is painfully limited; but since it has 
the same virtues and defects of all her subsequent literary output, we may consider what these virtues 
and defects are. 

In the first place, Mrs. Ward is totally lacking in one almost fundamental quality of the great novelist— 
a keen sense of humour. Who are the English novelists of the first class? They are Defoe, Richardson, 
Fielding, Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Stevenson, and perhaps Hardy. Every 
one of these shows humour enough and to spare, with the single exception of Richardson, and he 
atoned for the deficiency by a terrible intensity that has seldom, if ever, been equalled in English 
fiction. Now, the absence of humour in a book is not only a positive loss to the reader, in that it robs 
him of the fun which is an essential part of the true history of any human life, and thereby makes the 
history to that extent inaccurate and unreal, but the writer who has no humour seldom gets the right 
point of view. There is infinitely more in the temperament of the humorist than mere laughter. Just as 
the poet sees life through the medium of a splendid imagination, so the humorist has the[Pg 199] 
almost infallible guide of sympathy. The humorist sees life in a large, tolerant, kindly way; he knows 
that life is a tragi-comedy, and he makes the reader feel it in that fashion. 

Again, the lack of humour in a writer destroys the sense of proportion. The humorist sees the salient 
points—the merely serious writer gives us a mass of details. In looking back over the thousands of 
pages of fiction that Mrs. Ward has published, how few great scenes stand out bright in the memory! 
The principle of selection—so important a part of all true art—is conspicuous only by its absence. This 
is one reason for the sameness of her books. All that we can remember is an immense number of social 
functions and an immense amount of political gossip—a long, sad level of mediocrity. This perhaps 
helps to explain why German fiction is so markedly inferior to the French. The German, in his 
scientific endeavour to get in the whole of life, gives us a mass of unrelated detail. A French writer by a 
few phrases makes us see a character more clearly than a German presents him after many painful 
pages of wearisome description. 

Mrs. Ward is not too much in earnest in following her ideals of art; no one can be. But she is too sadly 
serious. There is a mental tension in her books, like the tension of overwork and mental exhaustion, 
like the tension of overwrought nerves;[Pg 200] her books are, in fact, filled with tired and overworked 



men and women, jaded and gone stale. How many of her characters seem to need a change—what they 
want is rest and sleep! Many of them ought to be in a sanatorium. 


Her books are devoid of charm. One does not have to compare her with the great masters to feel this 
deficiency; it would not be fair to compare her with Thackeray. But if we select among all the novelists 
of real distinction the one whom, perhaps, she most closely approaches,—Anthony Trollope,—the 
enormous distance between Diana Mallory and Framley Parsonage is instantly manifest. We think of 
Trollope with a glow of reminiscent delight; but although Trollope and Mrs. Ward talk endlessly on 
much the same range of subject-matter, how far apart they really are! Mrs. Ward's books are crammed 
with politicians and clergymen, who keep the patient reader informed on modern aspects of political 
and religious thought; but the difficulty is that they substitute phrases for ideas. Mrs. Ward knows all 
the political and religious cant of the day; she is familiar with the catch-words that divide men into 
hostile camps; but in all these dreary pages of serious conversation there is no real illumination. She 
completely lacks the art that Trollope possessed, of making ordinary people attractive. But to find out 
the real distance that separates her[Pg 201] productions from literature, one should read, let us say, The 
Marriage of William Ashe and then take up Pride and Prejudice. The novels of Mrs. Ward bear about 
the same relation to first-class fiction that maps and atlases bear to great paintings. 

This lack of charm that I always feel in reading Mrs. Ward's books (and I have read them all) is owing 
not merely to the lack of humour. It is partly due to what seems to be an almost total absence of 
freshness, spontaneity, and originality. Mrs. Ward works like a well-trained and high-class graduate 
student, who is engaged in the preparation of a doctor's thesis. Her discussions of socialism, her scenes 
in the House of Commons and on the Terrace, her excursions to Italy, her references to political history, 
her remarks on the army, her disquisitions on theology, her pictures of campaign riots, her studies of 
defective drainage, her representations of the labouring classes,—all these are "worked up" in a 
scholarly and scientific manner; there is the modem passion for accuracy, there is the German 
completeness of detail,—there is, in fact, everything except the breath of life. She works in the 
descriptive manner, from the outside in—not in the inspired manner which goes with imagination, 
sympathy, and genius. She is not only a student, she is a journalist; she is a special correspondent on 
politics and theology; but she is not[Pg 202] a creative writer. For she has the critical, not the creative, 
temperament. 

The monotonous sameness of her books, which has been mentioned above, is largely owing to the 
sameness of her characters. She changes the frames, but not the portraits. First of all, in almost any of 
her books we are sure to meet the studious, intellectual young man. He always has a special library on 
some particular subject, with the books all annotated. One wearies of this perpetual character's 
perpetual library, crowded, as it always is, with the latest French and German monographs. Her heroes 
smell of books and dusty dissertations, and the conversations of these heroes are plentifully lacking in 
native wit and originality—they are the mere echoes of their reading. Let us pass in review a few of 
these serious students—Robert Elsmere, Langham, Aldous Reyburn (who changes into Lord Maxwell, 
but who remains a prig), the melancholy Helbeck, the insufferable Manisty, Jacob Delafield, William 
Ashe, Oliver Marsham—all, all essentially the same, tiresome, dull, heavy men—what a pity they were 
not intended as satires! Second, as a foil to this man, we have the Byronic, clever, romantic, 
sentimental, insincere man—who always degenerates or dies in a manner that exalts the dull and 
superior virtues of his antagonist. Such a man is Wharton, or Sir George Tressady, or Captain[Pg 203] 
Warkworth, or Cliffe—they have different names in different novels, but they are the same character. 
Curiously enough, the only convincing men that appear in her pages are old men—men like Lord 
Maxwell or Sir James Chide. In portraying this type she achieves success. 



What shall we say of her heroines? They have the same suspicious resemblance so characteristic of her 
heroes; they are represented as physically beautiful, intensely eager for morality and justice, with an 
extraordinary fund of information, and an almost insane desire to impart it. Her heroine is likely to be 
or to become a power in politics; even at a tender age she rules society by the brilliancy of her 
conversation; in a crowded drawing-room the Prime Minister hangs upon her words; diplomats are 
amazed at her intimate knowledge of foreign relations, and of the resources of the British Empire; and 
she can entertain a whole ring of statesmen and publicists by giving to each exactly the right word at 
the right moment. Men who are making history come to her not only for inspiration but for guidance, 
for she can discourse fluently on all phases of the troublesome labour question. And yet, if we may 
judge of this marvellous creature not by the attitude of the other characters in the book, but by the 
actual words that fall from her lips, we are reminded of the woman whom Herbert Spencer's friends 
selected[Pg 204] as his potential spouse. They shut him up with her, and awaited the result with 
eagerness, for they told him she had a great mind; but on emerging from the trial interview Spencer 
remarked that she would not do at all: "The young lady is, in my opinion, too highly intellectual; or, I 
should rather say—morbidly intellectual. A small brain in a state of intense activity." Was there ever a 
better formula for Mrs. Ward's constantly recurring heroine? Now, as a foil to Marcella, Diana Mallory, 
and the others, Mrs. Ward gives us the frivolous, mischief-making, would-be brilliant, and actually 
vulgar woman, who makes much trouble for the heroine and ultimately more for herself—the wife of 
Sir George Tressady, the young upstart in Diana Mallory, and all the rest of them. By the introduction 
of these characters there is an attempt to lend colour to the dull pages of the novels. These women are 
at heart adventuresses, but they are apt to lack the courage of their convictions; instead of being 
brilliant and terrible,—like the great adventuresses of fiction,—they are as dull in sin as their 
antagonists are dull in virtue. Mrs. Ward cannot make them real; compare any one of them with 
Thackeray's Beatrix or with Becky Sharp—to say nothing of the long list of sinister women in French 
and Russian fiction. 

There are no "supreme moments" in Mrs. Ward's[Pg 205] books; no great dramatic situations; she has 
tried hard to manage this, for she has had repeatedly one eye on the stage. When The Marriage of 
William Ashe and Lady Rose's Daughter appeared, one could almost feel the strain for dramatic effect. 
It was as though she had realised that her previous books were treatises rather than novels, and had 
gathered all her energies together to make a severe effort for real drama. But, unfortunately, the 
scholarly and critical temperament is not primarily adapted for dramatic masterpieces. In the endeavour 
to recall thrilling scenes in her novels, scenes that brand themselves for ever on the memory, one has 
only to compare her works with such stories as Far From the Madding Crowd or The Return of the 
Native, and her painful deficiency is immediately apparent. 

In view of what I believe to be the standard mediocrity of her novels, how shall we account for their 
enormous vogue? The fact is, whether we like it or not, that she is one of the most widely read of all 
living novelists. Well, in the first place, she is absolutely respectable and safe. It is assuredly to her 
credit that she has never stooped for popularity. She has never descended to melodrama, clap-trap, or 
indecency. She is never spectacular and declamatory like Marie Corelli, and she is never morally 
offensive like some popular writers who might be[Pg 206] mentioned. She writes for a certain class of 
readers whom she thoroughly understands: they are the readers who abhor both vulgarity and 
pruriency, and who like to enter vicariously, as they certainly do in her novels, into the best English 
society. In her social functions her readers can have the pleasure of meeting prime ministers, lords, and 
all the dwellers in Mayfair, and they know that nothing will be said that is shocking or improper. Her 
books can safely be recommended to young people, and they reflect the current movement of English 
thought as well as could be done by a standard English review. She has a well-fumished and highly 
developed intellect; she is deeply read; she makes her readers think that they are thinking. She tries to 



make up for artistic deficiencies by an immense amount of information. Fifty years ago it is probable 
that she would not have written novels at all, but rather thoughtful and intellectual critical essays, for 
which her mind is admirably fitted. She unconsciously chose the novel simply because the novel has 
been, during the last thirty years, the chief channel of literary expression. But in spite of her popularity, 
it should never be forgotten that the novel is an art-form, not a medium for doctrinaires. 

Then, with her sure hand on the pulse of the public, she is always intensely modem, intensely 
contemporary; again like a well-trained journalist. She[Pg 207] knows exactly what Society is talking 
about, for she emphatically belongs to it. This is once more a reason why so many people believe that 
she holds the key to great problems of social life, and that her next book will give the solution. Many 
hoped that her novel on America, carefully worked up during her visit here, would give the final word 
on American social life. Both England and the United States were to find out what the word 
"American" really means. 

Mrs. Ward is an exceedingly talented, scholarly, and thoughtful woman, of lofty aims and actuated only 
by noble motives; she is hungry for intellectual food, reading both old texts and the daily papers with 
avidity. She has a highly trained, sensitive, critical mind,—but she is destitute of the divine spark of 
genius. Her books are the books of to-day, not of to-morrow; for while the political and religious 
questions of to-day are of temporary interest, the themes of the world's great novels are what 
Richardson called "love and nonsense, men and women"—and these are eternal. 


From The Project Gutenberg EBook of Marriage a la mode, by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
CHAPTER I 

"A stifling hot day!" General Hobson lifted his hat and mopped his forehead indignantly. "What on 
earth this place can be like in June I can't conceive! The tenth of April, and I'll be bound the 
thermometer's somewhere near eighty in the shade. You never find the English climate playing you 
these tricks." 

Roger Bames looked at his uncle with amusement. 

"Don't you like heat, Uncle Archie? Ah, but I forgot, it's American heat." 

"I like a climate you can depend on," said the General, quite conscious that he was talking absurdly, yet 
none the less determined to talk, by way of relief to some obscure annoyance. "Here we are sweltering 
in this abominable heat, and in New York last week they had a blizzard, and here, even, it was cold 
enough to give me rheumatism. The climate's always in extremes—like the people." 

"I'm sorry to find you don't like the States, Uncle Archie." 

The young man sat down beside his uncle. They were in the deck saloon of a steamer which had left 
Washington about an hour before for Mount Vernon. Through the open doorway to their left they saw a 
wide expanse of river, flowing between banks of spring green, and above it thunderous clouds, in a hot 
blue. The saloon, and the decks outside, held a great crowd of passengers, of whom the majority were 


women. 





The tone in which Roger Barnes spoke was good-tempered, but quite perfunctory. Any shrewd observer 
would have seen that whether his uncle liked the States or not did not in truth matter to him a whit. 

"And I consider all the arrangements for this trip most unsatisfactory," the General continued angrily. 
"The steamer's too small, the landing-place is too small, the crowd getting on board was something 
disgraceful. They'll have a shocking accident one of these days. And what on earth are all these women 
here for—in the middle of the day? It's not a holiday." 

"I believe it's a teachers' excursion," said young Barnes absently, his eyes resting on the rows of young 
women in white blouses and spring hats who sat in close-packed chairs upon the deck—an eager, 
talkative host. 

"H'm—Teachers!" The General's tone was still more pugnacious. "Going to learn more lies about us, I 
suppose, that they may teach them to school-children? I was turning over some of their school-books in 
a shop yesterday. Perfectly abominable! It's monstrous what they teach the children here about what 
they're pleased to call their War of Independence. All that we did was to ask them to pay something for 
their own protection. What did it matter to us whether they were mopped up by the Indians, or the 
French, or not? 'But if you want us to go to all the expense and trouble of protecting you, and putting 
down those fellows, why, hang it,' we said, 'you must pay some of the bill!’ That was all English 
Ministers asked; and perfectly right too. And as for the men they make such a fuss about, Samuel 
Adams, and John Adams, and Franklin, and all the rest of the crew, I tell you, the stuff they teach 
American school-children about them is a poisoning of the wells! Franklin was a man of profligate life, 
whom I would never have admitted inside my doors! And as for the Adamses—intriguers—canting 
fellows!—both of them." 

"Well, at least you'll give them George Washington." As he spoke, Barnes concealed a yawn, followed 
immediately afterwards by a look of greater alertness, caused by the discovery that a girl sitting not far 
from the doorway in the crowd outside was certainly pretty. 

The red-faced, white-haired General paused a moment before replying, then broke out: "What George 
Washington might have been if he had held a straight course I am not prepared to say. As it is, I don't 
hesitate for a moment! George Washington was nothing more nor less than a rebel—a damned rebel! 
And what Englishmen mean by joining in the worship of him I've never been able to understand." 

"I say, uncle, take care," said the young man, looking round him, and observing with some relief that 
they seemed to have the saloon to themselves. "These Yankees will stand most things, but-" 

"You needn’t trouble yourself, Roger," was the testy reply; "I am not in the habit of annoying my 
neighbours. Well now, look here, what I want to know is, what is the meaning of this absurd journey of 
yours?" 

The young man's frown increased. He began to poke the floor with his stick. "I don't know why you 
call it absurd?" 

"To me it seem s both absurd and extravagant," said the other with emphasis. "The last thing I heard of 
you was that Burdon and Co. had offered you a place in their office, and that you were prepared to take 
it. When a man has lost his money and becomes dependent upon others, the sooner he gets to work the 
better." 



Roger Barnes reddened under the onslaught, and the sulky expression of his handsome mouth became 
more pronounced. "I think my mother and I ought to be left to judge for ourselves," he said rather hotly. 
"We haven't asked anybody for money yet, Uncle Archie. Burdon and Co. can have me in September 
just as well as now; and my mother wished me to make some friends over here who might be useful to 
me." 


"Useful to you. How?" 

"I think that's my affair. In this country there are always openings—things turning up—chances—you 
can't get at home." 

The General gave a disapproving laugh. "The only chance that'll help you, Roger, at present—excuse 
me if I speak frankly—is the chance of regular work. Your poor mother has nothing but her small fixed 
income, and you haven’t a farthing to chuck away on what you call chances. Why, your passage by the 
Lucania alone must have cost a pretty penny. I'll bet my hat you came first class." 

The young man was clearly on the brink of an explosion, but controlled him s elf with an effort. "I paid 
the winter rate; and mother who knows the Cunard people very well, got a reduction. I assure you, 
Uncle Archie, neither mother nor I is a fool, and we know quite well what we are about." 

As he spoke he raised himself with energy, and looked his companion in the face. 

The General, surveying him, was mollified, as usual, by nothing in the world but the youth's 
extraordinary good looks. Roger Barnes's good looks had been, indeed, from his childhood upward the 
distinguishing and remarkable feature about him. He had been a king among his schoolfellows largely 
because of them, and of the athletic prowess which went with them; and while at Oxford he had been 
cast for the part of Apollo in "The Eumenides," Nature having clearly designed him for it in spite of the 
lamentable deficiencies in his Greek scholarship, which gave his prompters and trainers so much 
trouble. Nose, chin, brow, the poising of the head on the shoulders, the large blue eyes, lidded and set 
with a Greek perfection, the delicacy of the lean, slightly hollow cheeks, combined with the astonishing 
beauty and strength of the head, crowned with ambrosial curls—these possessions, together with 
others, had so far made life an easy and triumphant business for their owner. The "others," let it be 
noted, however, had till now always been present; and, chief amongst them, great wealth and an 
important and popular father. The father was recently dead, as the black band on the young man's arm 
still testified, and the wealth had suddenly vanished, wholly and completely, in one of the financial 
calamities of the day. General Hobson, contemplating his nephew, and mollified, as we have said, by 
his splendid appearance, kept saying to himself: "He hasn't a farthing but what poor Laura allows him; 
he has the tastes of forty thousand a year; a very indifferent education; and what the deuce is he going 
to do?" 

Aloud he said: 

"Well, all I know is, I had a deplorable letter last mail from your poor mother." 

The young man turned his head away, his cigarette still poised at his lips. "Yes, I know—mother's 
awfully down." 

"Well, certainly your mother was never meant for a poor woman," said the General, with energy. "She 
takes it uncommonly hard." 



Roger, with face still averted, showed no inclination to discuss his mother's character on these lines. 


"However, she'll get along all right, if you do your duty by her," added the General, not without a 
certain severity. 

"I mean to do it, sir." Barnes rose as he spoke. "I should think we're getting near Mount Vernon by this 
time. I'll go and look." 

He made his way to the outer deck, the General following. The old soldier, as he moved through the 
crowd of chairs in the wake of his nephew, was well aware of the attention excited by the young man. 
The eyes of many damsels were upon him; and, while the girls looked and said nothing, their mothers 
laughed and whispered to each other as the young Apollo passed. 

Standing at the side of the steamer, the uncle and nephew perceived that the river had widened to a still 
more stately breadth, and that, on the southern bank, a white building, high placed, had come into view. 
The excursionists crowded to look, expressing their admiration for the natural scene and their sense of 
its patriotic meaning in a frank, enthusiastic chatter, which presently enveloped the General, standing in 
a silent endurance like a rock among the waves. 

"Isn't it fine to think of his coming back here to die, so simply, when he'd made a nation?" said a young 
girl—perhaps from Omaha—to her companion. "Wasn't it just lovely?" 

Her voice, restrained, yet warm with feeling, annoyed General Hobson. He moved away, and as they 
hung over the taffrail he said, with suppressed venom to his companion: "Much good it did them to be 
'made a nation'! Look at their press—look at their corruption—their divorce scandals!" 

Barnes laughed, and threw his cigarette-end into the swift brown water. 

"Upon my word, Uncle Archie, I can't play up to you. As far as I've gone, I like America and the 
Americans." 

"Which means, I suppose, that your mother gave you some introductions to rich people in New York, 
and they entertained you?" said the General drily. 

"Well, is there any crime in that? I met a lot of uncommonly nice people." 

"And didn't particularly bless me when I wired to you to come here?" 

The young man laughed again and paused a moment before replying. 

"I'm always very glad to come and keep you company, Uncle Archie." 

The old General reddened a little. Privately, he knew very well that his telegram summoning young 
Barnes from New York had been an act of tyranny—mild, elderly tyranny. He was not amusing himself 
in Washington, where he was paying a second visit after an absence of twenty years. His English soul 
was disturbed and affronted by a wholly new realization of the strength of America, by the giant forces 
of the young nation, as they are to be felt pulsing in the Federal City. He was up in arms for the Old 
World, wondering sorely and secretly what the New might do with her in the times to come, and 



foreseeing an ever-increasing deluge of unlovely things—ideals, principles, manners—flowing from 
this western civilization, under which his own gods were already half buried, and would soon be hidden 
beyond recovery. And in this despondency which possessed him, in spite of the attentions of 
Embassies, and luncheons at the White House, he had heard that Roger was in New York, and could not 
resist the temptation to send for him. After all, Roger was his heir. Unless the boy flagrantly 
misbehaved himself, he would inherit General Hobson's money and small estate in Northamptonshire. 
Before the death of Roger's father this prospective inheritance, indeed, had not counted for very much 
in the family calculations. The General had even felt a shyness in alluding to a matter so insignificant 
in comparison with the general scale on which the Bames family lived. But since the death of Barnes 
pere, and the complete pecuniary min revealed by that event, Roger's expectations from his uncle had 
assumed a new importance. The General was quite aware of it. A year before this date he would never 
have dreamed of summoning Roger to attend him at a moment's notice. That he had done so, and that 
Roger had obeyed him, showed how closely even the family relation may depend on pecuniary 
circumstance. 

The steamer swung round to the landing-place under the hill of Mount Vernon. Again, in 
disembarkation, there was a crowd and rush which set the General's temper on edge. He emerged from 
it, hot and breathless, after haranguing the functionary at the gates on the inadequacy of the 
arrangements and the likelihood of an accident. Then he and Roger strode up the steep path, beside 
beds of blue periwinkles, and under old trees just bursting into leaf. A spring sunshine was in the air 
and on the grass, which had already donned its "livelier emerald." The air quivered with heat, and the 
blue dome of sky diffused it. Here and there a magnolia in full flower on the green slopes spread its 
splendour of white or pinkish blossom to the sun; the great river, shimmering and streaked with light, 
swept round the hill, and out into a pearly distance; and on the height the old pillared house with its 
flanking colonnades stood under the thinly green trees in a sharp light and shade which emphasized all 
its delightful qualities—made, as it were, the most of it, in response to the eagerness of the crowd now 
flowing round it. 

Half-way up the hill Roger suddenly raised his hat. 

"Who is it?" said the General, putting up his eyeglass. 

"The girl we met last night and her brother." 

"Captain Boyson? So it is. They seem to have a party with them." 

The lady whom young Bames had greeted moved toward the Englishmen, followed by her brother. 

"I didn't know we were to meet to-day," she said gaily, with a mocking look at Roger. "I thought you 
said you were bored—and going back to New York." 

Roger was relieved to see that his uncle, engaged in shaking hands with the American officer, had not 
heard this remark. Tact was certainly not Miss Boyson's strong point. 

"I am sure I never said anything of the kind," he said, looking brazenly down upon her; "nothing in the 
least like it." 

"Oh! oh!" the lady protested, with an extravagant archness. "Mrs. Phillips, this is Mr. Bames. We were 
just talking of him, weren't we?" 



An elderly lady, quietly dressed in gray silk, turned, bowed, and looked curiously at the Englishman. 

"I hear you and Miss Boyson discovered some common friends last night." 

"We did, indeed. Miss Boyson posted me up in a lot of the people I have been seeing in New York. I am 
most awfully obliged to her," said Bames. His manner was easy and forthcoming, the manner of one 
accustomed to feel himself welcome and considered. 

"I behaved like a walking ’Who's Who,' only I was much more interesting, and didn't tell half as many 
lies," said the girl, in a high penetrating voice. "Daphne, let me introduce you to Mr. Bames. Mr. 

Bames—Miss Floyd; Mr. Barnes—Mrs. Verrier." 

Two ladies beyond Mrs. Phillips made vague inclinations, and young Bames raised his hat. The whole 
party walked on up the hill. The General and Captain Boyson fell into a discussion of some military 
news of the morning. Roger Bames was mostly occupied with Miss Boyson, who had a turn for 
monopoly; and he could only glance occasionally at the two ladies with Mrs. Phillips. But he was 
conscious that the whole group made a distinguished appearance. Among the hundreds of young 
women streaming over the lawn they were clearly marked out by their carriage and their clothes— 
especially their clothes—as belonging to the fastidious cosmopolitan class, between whom and the 
young school-teachers from the West, in their white cotton blouses, leathern belts, and neat short skirts, 
the links were few. Miss Floyd, indeed, was dressed with great simplicity. A white muslin dress, a la 
Romney, with a rose at the waist, and a black-and-white Romney hat deeply shading the face beneath— 
nothing could have been plainer; yet it was a simplicity not to be had for the asking, a calculated, a 
Parisian simplicity; while her companion, Mrs. Verrier, was attired in what the fashion-papers would 
have called a "creation in mauve." And Roger knew quite enough about women's dress to be aware that 
it was a creation that meant dollars. She was a tall, dark-eyed, olive-skinned woman, thin almost to 
emaciation: and young Bames noticed that, while Miss Floyd talked much, Mrs. Verrier answered little, 
and smiled less. She moved with a languid step, and looked absently about her. Roger could not make 
up his mind whether she was American or English. 

In the house itself the crowd was almost unmanageable. The General's ire was roused afresh when he 
was warned off the front door by the polite official on guard, and made to mount a back stair in the 
midst of a panting multitude. 

"I really cannot congratulate you on your management of these affairs," he said severely to Captain 
Boyson, as they stood at last, breathless and hustled, on the first-floor landing. "It is most improper, I 
may say dangerous, to admit such a number at once. And, as for seeing the house, it is simply 
impossible. I shall make my way down as soon as possible, and go for a walk." 

Captain Boyson looked perplexed. General Hobson was a person of eminence; Washington had been 
very civil to him; and the American officer felt a kind of host's responsibility. 

"Wait a moment; I'll try and find somebody." He disappeared, and the party maintained itself with 
difficulty in a corner of the landing against the pressure of a stream of damsels, who crowded to the 
open doors of the rooms, looked through the gratings which bar the entrance without obstructing the 
view, chattered, and moved on. General Hobson stood against the wall, a model of angry patience. 
Cecilia Boyson, glancing at him with a laughing eye, said in Roger's ear: "How sad it is that your uncle 
dislikes us so!" 



'Us? What do you mean? 


"That he hates America so. Oh, don’t say he doesn't, because I've watched him, at one, two, three 
parties. He thinks we're a horrid, noisy, vulgar people, with most unpleasant voices, and he thanks God 
for the Atlantic—and hopes he may never see us again." 

"Well, of course, if you're so certain about it, there's no good in contradicting you. Did you say that 
lady's name was Floyd? Could I have seen her last week in New York?" 

"Quite possible. Perhaps you heard something about her?" 

"No," said Barnes, after thinking a moment. "I remember—somebody pointed her out at the opera." 

His companion looked at him with a kind of hard amusement. Cecilia Boyson was only five-and- 
twenty, but there was already something in her that foretold the formidable old maid. 

"Well, when people begin upon Daphne Floyd," she said, "they generally go through with it. Ah! here 
comes Alfred." 

Captain Boyson, pushing his way through the throng, announced to his sister and General Hobson that 
he had found the curator in charge of the house, who sent a message by him to the effect that if only the 
party would wait till four o'clock, the official closing hour, he himself would have great pleasure in 
showing them the house when all the tourists of the day had taken their departure. 

"Then," said Miss Floyd, smiling at the General, "let us go and sit in the garden, and feel ourselves 
aristocratic and superior." 

The General's brow smoothed. Voice and smile were alike engaging. Their owner was not exactly 
pretty, but she had very large dark eyes, and a small glowing face, set in a profusion of hair. Her neck, 
the General thought, was the slenderest he had ever seen, and the slight round lines of her form spoke 
of youth in its first delicate maturity. He followed her obediently, and they were all soon in the garden 
again, and free of the crowd. Miss Floyd led the way across the grass with the General. 

"Ah! now you will see the General will begin to like us," said Miss Boyson. "Daphne has got him in 
hand." 

Her tone was slightly mocking. Barnes observed the two figures in front of them, and remarked that 
Miss Floyd had a "very—well—a very foreign look." 

"Not English, you mean?—or American? Well, naturally. Her mother was a Spaniard—a South 
American—from Buenos Ayres. That's why she is so dark, and so graceful." 

"I never saw a prettier dress," said Barnes, following the slight figure with his eyes. "It's so simple." 

His companion laughed again. The manner of the laugh puzzled her companion, but, just as he was 
about to put a question, the General and the young lady paused in front, to let the rest of the party come 
up with them. Miss Floyd proposed a seat a little way down the slope, where they might wait the half- 
hour appointed. 



That half-hour passed quickly for all concerned. In looking back upon it afterwards two of the party 
were conscious that it had all hung upon one person. Daphne Floyd sat beside the General, who paid 
her a half-reluctant, half-fascinated attention. Without any apparent effort on her part she became 
indeed the centre of the group who sat or lay on the grass. All faces were turned towards her, and 
presently all ears listened for her remarks. Her talk was young and vivacious, nothing more. But all she 
said came, as it were, steeped in personality, a personality so energetic, so charged with movement and 
with action that it arrested the spectators—not always agreeably. It was like the passage of a train 
through the darkness, when, for the moment, the quietest landscape turns to fire and force. 

The comparison suggested itself to Captain Boyson as he lay watching her, only to be received with an 
inward mockery, half bitter, half amused. This girl was always awakening in him these violent or 
desperate images. Was it her fault that she possessed those brilliant eyes—eyes, as it seemed, of the 
typical, essential woman?—and that downy brunette skin, with the tinge in it of damask red?—and that 
instinctive art of lovely gesture in which her whole being seemed to express itself? Boyson, who was 
not only a rising soldier, but an excellent amateur artist, knew every line of the face by heart. He had 
drawn Miss Daphne from the life on several occasions; and from memory scores of times. He was not 
likely to draw her from life any more; and thereby hung a tale. As far as he was concerned the train had 
passed—in flame and fury—leaving an echoing silence behind it. 

What folly! He turned resolutely to Mrs. Verrier, and tried to discuss with her an exhibition of French 
art recently opened in Washington. In vain. After a few sentences, the talk between them dropped, and 
both he and she were once more watching Miss Floyd, and joining in the conversation whenever she 
chose to draw them in. 

As for Roger Barnes, he too was steadily subjugated—up to a certain point. He was not sure that he 
liked Miss Floyd, or her conversation. She was so much mistress of herself and of the company, that his 
masculine vanity occasionally rebelled. A little flirt!—that gave herself airs. It startled his English mind 
that at twenty—for she could be no more—a girl should so take the floor, and hold the stage. 

Sometimes he turned his back upon her—almost; and Cecilia Boyson held him. But, if there was too 
much of the "eternal womanly" in Miss Floyd, there was not enough in Cecilia Boyson. He began to 
discover also that she was too clever for him, and was in fact talking down to him. Some of the things 
that she said to him about New York and Washington puzzled him extremely. She was, he supposed, 
intellectual; but the intellectual women in England did not talk in the same way. He was equal to them, 
or flattered himself that he was; but Miss Boyson was beyond him. He was getting into great 
difficulties with her, when suddenly Miss Floyd addressed him: 

"I am sure I saw you in New York, at the opera?" 

She bent over to him as she spoke, and lowered her voice. Her look was merry, perhaps a little satirical. 
It put him on his guard. 

"Yes, I was there. You were pointed out to me." 

"You were with some old friends of mine. I suppose they gave you an account of me?" 


"They were beginning it; but then Melba began to sing, and some horrid people in the next box said 
'Hush!'" 



She studied him in a laughing silence a moment, her chin on her hand, then said: 

"That is the worst of the opera; it stops so much interesting conversation." 

"You don't care for the music?" 

"Oh, I am a musician!" she said quickly. "I teach it. But I am like the mad King of Bavaria—I want an 
opera-house to myself." 

"You teach it?" he said, in amazement. 

She nodded, smiling. At that moment a bell rang. Captain Boyson rose. 

"That's the signal for closing. I think we ought to be moving up." 

They strolled slowly towards the house, watching the stream of excursionists pour out of the house and 
gardens, and wind down the hill; sounds of talk and laughter filled the air, and the western sun touched 
the spring hats and dresses. 

"The holidays end to-morrow," said Daphne Floyd demurely, as she walked beside young Barnes. And 
she looked smiling at the crowd of young women, as though claiming solidarity with them. 

A teacher? A teacher of music?—with that self-confidence—that air as though the world belonged to 
her! The young man was greatly mystified. But he reminded himself that he was in a democratic 
country where all men—and especially all women—are equal. Not that the young women now 
streaming to the steamboat were Miss Floyd's equals. The notion was absurd. All that appeared to be 
true was that Miss Floyd, in any circumstances, would be, and was, the equal of anybody. 

"How charming your friend is!" he said presently to Cecilia Boyson, as they lingered on the veranda, 
waiting for the curator, in a scene now deserted. "She tells me she is a teacher of music." 

Cecilia Boyson looked at him in amazement, and made him repeat his remark. As he did so, his uncle 
called him, and he turned away. Miss Boyson leant against one of the pillars of the veranda, shaking 
with suppressed laughter. 

But at that moment the curator, a gentle, gray-haired man, appeared, shaking hands with the General, 
and bowing to the ladies. He gave them a little discourse on the house and its history, as they stood on 
the veranda; and private conversation was no longer possible. 

CHAPTER II 

A sudden hush had fallen upon Mount Vernon. From the river below came the distant sounds of the 
steamer, which, with its crowds safe on board, was now putting off for Washington. But the lawns and 
paths of the house, and the formal garden behind it, and all its simple rooms upstairs and down, were 
now given back to the spring and silence, save for this last party of sightseers. The curator, after his 
preliminary lecture on the veranda, took them within; the railings across the doors were removed; they 
wandered in and out as they pleased. 


Perhaps, however, there were only two persons among the six now following the curator to whom the 



famous place meant anything more than a means of idling away a warm afternoon. General Hobson 
carried his white head proudly through it, saying little or nothing. It was the house of a man who had 
wrenched half a continent from Great Britain; the English Tory had no intention whatever of bowing 
the knee. On the other hand, it was the house of a soldier and a gentleman, representing old English 
traditions, tastes, and manners. No modern blatancy, no Yankee smartness anywhere. Simplicity and 
moderate wealth, combined with culture—witness the books of the library—with land-owning, a 
family coach, and church on Sundays: these things the Englishman understood. Only the slaves, in the 
picture of Mount Vernon’s past, were strange to him. 

They stood at length in the death-chamber, with its low white bed, and its balcony overlooking the 
river. 

"This, ladies, is the room in which General Washington died," said the curator, patiently repeating the 
familiar sentence. "It is, of course, on that account sacred to every true American." 

He bowed his head instinctively as he spoke. The General looked round him in silence. His eye was 
caught by the old hearth, and by the iron plate at the back of it, bearing the letters G. W. and some 
scroll work. There flashed into his mind a vision of the December evening on which Washington 
passed away, the flames flickering in the chimney, the winds breathing round the house and over the 
snow-bound landscape outside, the dying man in that white bed, and around him, hovering invisibly, 
the generations of the future. 

"He was a traitor to his king and country!" he repeated to himself, firmly. Then as his patriotic mind 
was not disturbed by a sense of humour, he added the simple reflection—"But it is, of course, natural 
that Americans should consider him a great man." 

The French window beside the bed was thrown open, and these privileged guests were invited to step 
on to the balcony. Daphne Floyd was handed out by young Barnes. They hung over the white 
balustrade together. An evening light was on the noble breadth of river; its surface of blue and gold 
gleamed through the boughs of the trees which girdled the house; blossoms of wild cherry, of dogwood, 
and magnolia sparkled amid the coverts of young green. 

Roger Barnes remarked, with sincerity, as he looked about him, that it was a very pretty place, and he 
was glad he had not missed it. Miss Floyd made an absent reply, being in fact occupied in studying the 
speaker. It was, so to speak, the first time she had really observed him; and, as they paused on the 
balcony together, she was suddenly possessed by the same impression as that which had mollified the 
General's scolding on board the steamer. He was indeed handsome, the young Englishman!—a 
magnificent figure of a man, in height and breadth and general proportions; and in addition, as it 
seemed to her, possessed of an absurd and superfluous beauty of feature. What does a man want with 
such good looks? This was perhaps the girl's first instinctive feeling. She was, indeed, a little dazzled 
by her new companion, now that she began to realize him. As compared with the average man in 
Washington or New York, here was an exception—an Apollo!—for she too thought of the Sun-god. 
Miss Floyd could not remember that she had ever had to do with an Apollo before; young Barnes, 
therefore, was so far an event, a sensation. In the opera-house she had been vaguely struck by a 
handsome face. But here, in the freedom of outdoor dress and movement, he seemed to her a physical 
king of men; and, at the same time, his easy manner—which, however, was neither conceited nor ill- 
bred—showed him conscious of his advantages. 


As they chatted on the balcony she put him through his paces a little. He had been, it seemed, at Eton 



and Oxford; and she supposed that he belonged to the rich English world. His mother was a Lady 
Barnes; his father, she gathered, was dead; and he was travelling, no doubt, in the lordly English way, 
to get a little knowledge of the barbarians outside, before he settled down to his own kingdom, and the 
ways thereof. She envisaged a big Georgian house in a spreading park, like scores that she had seen in 
the course of motoring through England the year before. 

Meanwhile, the dear young man was evidently trying to talk to her, without too much reference to the 
gilt gingerbread of this world. He did not wish that she should feel herself carried into regions where 
she was not at home, so that his conversation ran amicably on music. Had she learned it abroad? He 
had a cousin who had been trained at Leipsic; wasn’t teaching it trying sometimes—when people had 
no ear? Delicious! She kept it up, talking with smiles of "my pupils" and "my class," while they 
wandered after the others upstairs to the dark low-roofed room above the death-chamber, where Martha 
Washington spent the last years of her life, in order that from the high dormer window she might 
command the tomb on the slope below, where her dead husband lay. The curator told the well-known 
story. Mrs. Verrier, standing beside him, asked some questions, showed indeed some animation. 

"She shut herself up here? She lived in this garret? That she might always see the tomb? That is really 
true?" 

Barnes, who did not remember to have heard her speak before, turned at the sound of her voice, and 
looked at her curiously. She wore an expression—bitter or incredulous—which, somehow, amused him. 
As they descended again to the garden he communicated his amusement—discreetly—to Miss Floyd. 

Did Mrs. Verrier imply that no one who was not a fool could show her grief as Mrs. Washington did? 
That it was, in fact, a sign of being a fool to regret your husband? 

"Did she say that?" asked Miss Floyd quickly. 

"Not like that, of course, but-" 

They had now reached the open air again, and found themselves crossing the front court to the kitchen- 
garden. Daphne Floyd did not wait till Roger should finish his sentence. She turned on him a face 
which was grave if not reproachful. 

"I suppose you know Mrs. Verrier's story?" 

"Why, I never saw her before! I hope I haven't said anything I oughtn't to have said?" 

"Everybody knows it here," said Daphne slowly. "Mrs. Verrier married three years ago. She married a 
Jew—a New Yorker—who had changed his name. You know Jews are not in what we call 'society' over 
here? But Madeleine thought she could do it; she was in love with him, and she meant to be able to do 
without society. But she couldn't do without society; and presently she began to dine out, and go to 
parties by herself—he urged her to. Then, after a bit, people didn't ask her as much as before; she 
wasn't happy; and her people began to talk to him about a divorce—naturally they had been against her 
marrying him all along. He said—as they and she pleased. Then, one night about a year ago, he took 
the train to Niagara—of course it was a very commonplace thing to do—and two days afterwards he 
was found, thrown up by the whirlpool; you know, where all the suicides are found!" 

Barnes stopped short in front of his companion, his face flushing. 



"What a horrible story!" he said, with emphasis. 

Miss Floyd nodded. 

"Yes, poor Madeleine has never got over it." 

The young man still stood riveted. 

"Of course Mrs. Verrier herself had nothing to do with the talk about divorce?" 

Something in his tone roused a combative instinct in his companion. She, too, coloured, and drew 
herself up. 

"Why shouldn't she? She was miserable. The marriage had been a great mistake." 

"And you allow divorce for that?" said the man, wondering. "Oh, of course I know every State is 
different, and some States are worse than others. But, somehow, I never came across a case like that— 
first hand—before." 

He walked on slowly beside his companion, who held herself a little stiffly. 

"I don't know why you should talk in that way," she said at last, breaking out in a kind of resentment, 
"as though all our American views are wrong! Each nation arranges these things for itself. You have the 
laws that suit you; you must allow us those that suit us." 

Barnes paused again, his face expressing a still more complete astonishment. 

"You say that?" he said. "You!" 

"And why not?" 

"But—but you are so young!" he said, evidently finding a difficulty in putting his impressions. "I beg 
your pardon—I ought not to talk about it at all. But it was so odd that-" 

"That I knew anything about Mrs. Verrier's affairs?" said Miss Floyd, with a rather uncomfortable 
laugh. "Well, you see, American girls are not like English ones. We don't pretend not to know what 
everybody knows." 

"Of course," said Roger hurriedly; "but you wouldn't think it a fair and square thing to do?" 

"T hink what?" 

"Why, to marry a man, and then talk of divorcing him because people didn’t invite you to their parties." 
"She was very unhappy," said Daphne stubbornly. 

"Well, by Jove!" cried the young man, "she doesn't look very happy now!" 



"No," Miss Floyd admitted. "No. There are many people who think she'll never get over it." 

"Well, I give it up." The Apollo shrugged his handsome shoulders. "You say it was she who proposed to 
divorce him?—yet when the wretched man removes himself, then she breaks her heart!" 

"Naturally she didn’t mean him to do it in that way," said the girl, with impatience. "Of course you 
misunderstood me entirely!—entirely!" she added with an emphasis which suited with her heightened 
colour and evidently ruffled feelings. 

Young Bames looked at her with embarrassment. What a queer, hot-tempered girl! Yet there was 
something in her which attracted him. She was graceful even in her impatience. Her slender neck, and 
the dark head upon it, her little figure in the white muslin, her dainty arms and hands—these points in 
her delighted an honest eye, quite accustomed to appraise the charms of women. But, by George! she 
took herself seriously, this little music-teacher. The air of wilful command about her, the sharpness with 
which she had just rebuked him, amazed and challenged him. 

"I am very sorry if I misunderstood you," he said, a little on his dignity; "but I thought you-" 

"You thought I sympathized with Mrs. Verrier? So I do; though of course I am awfully sorry that such a 

dreadful thing happened. But you'll find, Mr. Barnes, that American girls-" The colour rushed into 

her small olive cheeks. "Well, we know all about the old ideas, and we kn ow also too well that there's 
only one life, and we don't mean to have that one spoilt. The old notions of marriage—your English 
notions," cried the girl facing him—"make it tyranny! Why should people stay together when they see 
it's a mistake? We say everybody shall have their chance. And not one chance only, but more than one. 
People find out in marriage what they couldn’t find out before, and so-" 

"You let them chuck it just when they're tired of it?" laughed Barnes. "And what about the-" 

"The children?" said Miss Floyd calmly. "Well, of course, that has to be very carefully considered. But 
how can it do children any good to live in an unhappy home?" 

"Had Mrs. Verrier any children?" 

"Yes, one little girl." 

"I suppose she meant to keep her?" 

"Why, of course." 

"And the father didn't care?" 

"Well, I believe he did," said Daphne unwillingly. "Yes, that was very sad. He was quite devoted to 
her." 

"And you think that's all right?" Bames looked at his companion, smiling. 

"Well, of course, it was a pity," she said, with fresh impatience; "I admit it was a pity. But then, why did 
she ever marry him? That was the horrible mistake." 



"I suppose she thought she liked him." 

"Oh, it was he who was so desperately in love with her. He plagued her into doing it." 

"Poor devil!" said Barnes heartily. "All right, we're coming." 

The last words were addressed to General Hobson, waving to them from the kitchen-garden. They 
hurried on to join the curator, who took the party for a stroll round some of the fields over which 
George Washington, in his early married life, was accustomed to ride in summer and winter dawns, 
inspecting his negroes, his plantation, and his barns. The grass in these Southern fields was already 
high; there were shining fruit-trees, blossom-laden, in an orchard copse; and the white dogwood 
glittered in the woods. 

For two people to whom the traditions of the place were dear, this quiet walk through Washington's 
land had a charm far beyond that of the reconstructed interior of the house. Here were things unaltered 
and unalterable, boundaries, tracks, woods, haunted still by the figure of the young master and 
bridegroom who brought Patsy Curtis there in 1759. To the gray-haired curator every foot of them was 
sacred and familiar; he knew these fields and the records of them better than any detail of his own 
personal affairs; for years now he had lived in spirit with Washington, through all the hours of the 
Mount Vernon day; his life was ruled by one great ghost, so that everything actual was comparatively 
dim. Boyson too, a fine soldier and a fine intelligence, had a mind stored with Washingtoniana. Every 
now and then he and the curator fell back on each other's company. They knew well that the others 
were not worthy of their opportunity; although General Hobson, seeing that most of the memories 
touched belonged to a period before the Revolution, obeyed the dictates of politeness, and made 
amends for his taciturnity indoors by a talkative vein outside. 

Captain Boyson was not, however, wholly occupied with history or reminiscence. He perceived very 
plainly before the walk was over that the General's good-looking nephew and Miss Daphne Floyd were 
interested in each other's conversation. When they joined the party in the garden it seemed to him that 
they had been disputing. Miss Daphne was flushed and a little snappish when spoken to; and the young 
man looked embarrassed. But presently he saw that they gravitated to each other, and that, whatever 
chance combination might be formed during the walk, it always ended for a time in the flight ahead of 
the two figures, the girl in the rose-coloured sash and the tall handsome youth. Towards the end of the 
walk they became separated from the rest of the party, and only arrived at the little station just in time 
before the cars started. On this occasion again, they had been clearly arguing and disagreeing; and 
Daphne had the air of a ruffled bird, her dark eyes glittering, her mouth set in the obstinate lines that 
Boyson knew by heart. But again they sat together in the car, and talked and sparred all the way home; 
while Mrs. Verrier, in a comer of the carriage, shut her hollow eyes, and laid her thin hands one over 
the other, and in her purple draperies made a picture a la Melisande which was not lost upon her 
companions. Boyson's mind registered a good many grim or terse comments, as occasionally he found 
himself watching this lady. Scarcely a year since that hideous business at Niagara, and here she was in 
that extravagant dress! He wished his sister would not make a friend of her, and that Daphne Floyd saw 
less of her. Miss Daphne had quite enough bees in her own bonnet without adopting Mrs. Verrier's. 

Meanwhile, it was the General who, on the return journey, was made to serve Miss Boyson's gift for 
monopoly. She took possession of him in a business-like way, inquiring into his engagements in 
Washington, his particular friends, his opinion of the place and the people, with a light-handed 
acuteness which was more than a match for the Englishman's instincts of defence. The General did not 
mean to give himself away; he intended, indeed, precisely the contrary; but, after every round of 



conversation Miss Boyson felt herself more and more richly provided with materials for satire at the 
expense of England and the English tourist, his invincible conceit, insularity, and condescension. She 
was a clever though tiresome woman; and expressed herself best in letters. She promised herself to 
write a "character” of General Hobson in her next letter to an intimate friend, which should be a 
masterpiece. Then, having led him successfully through the role of the comic Englishman abroad, she 
repaid him with information. She told him, not without some secret amusement at the reprobation it 
excited, the tragic story of Mrs. Verrier. She gave him a full history of her brother's honourable and 
brilliant career; and here let it be said that the precieuse in her gave way to the sister, and that she 
talked with feeling. And finally she asked him with a smile whether he admired Miss Floyd. The 
General, who had in fact been observing Miss Floyd and his nephew with some little uneasiness during 
the preceding half-hour, replied guardedly that Miss Floyd was pretty and picturesque, and apparently a 
great talker. Was she a native of Washington? 

"You never heard of Miss Floyd?—of Daphne Floyd? No? Ah, well!"—and she laughed—"I suppose I 
ought to take it as a compliment, of a kind. There are so many rich people now in this queer country of 
ours that even Daphne Floyds don't matter." 

"Is Miss Floyd so tremendously rich?" 

General Hobson turned a quickened countenance upon her, expressing no more than the interest felt by 
the ordinary man in all societies—more strongly, perhaps, at the present day than ever before—in the 
mere fact of money. But Miss Boyson gave it at once a personal meaning, and set herself to play on 
what she scornfully supposed to be the cupidity of the Englishman. She produced, indeed, a full and 
particular account of Daphne Floyd's parentage, possessions, and prospects, during which the General's 
countenance represented him with great fidelity. A trace of recalcitrance at the beginning—for it was 
his opinion that Miss Boyson, like most American women, talked decidedly too much—gave way to 
close attention, then to astonishment, and finally to a very animated observation of Miss Floyd's slender 
person as she sat a yard or two from him on the other side of the car, laughing, frowning, or chattering 
with Roger. 

"And that poor child has the management of it all?" he said at last, in a tone which did him credit. He 
himself had lost an only daughter at twenty-one, and he held old-fashioned views as to the helplessness 
of women. 

But Cecilia Boyson again misunderstood him. 

"Oh, yes!" she said, with a cool smile. "Everything is in her own hands—everything! Mrs. Phillips 
would not dare to interfere. Daphne always has her own way." 

The General said no more. Cecilia Boyson looked out of the window at the darkening landscape, 
thinking with malice of Daphne's dealings with the male sex. It had been a Sleeping Beauty story so 
far. Treasure for the winning—a thorn hedge—and slain lovers! The handsome Englishman would try it 
next, no doubt. All young Englishmen, according to her, were on the look-out for American heiresses. 
Music teacher indeed! She would have given a good deal to hear the conversation of the uncle and 
nephew when the party broke up. 

The General and young Barnes made their farewells at the railway station, and took their way on foot 
to their hotel. Washington was steeped in sunset. The White House, as they passed it, glowed amid its 
quiet trees. Fafayette Square, with its fountains and statues, its white and pink magnolias, its strolling, 



chatting crowd, the fronts of the houses, the long vistas of tree-lined avenues, the street cars, the 
houses, the motors, all the openings and distances of the beautiful, leisurely place—they saw them 
rosily transfigured under a departing sun, which throughout the day had been weaving the quick spells 
of a southern spring. 

"Jolly weather!" said Roger, looking about him. "And a very nice afternoon. How long are you staying 
here, Uncle Archie?" 

"I ought to be off at the end of the week; and of course you want to get back to New York? I say, you 
seemed to be getting on with that young lady?" 

The General turned a rather troubled eye upon his companion. 

"She wasn't bad fun," said the young man graciously; "but rather an odd little thing! We quarrelled 
about every conceivable subject. And it's queer how much that kind of girl seem s to go about in 
America. She goes everywhere and knows everything. I wonder how she manages it." 

"What kind of girl do you suppose she is?" asked the General, stopping suddenly in the middle of 
Lafayette Square. 

"She told me she taught singing," said Roger, in a puzzled voice, "to a class of girls in New York." 

The General laughed. 

"She seems to have made a fool of you, my dear boy. She is one of the great heiresses of America." 
Roger's face expressed a proper astonishment. 

"Oh! that's it, is it? I thought once or twice there was something fishy—she was trying it on. Who told 
you?" 

The General retailed his information. Miss Daphne Floyd was the orphan daughter of an enormously 
rich and now deceased lumber-king, of the State of Illinois. He had made vast sums by lumbering, and 
then invested in real estate in Chicago and Buffalo, not to speak of a railway or two, and had finally left 
his daughter and only child in possession of a fortune generally estimated at more than a million 
sterling. The money was now entirely in the girl's power. Her trustees had been sent about their 
business, though Miss Floyd was pleased occasionally to consult them. Mrs. Phillips, her chaperon, had 
not much influence with her; and it was supposed that Mrs. Verrier advised her more than anyone else. 

"Good heavens!" was all that young Barnes could find to say when the story was told. He walked on 
absently, flourishing his stick, his face working under the stress of amused meditation. At last he 
brought out: 

"You know, Uncle Archie, if you'd heard some of the things Miss Floyd was saying to me, your hair 
would have stood on end." 

The General raised his shoulders. 


I dare say. I'm too old-fashioned for America. The sooner I clear out the better. Their newspapers make 



me sick; I hate the hotels—I hate the cooking; and there isn't a nation in Europe I don't feel myself 
more at home with." 


Roger laughed his clear, good-tempered laugh. "Oh! I don't feel that way at all. I get on with them 
capitally. They're a magnificent people. And, as to Miss Floyd, I didn't mean anything bad, of course. 
Only the ideas some of the girls here have, and the way they discuss them—well, it beats me!" 

"What sort of ideas?" 

Roger's handsome brow puckered in the effort to explain. "They don't think anything's settled, you 
know, as we do at home. Miss Floyd doesn't. They think they've got to settle a lot of things that English 
girls don't trouble about, because they're just told to do ’em, or not to do 'em, by the people that look 
after them!" 

"'Everything hatched over again, and hatched different,'" said the General, who was an admirer of 
George Eliot; "that's what they'd like, eh? Pooh! That's when they're young. They quiet down, like all 
the rest of the world." 

Barnes shook his head. "But they are hatching it over again. You meet people here in society you 
couldn't meet at home. And it's all right. The law backs them up." 

"You're talking about divorce!" said the General. "Aye! it's astounding! The tales one hears in the 
smoking-room after dinner! In Wyoming, apparently, six months' residence, and there you are. You 
prove a little cruelty, the husband makes everything perfectly easy, you say a civil good-bye, and the 
thing's done. Well, they'll pay for it, my dear Roger—they'll pay for it. Nobody ever yet trifled with the 
marriage law with impunity." 

The energy of the old man's bearing became him. 

Through Roger's mind the thought flashed: "Poor dear Uncle Archie! If he'd been a New Yorker he’d 
never have put up with Aunt Lavinia for thirty years!" 

They turned into their hotel, and ordered dinner in an hour's time. Roger found some English letters 
waiting for him, and carried them off to his room. He opened his mother's first. Lady Barnes wrote a 
large and straggling hand, which required many sheets and much postage. It might have been observed 
that her son looked at the sheets for a minute, with a certain distaste, before he began upon them. Yet he 
was deeply attached to his mother, and it was from her letters week by week that he took his marching 
orders. If she only wouldn't ride her ideas quite so hard; if she would sometimes leave him alone to act 
for himself! 

Here it was again—the old story: 

"Don't suppose I put these things before you on my account. No, indeed; what does it matter what 
happens to me? It is when I think that you may have to spend your whole life as a clerk in a bank, 
unless you rouse yourself now—(for you know, my dear Roger, though you have very good wits, you're 
not as frightfully clever as people have to be nowadays)—that I begin to despair. But that is entirely in 
your own hands. You have what is far more valuable than cleverness—you have a delightful 
disposition, and you are one of the handsomest of men. There! of course, I know you wouldn’t let me 
say it to you in your presence; but it's true all the same. Any girl should be proud to marry you. There 



are plenty of rich girls in America; and if you play your cards properly you will make her and yourself 
happy. The grammar of that is not quite right, but you understand me. Find a nice girl—of course a nice 
girl—with a fortune large enough to put you back in your proper sphere; and it doesn't matter about me. 
You will pay my rent, I dare say, and help me through when I want it; but that's nothing. The point is, 
that I cannot submit to your career being spoiled through your poor father's mad imprudence. You must 
retrieve yourself—you must. Nobody is anything nowadays in the world without money; you know that 
as well as I do. And besides, there is another reason. You have got to forget the affair of last spring, to 
put it entirely behind you, to show that horrid woman who threw you over that you will make your life 
a success in spite of her. Rouse yourself, my dear Roger, and do your best. I hope by now you have 
forwarded all my introductions? You have your opportunity, and I must say you will be a great fool if 
you don’t use it. Do use it my dear boy, for my sake. I am a very unhappy woman; but you might, if you 
would, bring back a little brightness to my life." 

After he had read the letter, young Barnes sat for some time in a brown study on the edge of his bed. 
The letter contained only one more repetition of counsels that had been dinned into his ears for months 
—almost ever since the financial crash which had followed his father's death, and the crash of another 
sort, concerning himself, which had come so quick upon it. His thoughts returned, as they always did at 
some hour of the day or night, to the "horrid woman." Yes, that had hit him hard; the lad's heart still 
throbbed with bitterness as he thought of it. He had never felt anything so much; he didn't believe he 
should ever mind anything so much again. "I'm not one of your sentimental sort," he thought, half 
congratulating himself, half in self-contempt. But he could not get her out of his head; he wondered if 
he ever should. And it had gone pretty far too. By Jove! that night in the orchard!—when she had 
kissed him, and thrown her arms round his neck! And then to write him that letter, when things were at 
their worst. She might have done the thing decently. Have treated a fellow kindly at least. Well, of 
course, it was all done with. Yes, it was. Done with! 

He got up and began to pace his small room, his hands in his pockets, thinking of the night in the 
orchard. Then gradually the smart lessened, and his thoughts passed away to other things. That little 
Yankee girl had really made good sport all the way home. He had not been dull for a moment; she had 
teased and provoked him so. Her eyes, too, were wonderfully pretty, and her small, pointed chin, and 
her witch-like imperious ways. Was it her money, the sense that she could do as she liked with most 
people, that made her so domineering and masterful? Very likely. On the journey he had put it down 
just to a natural and very surprising impudence. That was when he believed that she was a teacher, 
earning her bread. But the impudence had not prevented him from finding it much more amusing to 
talk to her than to anybody else. 

And, on the whole, he thought she had not disliked him, though she had said the rudest things to him, 
and he had retaliated. She had asked him, indeed, to join them in an excursion the following day, and to 
tea at the Country Club. He had meant, if possible, to go back to New York on the morrow. But perhaps 
a day or two longer- 

So she had a million—the little sprite? She was and would be a handful!—with a fortune or without it. 
And possessed also of the most extraordinary opinions. But he thought he would go on the excursion, 
and to the Country Club. He began to fold his mother's letter, and put it back into its envelope, while a 
slight flush mounted in his cheeks, and the young mouth that was still so boyish and candid took a 
stiffer line. 




ON THE ART OF FICTION 

By Willa Gather 

The Borzoi 1920: Being a sort of record offive years' publishing 


One is sometimes asked about the “obstacles” that confront young writers who are trying to do good 
work. I should say the greatest obstacles that writers today have to get over, are the dazzling 
journalistic successes of twenty years ago, stories that surprised and delighted by their sharp 
photographic detail and that were really nothing more than lively pieces of reporting. The whole aim of 
that school of writing was novelty—never a very important thing in art. They gave us, altogether, poor 
standards—taught us to multiply our ideas instead of to condense them. They tried to make a story out 
of every theme that occurred to them and to get returns on every situation that suggested itself. They 
got returns, of a kind. But their work, when one looks back on it, now that the novelty upon which they 
counted so much is gone, is journalistic and thin. The especial merit of a good reportorial story is that it 
shall be intensely interesting and pertinent today and shall have lost its point by tomorrow. 

Art, it seems to me, should simplify. That, indeed, is very nearly the whole of the higher artistic 
process; finding what conventions of form and what detail one can do without and yet preserve the 
spirit of the whole—so that all that one has suppressed and cut away is there to the reader’s 
consciousness as much as if it were in type on the page. Millet had done hundreds of sketches of 
peasants sowing grain, some of them very complicated and interesting, but when he came to 8paint the 
spirit of them all into one picture, “The Sower,” the composition is so simple that it seems inevitable. 
All the discarded sketches that went before made the picture what it finally became, and the process 
was all the time one of simplifying, of sacrificing many conceptions good in themselves for one that 
was better and more universal. 

Any first rate novel or story must have in it the strength of a dozen fairly good stories that have been 
sacrificed to it. A good workman can’t be a cheap workman; he can’t be stingy about wasting material, 
and he cannot compromise. Writing ought either to be the manufacture of stories for which there is a 
market demand—a business as safe and commendable as making soap or breakfast foods—or it should 
be an art, which is always a search for something for which there is no market demand, something new 
and untried, where the values are intrinsic and have nothing to do with standardized values. The 
courage to go on without compromise does not come to a writer all at once—nor, for that matter, does 
the ability. Both are phases of natural development. In the beginning, the artist, like his public, is 
wedded to old forms, old ideals, and his vision is blurred by the memory of old delights he would like 
to recapture. 
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EPfA TOY IAIOY 


SE BIBAIA 

Tpayod8ia xr)^ IIaxpi8og pot). 
'Ypvoq sic xpv A9r|vdv. 

Ta paxia xpc Toypq pot). 

To spyov xov KpooxaAAp. 

'Iappoi Kai AvaTiaioxoi. 

Tacpo<;. 

Oi yaipsxiopoi xpc H/aoysvvpxpc. 

ETOIMAZONTAI 

Iloippaxa. 

Apapaxa. Ioxopisq. 

KpixiKa. 


H loxopia xodxp TipcoxocpavpKsv, s8co Kai 
8sKa ypovia, axr|v «Eoxia» xot) Apooivp. 

MiKpp Kai aKoixayxp, p’ sva xod apGpo oxoo 
I Iapioiod xo Figaro, va xpv Trpoosqouv SKaps 
o Toydppq. Opcoc 9a xpv csyava, av 8sv 
xpv soTtpcoyvs va Pyp cava axo (pcoc o cpiAoq 
poo o IldAlpg. 

Aoxp xpv icxopia xpv acpispcovw o' sosv', aji/.p Kai aypappaxp yovatea, o' sos, Kappsvp Xapaoyp. Tpv 
aKoooa a7to xo oxopa ooo, Kai Koixaqa va xpv Kpaxpoco, ki 600 7iioxd pTiopodoa, yia va sipai 
avxiXaXoq SiKoq ooo. Tiaxi, ki oxav piAdq sod, svac / xi.oc oAOKAppoq xa Adyta ooo oxa )|/i9opiqci. Ka9s 
ooo loxopia, ycopiq va xo KaxaAafiaivpc, xoo ysvouc sivai 7 toippa. Asv sioai yovafoa, sioai p Oppp p 
8 iaAaApxpa 8 sv sysiq xitioxs oapKiKo, sioai \|/oyp povaxp- xa paxia ooo tioxs 8sv pooydqoov, 7 ioxs 5s 
oKoxiSidqoov. Ooa Asc, xa pAsiisiq oAoCcdvxava p 7 tpocxd ooo, ki ooa |3Aejieic, KaGcoq xa p 
Oavxaoia xa Gcopsig. Ti' aoxo sivai Kai xa Aoyia ooo oAoqcovxava, oocpp k' p y/aoooa ooo, ajiAp ki 
aypappaxp yovaoca. Ms payvpxiqoov xa paxia ooo Kai ps paysdoov xa Aoyia ooo, Kai voitoGco Kaxi xi 
pspa xpv ppspa ps Ssvsi tuo oipiyxa p' sosva. Eod ps TipcoxoxpayooSpasq pcopo oxpv Kodvia- xa 
ocxspva xa Aoyia ttoo 9a.Kodooj oxpv K/avp xoo Gavdxoo, 9sAco va Pyoov an' xo 8iko ooo oxopa. 

0ANATOZ1TAAAHKAPIOY 

Kavsiq 8 sv S 7 tsos va Koippdp, oAoi aypo 7 ivodoav 7100 va kAsiooov paxi xsxoia ypoviapa vdyxa; Ndyxa 
xpq Ms.yd.Apq niapaoKsopc. D,xi 7 ispaoav xa psoavoyxa, poopsq oi KapTidvsq Kai oxiq xpsiq 
EKKApoooAsq xoo 0 aAaoooycop 100. Eamaivoov k’ oi KapTidvsq yia xoo Xpioxod xa na 9 p, oa vayoov ki 
aoxsq av 9 pc) 7 uvp ipoyp Kai 5 s arcopodv an' xo Pa 9 d Kappo xooq odxs va iqscpcoviooov. Movo xa qd/ava 
xpixoovia tsKoixpaivoov xov Koopo oxcov jrai 8 i(ov xa yspia- xpsyoov xa 7 iai 5 ia, ki ano ysixovia os 
ysixovia, ki and nopxa os nopxa, Kai xa yxorcoovs ps kuko Kai ps cpcovsq: «T 2 pa yia xpv SKKApod! Dp a 
yia xpv SKK/.pod!» K' oi Aiyooxoi 7100 anopsvoov Paponvoi, 7 isxsiodvxai caipviopsvoi Kai xpsyoov oxo 
7 ia.pd. 9 opo, 9 appd)vxaq tick yAoKoyapai^si Kai 7icoq Tispvdsi Kaxoo 0 STnxdqnoi;. Tia xpv aydnp xoo 
Xpioxod, pia ipopa xo ypovo, xp MsydAp IlapaoKsop, PooPaivovx' 01 KapTidvsq xoo 0 aAaoooycopiod, 





sks(vs<; povo yiaxi, an' d.Kpq o' aKpq, to Ga.Aaaaoycopi aqKCjbvsxai axo 71681, yia xr|v aya 7 tq noli too 
Xpiaxoo, pia (popa xo ypovo, xq vdyxa xqq McyaAqq I lapaoKcoqq. 

'Exai k' SKSivq xq voyxa- yovaiKsc ki dvxpsc, d/loi ycopia ki aXXoi pauoyxoi, spyaivav an’ xa 0711x1a, 
and toxic KacpcvcScq, kou GKopTuCovxav sSw k' sksi Korea xic CKKAqaicg. Oi TrcpTraxqaicq Papoyximooaav 
oxa KaAvxepipia ki oA,osva spaKpaivs xooq qyooq 0 avxiAa.Aoc xqq voyxaq. K' q vdyxa, SpoaoaxdAayxq 
aTipi/adxiKq, p' sva (psyyapi voaxacpsvo 7100 7 tasi va PaaiASipq Kai yovsi ayvoxspq yi' aoxo xq Adpvpq 
xoi) axa paopa Kai ^aaPsaxcoxa naXioonna Kai axa axpaPa aoKaKia, 7100, /ayq, 7 ispiaoq, tiots k' q 
kdoTiq 8 sv xooq acittci. Oi CKKAqaicc OAOcpwxcc, ps 7 ropxcg opGdvoiyxcq. K 6 . 7 roi) kuttoo ccydvovxav coq 
cqo) q cpcovq xoo avayvcooxq, 7 tpiv apyiaoov 01 Gpqvoi. A A Ad xo pcydAo xo Tiavqyopi yivsx' an' ecu an’ 
tic, CKKAqoicq. Tdpco as (pomcc pcydAcg Gpcppsvcc ps psxaiva, ps KAqpuxoqoAa, ps aaviSia, ps 
cppoKuAa, ps GKaqnSia Kai ps Koqnvia xqq pTiooyaSaq, Kai Ka 7 too Ka. 7 ioi) p 1 oAOKAqpo 7 iapa 0 op 6 (pOAAO, 
— aAloipovo axa yapqXa oTiredKiu Kai axiq aaoAAoyiGxcq voiKOKopsg, xq vdyxa SKSivq! — ydpco as 
cpomcq, xoo Koopoo xa 7 taiSid Kai xa nohonaido., Kai psaa axa TiaiSia ki dvxpsc ps pooaxaKia, 
TiqSodvs, xpsyoov, dkaXaCpvv, Suipcmqovxui ki aaxpa 7 topota)dv axa GKoxq Kai PpovToyxo 7 todv axqv 
qaoyia 01 aa/aopcq Kai xa yovxpa yaAKodvia — Xojgov, Kdpis! — k’ 01 xpuKaxpouKcc Kai xa yaipa.Aid, 
ps xsyvq Kapcopsva a 7 io KaAdpia ki o.tio yovxpoyapxa, Kai yspiapsva ps p 7 iapooxi, ps pTiapodxi 
uxc as Koxo. Aigkoc yia xo p 7 iapodxi ydpiqc psaa axig cKK^qaisg. Avxpcq Kai 7 iai 8 ia, (pcoxoKaiyovxav p’ 
SKSiva, xqq (pcoxidq xa advepya, yia xqv Ka.Aq ypovia. M 7 tapodxi pupils xo GaXaaaoycopi k 1 01 svopixsg 
ps xooq svopixsg oxsKovxav apav yia TioAspo. 

Asv qxav povov 01 SKKXqaisg uvoryxcq, xqv dbpa SKSivq. ESco k 1 sksi 7 ip 6 [k/.AAc piaavoiypsvo Kava 
payspsio, Kavcvac Kacpsvcq. Oao vapG 1 q copa 7100 9 a Pyq o S 7 Uxd(pioq, coq xiq xpeig xo 7 tpco(, oaoc 0 
Koapoc; 8 s pTiopouas va 7 tspva xqv copa xoo oA,op 9 o<; pso' axqv sKKA,qoia! M' sva Papo yX,oKo, ps sva 
psqc Kai 800 poiKpqqicq 7 iopyid)TiKo Kpaai, Kaxa 7 uavsxai ko.vsic ooxsp' a 7 io xq vqaxsia Kai Tiaipvsi 
Sovapq yia va oovxpo(psi|/q xov STUxdcpio. K' sxoi oiya aiya 01 napeec xpaPsioovxav Kaxa xiq sKKAqaicc 
ps Spoaiopsvo oxopdyi. TsAsoxaia siys qsyaGxq axo KpaooTiooXsio xoo 'Fqpsvoo pia aovxpocpid 
yapoopsvq- 0 Mqxpog o Poops/acoxqg, 0 rlavvdKoq 0 Tapvavapag, 0 MdpKoq 0 Kaviviaq Kai xo TiaiSi 
xqq Xapixaivaq, 7100 Kavsig 8 sv xoKpaqs ps xovopa xoo, oao ttoo Kai xo 1S10 xo ct/aoe ki aKooys povo 
oav xov (pcovaqav q Tapia TapcAa. K' 01 xcGaapsc Ga^aooivoi- 0 Tipooxoc eiye yapoKaiKo, o Ssoxspoc 
600ASOS axo i|/apoKaiKO too Tipcoxoo, o xpixoq xaqiSsos ps xig paouvsq, Kai q Tapia TapcAa qxav 
vpapaq. Kai 01 xsaaspsq siKoamsvxs ypovcov ki aSspcpcopsvoi o.tio xa piKpa xooq ypovia. To Kpaai k' q 
KooPsvxa xoog avai|/av xo Kscpd/a, ki av 8sv qxav MsydAq IlapaaKcoq, Ga xoaKooCav. To xpayooSi 
piaaya/avo, andka anala ki aGsAqxa, ^sepoxpeovs axa ysiAq xooq xsxoia voyxa. Ixa oaxspva 
KaxdAaPav 7io)q apyqaav. Ixov Aq N iko/ox, /aya TioSapia TiapsKsi a7to xo KpaaoTiooAsio, dpyiaav ki 
c\|/SAvav «Ai ysvsai 7 iaaai». O ^Fqpcvoq saxsKS axo cpxspo yia va KAsiaq. nsxayxqKav axq axiypq. 
BpsGqKav axo Spopo. 

«Mtopc qeyaaa xa Psyya/aKd!» (pwvdqsi 0 Kaviviaq. 

Ta Psyya/aK'd xa siyav yia va xavaipoov axov S7nxdqno. 

«Ixa 71081a too xpaTisuou xa7iiGcoaa, qsppd axqv ayKeovq, acci 0 Mqxpog- axaaoo Kai axa (pspvco». 

Kai PiaaxiKoc sKaps va yopiaq axov Kacpsvs. 

Ma yopi^ovxaq yAoax|x/.si axo TicqooAi a 7 iavoo, Kai ca.TiAcovcxai pa.Kpdq TiAaxoq, Kai yKOTi! aKooaxqK 1 
evaq ^spoq Kpoxog. 



Tpia iqspooKaoxa ysAoia iqscpuyav and xa oxopaxa xod MapKou, xou I dawaKou Kai xpq Tapiaq, Kai pia 
(pcovp, sva «oKoxcb 0 r|Ka» and xo gxo pa xou Mpxpou. 

«KaM, aSspcps, 7tou GKoxcb0pKsq! of|Kco xcbpa pp7icoq yximposq; 

— Mcops, GKoxd>0r|Ka! 8 s pTiopd) va opKco 0 d)! 8s ps 7Ugxs6sxs;» 

Kai p' sva Poyypxo xsXsicogsv o Aoyoq xou, k' p (pcovr) yu0pKs 7tapa7roviapa, payiapsvp, aa vdys 7ta0si 
and xo 7tsoipo ki auxp. K' scpxaas axauxia xouq r| cpravp xou xooo Au7tpxspp, (3a0sia f’SyaApsvp a7to xa 
(puXXoKapSia, xooov siqacpv' aAXaypsvp an' xov 7tovo, cs\|/u%iGpsvp, 7iou xouq uspiyuGSV (8pcoxaq Kai 
xouq xpsiq. EiSav 7tcoq 8sv pxav ycopaxa. 

«Mcops Mpxpo!» a7to0soav povo va qscpomooDV, k’ sxpsiqav va xov Tuaoouv, va xou 8dboouv ycpi yia 
va opKco 0 p. 

<<Exgi yia xo xitioxs- 7 iapa 7 taxpoa . . . yAuoxppoa . . . va, as pia (pAouS 1 a 7 tavou- AspovoKoppaxo 0 a 
pxav . . . va 7 ia 0 co xsxoio koko. . . Ay! oKoxcb 0 pKa!» 

Kai Tiio aiya Kai tuo TiapaTiovsxiKd sAsysv o,xi sasvs. IldAs\|/s va opKco 0 p povoq xou, 8 s p 7 topouos- xov 
avaopKcooav oi (iaach. 

«Koupayio, Mf|xpo!» 

O Mpxpoq 8s pjiopouGS va oxa0p oxa 71081a xou- xova xou 71681, xo 8s^(, Ssv xowoico0s 711a yia 71681, 
xou (paivoxav oav airo oiSspo, xou oxsKovxav aodAsuxo. Tov Kpaxouoav ano xiq paoydAsq. O kppsvoq 
siys kasigsi xo payau k' soxsKoxav ki auxoq yia va pop0pap. napairspa 01 cpcovsq xcov tuxiSkov air’ eqco 
a7io xpv sokpoid oKop7tsiouvxai Kai [SoTCodv qsoTiouv axov aspa xa yaAKouviu- k' r\ vuyxa aoxpacpxsi, 
ppovxasi Kai ocpupiqsi, Kai piyvsi ppoxp ano O7ii0sq. Ano xiq Tiopxsq Kai xa 7tapa0upa x' Ar) Nikoao. 
xavappsva Kspia k' 01 AapTidosq xou S7tixa(piou (pavxdqouv guv aoxspia- Spoospa 7taiSiaxiKa 
ipaAoipaxa csyuvovxai: «Q vauku pou sap, yAUKuxaxov pou xskvov, 7iou s8si gou xo KdAAoq;» 

«Na xov Traps gxo o7rixi.» 

— Kpdqs xpq pawaq pou, Kavivia- sivai oxpv SKKApoid. 

— KaM Asq. Kavivia, xpaP' a 7 i' xpv tugco 7 ropxo 7 rouA,a- piAU xpq KApodpiooaq va xpq Tip 7 tcoq xr| 
yupsuouv sxgi, ps xpoTio. 

— Mr| xpv xpopaipiq, pps aSsp(ps, xp yuvaka neq xpq ncoq xp yupsusi 0 Mpxpoq». 

H p Appaiva, p pawa xou Mpxpou, pxavs Gxpv SKKApoid- PpioKovxav airoppaSuc; sksi ps xiq 
a^Xeq xiq yuvaiKsq- siys csvuxxigsi xov S 7 iixd(pio. 'Eyaos xov avSpa xpq 7 ipoxou va cpxaop oxa 
piG 0 K 07 iiGpaxa. Ki a 7 to xoxs, avxio xpuoo Kovxoyouvi Kai (psai KaxaKo kkiv 0 ps xo (pouvxeoxo Tra.Tidqi! 
Msaa gxo G 7 iixi Ssv Ka 0 ovxav 7 tapa yia va Koixdqp xo Mpxpo, xo yio xpq xo povaKpiPo, Kai Ssv aqnvs 
xo G 7 uxi 7 iapa yia va Koixdqp xa.p71SAd.Ki tiou xpq aipposv 0 paKapixpq. Tia va 7 iap gxo apTisAdKi 
TispvouGS aTio xa pvppaxa, Kai Kd. 7 rou Ka 7 iou avaPsv sva Kspi, k’ sKaiys /dyo Aipdvi axov xacpo xou 
paKapixp. K’ pxav yuvaka xpq SouAsidq, dqia yuvaka. Ki oxav psydAoosv o yioq xpq Kai xa^iSsij/s ps 
xa Kakia — xpv xsxvp xou Tiaxspa — ki ayd/aa ayd/aa, ps xcov yovscov xpv suxp Kai xp SiKp xou 
TipoKOTip, a 7 ioxxpas 8 iko xou KakaKi, xoxs p yppa p Appaiva oav va xo ouAAoyio 0 p ks 7110 tioau 7 icoq 



f|iav xpianavr'i — xo cs7tsxapo68i xpg xo yvoiacGpKsv, STipsTis va yvoiaoGp Kai yia xr|v v|/dxti xr)C- Ki 
a 7 to xoxs Bytovs ooyvoxspa oxriv sKicXpoid- ki 600 tcoo scpsoyav xa xpovia — xa dye Ttaxposi xa 
scpvxa — xooo Gsocpo[ 3 o 6 psvov svvoicoGs xov saoxo xpc. Opcog, va 7toops xr|v aApGsia, 7tspooxspo 
sxpsps xa pdyia Kai xa gcoxiKd, ycoplg ki aoxp kuaG. va xo KuxuAafknvp. 

«Kopd Appaiva, os yopsooov s^co, xo 7tai8( ooo . . .» xpafkovxag xr|v and xo cpopspa, xpc \|/iG6pios 
oxaoxi r| icApoGpiooa». 

«To TiaiSi poo! Kai xi va ps GsAp;» Asv Ttpocpxaos va xo aoAAoyioGp, Kai v;a, pitpooxG xpc o MGprag o 
Kaviviag, ^soKoocpcoxog Kai Xayaviaopsvog. 

«Titioxs, Kopa Appaiva, xo ttoSi xoo oxpayyooAxosv o Mpxpog». 

SsTrsxdyxriKsv p ypid, aodooopo yivpKs xpiyopco xpc, apyioav oi yovaucsg xa \|nGopiopaxa. «Zico 7 tp, 
yovaiKsc», cKpaCav ps Gopo oi S 7 rixpo 7 toi. AX/M. 7100 va ccotiGooov; KGxi cxpsgs- xi oxpayyoo/aopa 
pxav aoxo; kGtioioc Ga KdpKsv an' xa yoAKoovia, Ka.Tioiog Ga paxaipcbGpKs. Xxp oxiypp paGsoxpKs xo 
Tipapa- oxp oxiypp p piop sKKApoid siysv aSsidosi! ITod va KpaxpGp 0 Koopaxpc; Tpv SKKApaid xoo 
xp PpiaKsi nakx, pa xsxoia, Gsog va pug yAoxebvp, 8 s yivovxai kGGs pspa. 

«MGxia poo, pdxia poo, o Xpioxog! 0 Xpioxog!» cpcovage xpsyovxag p ypid. Ki a 7 i' sgto an’ xpv 
SKKApaid pAsjrsi sksi pirpooxG xpc xo TiaiSi, opGo ki aKKoop 7 tiox 6 oxov xoiyo. Tov TiapdaxsKav 01 
advxpocpoi, ki Gaaoi 7 tsvx' sgi. 

«Asv sivai xitioxs, pawa 71apa.7rd.xpoa, k' s 7 tsoa Kai yxoTipoa /ayaxi oxo yovaxo. naps oxo otuxi va 
pa^co a 7 iavoo xitioxs. Mia psyd.Ap 7 tsxpa cstiX-Gkocs xa oxpGp xpg cpxcoxpg. 'Efiavs ps xo voo xpg 
ysipoxspa, Kai oav xov siSs pirpooxa xpc sxoi opGo, oxo picoaPoapsvo 9 tog xoo cpsyyapioo, gavdcavsv. 

«0 Xpioxog! o Xpioxog! KaKp ropa, TiaiSi poo!» 

Kai Ssv p^sps Ttcog 0 Mpxpog 8 s p 7 topooos va KpaxpGp oxa 71081a xoo, Kai 7 ta>g 0 ( 8 iog siys 7 isi oxa 
TtaiSid: 

«BG.axs ps vaKKoopTipoco oxov xoiyo, yia va pp ps iSp Ggacpva p pawa poo Kai cpoPpGp». 

K 1 sksi 7100 xolsysv aoxo, psaa oxo voo xoo si 7 ts Kai kGxi Gaao ttoo 8s PypKs and xa ysiAp xoo: «II cog 
Ga ps i 8 p p Opoodvp!» 

H Opoodvp pxav p appapcoviaaxiKsia xoo. 

Kpaxcbvxag Kai csospvovxag ki avaopKcovovxag, xov Ttpyavs oxo o7tixi. Eksivp xp ypovid p XGP a P 
Appaiva, 0 MapKog 0 Kaviviag, 0 rlavvdKog Tapvavapag k’ p Tapia TapsAa 8s yappicav s7iixd(pio. 
SppspcbGpKav oxo Kpsppaxi xoo Mpxpoo. Asv ckasios paxi, 7iovodos, pouyypigs oav xadpog. To 71681 
xoo S 7 ippgoxav, STippgoxav, yivpKs pia koacovu! 

'Ecpspav xov KcxApxspo yiaxpo xoo 0 aAaoooyp)pio 6 . 17 ioo 8 aopsvog yiaxpog, ps xovopa. rioAAodg siys 
y/aixcoosi a 7 i' xa ycpiu xoo Xapoo. AApGsia 7 icog 01 ©aXaoooycopixsg xov STiaipvav 7 iavxa xpv xsAsoxaia 
oxiypp, acpoo a 7 isA 7 iigovxav an' xoog Kop 7 ioyiaw(xsg ki a 7 i' xig yiaxpioosg. Ti' aoxo k' sKsivog 
Ssiyvovxav oao Gopcopsvog- oyi yiaxi syavs xitioxs 7100 Ssv xov yopsoav 7 ipcoxpxspa, KaGcog sAsysv, 
aX/M yiaxi Kivxovsoav ydpiopa xp gcop xoog 01 KooxsvxsSsg, 7100 Tiioxsoav xoog xoapAaxdvoog. 'Ekuvsv 



opcoq k' stoi xr| SooAcid tod, kou acpod xov yXdxa>vs xov appcooxo, cs 0 dpaivs axo ppioiSi, xov TiAqpcovsq 
Ssv xov TiAqpcovsq. Tov cpopq 0 qKav oi dv 0 pa>Tioi, xooq STiaipvs xov aspa- axa oxspva xov oDvq 0 ioav, 

Kai 8s pTiopodoav va KapoDV ycopiq aoxov. 'ESayvs TiuQxspo oav KaTisxavioq, Tiapa oa vxoxopoq. Aoxq 
xr) cpopa o Mapicoc o Kaviviaq, o r lawaroq o Tapvavapaq k’ r| Tapia TapsAa cpsp 0 qKav cpiAoxipa Kai 
cppovipa- oxod yiaxpod sxpsqav apsocoq, Kai 8sv aKODoav xq Aqpaiva 7iou ydpsos va Tidpoov xqv 
KOKOva Mapiyq xqv TioAixiooa, ttod copKiqs xo paxiaopa, Tipocpxaivs xq psvxspodya, ioaqs xa PyaApsva 
KOKKa^a, k’ qxav KUAq yia Ka 0 s xi. 

To siSsv o yiaxpoq xo tioSi. Mrops, xi Siafio/apisvo yxDTiqpia arcavoD oxqv KODTia, pso’ oxq 0 qA.sia xod 
TtoSapiod! To Koixaqs KuAd, ki apsocoq xo sSsos ocpi^xa psoa oxa KUAdpia, xo KaAapcaos, KaOcbq Asv, 
Kai xod Assi: «Mqv xo Koovqoqc xo tioSi ood 0 a yivq KaAd, pa xpsidqsxai KapTiooov Kaipo Kai TioAAqv 
DTiopovq. Ms xov Kaipo 0 a oxpiipq xo vsdpo Kai 0 a yivq icaAd xo tioSi ood. Movo, xo ko.ao tiod ood 
0sao), pqv xo 7isipdqqq». K' sAsys Kai qavdAsys: «Mqv xo 7isipdqqq!» r vcopiqs xi KscpaAia aydpioxa sivai 
oi OaAaoooxcopixsq. 

O Mqxpoq o PoopsAicoxqq si%s TiAaxsia KapSia Kai psyaA' OTiopovq. AAAd xo koko 7iOD xov qdps qxav 
Kaxapa 0 sod. Oi OaAaoocr/cop ixsq siyav yiAisc yvcopsq yia xo iSio Tipapa- yia xo Mqxpo pia yvcbpq 
sixav- o Mqxpoq sivai TiaAAqKapi! Oi OaAaoooxcopixsq xavaysAodoav xa ypappaxa- xqv TiaAAqKapia 
xqv 7ipooKDVODoav. O Mqxpoq 8sv STiaxqos xo tioSi oto okoAeio. Ixov qAio, oxov aspa Kai oxa Kdpaxa 
SaoKaAsips, ki aTio pucpoq psyaAcoos. Sovqdiopsvqv sixs 0 copia. Ta oxq 0 q tod 8sv qxav 
Xopxapuxopsvoq Tidpyoq, ooSs oav Kaoxpo q KscpaAq xod. Odxs ipqAoq, odxs Kovxoq- Aiyvoq Tiapa Tiaxdq, 
psAaxpivoq p' sva Aiavo poDcxaKi Kai cpoovxcopsva oyoopopaAAa- cxpaPa xq oKodcpia xod, k' sva 
qoDvdpi kokkivo xdaoSuiAo oxq psoq xod- p' sva cpavsAAsvio TiooKapioo Tispvodos xooq xsipcovsq Kai 
xa KaAoKaipia xod. Ki opcoq ki aTio xq oovq 0 iopsvq aDxq 0 copia csxDvdxav q Aspsvxid, oxov aspa 7iOD 
sixs, oxqv TispTiaxqoia, os Ka 0 s xod paxia, os Ka 0 s KODvqpa. Kai o Mqxpoq o PoDps/awxqq ps xa 
siKooiTisvxs xpovia xod, xo Koppi 7iod 8sv scpdvxaqs, xq vxpojiaAq airavoD kotod oipq, Koopo pTiopooos 
va yuXda't] Kai Koopo va x^ioq. Kavsiq Ssv xod sPyaivs oxo 8popo- ps xq ypo 0 ia xod, sppixvs KaxoD 
poupa.Ao. Kapcprovs xa TioSia xod oxq yq, Kai Kavsiq Ss pnopoDos va xov xapaKoovqoq. Mia pspa o 
I lavvdKoq o Tapvavapaq, o Mapicoq o Kaviviaq k' q Tapia TapsXa TioAspoiioav cbpa oAoKAqpq va xovs 
csxo7iiooDV, KOD^ODpiaopsvoi oxa 71081a xod- xitioxs- P(idyoq dosioxoq ooo 7iod oxo xc/.oq aTi' xov 
iSproxa ki aTi' xov aycova ^a^ioxqKav oi av0p(D7roi Kai kovts\|/s va xoDq sp 0 q koAjio. Ma xa TioSapia 
SKsiva xa oiSspsvia, xaADyioxa, 7isxoDoav, qsxivaqoxav Kai oxpupoyDpiqav, oav a7io ipxspo ki a7io 
cpAoya ki and avspo TiAaopsva, xqv cop a tiod sospvs xo xopo xo TiaiSi xqq Aqpaivaq. Ka 0 s yjiovid, oxo 
Travqydpi x' Aq Aid, oxa ti Adyia xod ZDyod, sksi tiod xpsysi xo Kpoo to vspo Kai xa tiauto. via aTiAcovoDV 
ps xa (piiAAa xooq pia oKSTiq qsKODpaoxiKq TiAapsvq aTio Spooisq, qoKiouq Kai y/ai ko\|/ i 0 d piopaxa, sksi 
oxa KAscpxiKa Aipspia pia cpopa, o Mqxpoq o PoDps/acbxqq, (poDoxavsAAoepopspevoq, OTicoq Tiqyaivav ki 
a?Aoi Tiavqyupicbxsq, ps xq ypDoqv appaxcooid xod TiaTiTiODAq xod, ti (X.o x o ti a a Aq k a p od , xod 
caKODopsvou xod MaKpq, Tiqyaivs Kai yopsus- Asq Kai xo siys xapa. K' oi TiavqyDpicbxsq acpivav xo Siko 
xooq xo yAcvxi k' sKavav kdkao yopw xod ki ayvavxsDav Kai qsyvsioDvxav. Ka 0 s xod Pqpa oxo xopo, 
yopyo yopyo ki ava^acppo, soxaqs y/aiKa Kai okoptiodos Aspsvxid. S' scpspvs o' cxaaov Koopo- oxov 
Koopo xrov TiapapD 0 iobv Kai xrov avxpsicopsvcov tiod xopsDav oxov KapTio ps xooq viooq k’ doxspa 
Trapaixodoav xo xopo Kai TidASDav oxa pappapsvia a.Acbvia ps to Xapo. K' oi yovaiKsq tiod xov 
cpASTiav sksi, pqvsq Doxspa' aTi' xo Tiavqyupi xov sixav pso' oxo vod xooq Kai xov Kapaprovav k’ 
spxovxav oDvxpocpisq an ' xa xcopid xa TiAayivd, aKopa ki an ' xiq dAAsq TioZixsisq, Ka 0 s xpovia, oxo 
Travqydpi x' Aq Aid, oxi xooo yia xo Tiavqydpi, ooo yia xo xopsDxq. 

Eksi xov siSsv q Opoodvq xod Is[]8d, Tipcbxq voiKOKiipoTroDAa oxo Ms/dooi, xpsiq copsq paKpsia aTio xo 
0 aAaooox<bpi. Tov si8s Kai xqv si8s Kai xa xaipiaoav. K' doxspa' and pqvsq, Kaxa xq dvoicq, coxsias o 
yspo SspSaq Tipocsvid oxq Aqpaiva, k' q Tipoqsvid xsasicoos ps xo kuao k' syivav Kai xappsPcovioia oxo 



MsAiooi. ExappsPcoviaia STipysv o Mpxpog ps xr| pdvva xod, pc xo TiawaKo xov Tapvavapag, ps xo 
MapKo xov Kavivia Kai xpv Tapia TapsXa, xouq aycbpiaxoug, Kai p' 6X0 xo auyycvoAdyi. K' daxcp' ano 
Aaysg pcpcq qavuTtpyc na/u ps xouq iSioug, yia va Scoaouv axpv appsPcoviaaxiKsia xa yapiapaxa, Kaxa 
xr| ouvp 0 cia, Tiawia cgpvxa vodpcpo Kai axocpcg, k' sva ppayio/a Kai pia vxouqivu qdpcpia aappsvia. 
Kai yLcvxpaav 800 pcpcq ps xa [Uo>ad, Kai xo axscpavcopa 0 a yivovxav anoXapnpa- pa Tipiv vap 9 f| p 
XapTipp, xov pops xo psya^o xo koko. Asv Tipocpxaas va iqavaTidp axo MsMaai. 

UoXXeq eiyav cpAC\|/ci xpv xdyp xpq Opoadvpg. Kai pia Kopp ©aAaaaoycopixtaaa, pia piKpp pcXaypivp 
ccTicxayxp, yspaxp ysA,oia Kai Kapcbpaxa, r| Mopcpco xpq rapoixpa/adq, p Tpc/Aopopcpco, OTicoq xpv 
-CKpaqsv r| ysixovia, kovxsi|/s va GKaap an' xo koko xpq aav aKouas xappsPcoviaia A 8 sv igavacpavpKe oxo 
yayiaxi yia va 7 ioxiori xa pupiaxaca xpq, i|/i 0 upiCovxaq xo «padpo yspsvi», xayaTtppsvou xpq yopod xo 
xpayodSi, Kai piyvovxag xpiydpco xpq yXuKeisg paxisg, ki otioiov Xayaivav! Movo xo PpaSu ppaSu 
Karcoieg yeixoviaaeg avapsa’ an’ xa GKodpa xcov Tiapa 0 upicbv xouq xpv siSav 8 do xpsiq cpopsg va 
Tispvap, a 7 io xo 0711x1 xod Mpxpou GKSTiaapsvp p' sva a d/a coq xr|v Kopcpp, va KovxooxsKsxai pTipoaxa 
oxo cpcoxiapsvo Tiapa 0 upi xod, va apKcdvp Ttpoq auxo xa paxia xpq, k' uoxspa va Kcnxdqp, ydpco oa 
cpoPiapsvp, k' sgacpva va cpcdyp yopya oav gacpviapsvp Xacpiva. Tpv ciyc Kaipsi o Mpxpog k' ciyc 
poayava 0 psipsi psoa xpq xpv cAjtiSa Ticog 9 a xpv STiaipvs pia pspa yia yuvauca xod. 

O Mpxpog o Poopc/acoxpq pxov aA.p 0 ivo Tia/ApKdpi k' eiyev 6/a/, xa yapiapaxa xod TiaXApKapiod- xa 
doyia, xpv oppp, xo cpiXoxipo, xpv opopcpia Kai xpv Tisppcpavsia, xpv ayd/rp xpq Ccopg Kai xpv 
Kaxacppovia xod 0 avaxoo. Enspaasv ano 0 a/a/.oao6appodq, syAdxcoasv ano 8a/a/.aao7iviapaxa. Msoa 
axo nsXayo, apsxppxo pxov xo Koopayio xod. Ixa ko.au Ka 0 odpsva, 8sv sSivsv acpoppp as Kavsva. Ma 
va pp xov napdgpg, va pp xov yyigpg sksi tiod 8sv TipsTtsi 0 a axo poocpodas xo aipa ps payaipisg- 8sv 
SWOKD 0 S Koupnoopisg, 8sv cao/Aoyiqovxav. Mia cpopa zdfiaXc ps 8 cko . coCcovdKia, Poopc/acoxcq, svag 
k' cvaq xouq scpsps icuvpycovxag cog xpv Kacdppa. 

O r lavvdKoq o Tapvavapag, o MapKog o Kaviviag k' p Tapia Tapc/ax, axoiyppaxicav ps xd/Jai xa 
TiaiSia Ticog pxav avxpsicopsvog, ncoq yswp 0 pKs ps oopa- xpv siSav, c/a-yav. Avxpsicopsvog pxav- xov 
kiv8dvo 8sv xov aDvspiqovxav, xpv appcbaxia 8sv xpv /ar/jdpiqs, xo Xapo 5 sv xov sxpspsv. 'Evaq povo 
axoyaapoq xod skoPs xa f)7taxa, xod 7 iaycovs xo aipa, xov spappapcovs. Asv p 0 s/a: va psivp 
appaSspcvoq. Tod 7 iodapiod xod xo yximppa xod K'oaxiqs Tucoxspo and icd 0 s aDpcpopa. Kd/Jao vdyavs 
pioq, Kd/Jao va xov sdpiaKav yi/acov Xoyicdv appcoaxisq, 7 iapa vaTiopsivp appsicopsvog. Ka.Apxspa o 
8 dvaxoq. Av sivai va yiaxpsDxp, va yiaxpsDxp ycopig va xa/ropsivp appdSi. Ki av sivai va apKco 0 p a7io 
xo Kpsppaxi, va pp apKco 0 p axpap 07 io 8 pg- o^a ki 6 ?ca! O Mpxpog o PoDpsXiroxpg, ycopig KaM KaM va 
xo voicb 0 p, povdya sva 0 sov sMxpsDs: xpv Epopcpia, xpv ayia xpv Epopcpia xpq AsPsvxidq Kai xpq 
iiysiaq, Tioysi SKKApaia xpq xo Koppi. Kai aq xaPavav ps xo Koppi xod oao. xod KoapoD xa KaKa- cpxavsi 
va pp xod acpivav xayvapia xouq aa ppiaia Kai aa Acpa- Koppi oppadia.Ko, Koppi vxpoTiiaapsvo. Tia 
Tia^pKapia aav xo 7iai5i xpg Appaivag siv’ axipia p aayppia. 

An' xp voyxia 7 iod yxdTipasv cog xpv ppspa tiod 7ipcoxoKaxspp an’ xo Kpsppaxi yia va 7isp7iaxpap, 
Tispaaav xpsig ppvsg. Y7iopovsxiKa xoog 7ispaas xoog xpsig ppvsg. O yiaxpog xod si7ts Ticog ycopig uaao 
0 a yiaxpsdovxav. All' apcacog tiod siSs 7icog xo 71681 xod axpaPcoas Kai 5 sv s/aiyigs k' saxpi\|/s xo 
yovaxo xo 7 iovspsvo, Kai Ticog aoxog sKodxaaivs TispTiaxcdvxag, otTisATiiaxpKs- xov STiiaasv sva TiapaTiovo 
Kai xov cocpigsv svag Kappog tiod 8s pTiopodas Kai ypappaxiKog va xov laxoppap. 'EaxsiAs axov avspo 
xo yiaxpo ps xa yiaxpoaocpia xod k’ stisos Papsia yia va Tis 0 avp. Tod kcikod Koixags va xov 
Tiappyoppap p padpp pawa xod, tiod psaa axoDg xpsig SKsivoDg ppvsg yspaas yia SsKa ypovia. 


«Aas xa /Ayia, pawa! 0 a adgp xo tio8i poD p 8sv xpv 0 caco xp qcop. Xppsuopcvo spsva 8s ps 
Kpdqoi)vs». 



Ki oxav pra pspa kuttoioc an' xouq SiKouq xou 0 sA,qas va sr7rq: «E! 8sv sysiq 7ua xi7roxs! pqv sraar 
Trapdqsvoq- sac/. va Traps axo Ms/daai xo Koprxar SKaps axo paxr yia va as rSq», oKu/aaas o Mqxpoq: 
«Ma>ps, va pq acoaco va xqvs r8cb, av srvar va xqvs rScS as xsxora ydAia. KdA/ao axa pouva KaAdyspoq 
Kar pqpoa7trxqq, 7iapa yapitpoq ps axpaPo 7x68x!» 

K' sxar xqq KaAqq xou q svBupqaq xou cdva\|/s xov Kaqpo. IIoo va Tiaq axo Ms/aaai, Kai xi va xov 
Kfxpouv aav Tiaq; va xovs pTraAaapcoaouv Kai va xov Kapapcbvouv; Na xov Kpspaaouv axov xoryo yra 
Kovrapa; Kar cpavxdqovxav yap7ipo xov sauxo xou va xov xpryupripruv xqv copa xou Haara Kouxao ps 
xova 71681 va pq p 7 iopq va KaGraq axaupoTroSr axo (par, va pq prropq va aupq xo %opo, va xp&qq, 
vavxpsrsuxq, va rra^srpq, va yojpaxs\|/q, va yAsvxqaq. K' sPastts xov sauxo xou KapaPoKdpq axo 
KarKaKr xou, va pq pTiopq va PaaxayBq axa TioSra xou, vaKKoupTtaq as papSr, va Kpaxsrsxar and xa 
ayoivid, va Kapxspq a7to xouq dAAouq xo Ka 0 s xr. Tqq vdcpqq xqq sxaqav XsPsvxq, Kar 0 a xqq sSrvav 
xcopa aqpsrcopsvov av0pco7io! Asv xo KaxaSs%ovxav Kr o iSioq va xq aKAapcuaq- Kr av 8sv xo Ssrqq auxq, 
Kr av Kavq xqv KaAOKapSq, psaa xqq 0 a xqv xpcoq Kpucpo papdu. 'Exc’ srv' 0 Koapoq- Kr auxoq xo rSro 
0 aKavs- kcxAAio va cpopxdbvovxav xqv TravouKAa, 7 iapa aqpaSraKq yuvaka. 

« 0 av xo ydaco xo 7iarSaKr pou, sAsys 7iapa7iovsxrKa q Aqparva- o%r arco xo 7io8r xou- an' xo vxspxr ttou 
vorcoGsr yra xo xxoSr xou». 

K' SKAaiys k’ skovs xo axaupo xqq. K' or xpsiq or cr/copiaxoi SouXsuav Kar xov srxav Ttavxa axo vou xouq 
xov Acpsvxopqxpo, Kr acprvav xq Sodas id yra va xpscouv axo Tkayi xou, Kar xov auvxpocpsuav Kar xov 
Trapqyopouaav. Tou kokou- 8sv qBsAs vaKouaq xr7toxs xpsrq pqvsq UTropsvs- 8sv pTropouas 7ira va xo 
vorco 0 q xaxrpo, ^spapsvo a 7 idv® xou, Koppr k’ skswo aTi' xo Koppr xou. 0 aSpa%vs xo 7 iprovr Kar 0 a xo 
Trprovr^s, 0 apjra(^s xo xasKoupr Kar 0 a xo Tis^sKays- Ssv ujrapxsr 0 soq- xs^srcoas! 

'Hp 0 sv 0 auyouaxoq. O Papspsvoq pTiopouas va 7 tapq xo rroSr xou, pa va xov rrapq av 0 pd) 7 iou paxr Ssv 
q 0 sls, k’ spsvs axo a 7 irxr xou KASiapsvoq. A710 xo 7 iapa 0 upr xou Kavsiq avxkpoqs xov qpspo yiaAo xou 
0 aXaaao%copro 6 vaAAdqq yi/au xpwpaxa, aa yikia ovsrpa as Ka 0 s xpuaocpkqpa xou q/aou aTt' xo Trpcor 
coq xo ppaSu- avxiKpuqs Kavsiq xo TTSAayoq po 8 oyd.Aa.vo xqv auyq, xo psaqpspr aaqpoxpuaropsvo, 
paupo 7 ipaarvo as AiydKi, psvscsSsvio pra axrypq axo PaaiAspa- Kar Ka 7 ioxs xpspou/aaqs p' oAa paqi xa 
Xpcopaxa aav Koapoq oAoKAqpoq ps Ka 0 s Aoyqq syvoisq Kar 7 ia 0 q. K’ or avspor xov tanporyyav xov 
qpspo yra ko xou 0 a^aaaox®prou none pa 0 sra axo Kavd/a, tioxs xov qs/uvuv Tispraaro Trpoq xq axspra- 
Kr dAAqv 6 \|/q xouSrvs 0 Popidq, akkr\ y/aiKdSa 0 pa'faxpoi;, a.AAq pupouSra 0 Trovsvxsq, a.kka Kupaxa q 
voxra. Kr 0 Papspsvog an xo 7 iapa 0 upr xou, k6.aaio an' xa xpcopaxa oka. ki an' xa pouppouprapaxa Kr 
an' xsq jrvosq Kr a 7 i' xa KdA/.q oka. sKsrva, sworcoBs xa povoqu/xx tiou eoyiCyxv avd.Aacppa xa qauxa vspa, 
ps xo aeuko 7 iawaKr, Trpupa, Kar SuaKoAa xa csycopiCsq ano xiq paupsq (pa.Aapi 8 sq Kr an' xa yAapovia 
xa PapTraKocpxspa. K' sp}rs 7 is xa vpapoKarKa va Tiqyarvopxcovxar cpopxcopsva axo poA,o- 7 iapa 7 ispa or 
paouvsq S 7 iarpvav xa TrpipapoAia xqq axacprSaq, yra xq psyaXq xwpa. Kr a 7 io xqv iriaco pspra xou 
aTnxrou qsxwpiqsv q 7 ipaarvq ypappq xou Kap 7 iou. KsxprpTiapsvra yud.Aiqav xa axacpu/aa axa KAqpaxa 
k' or axacprSsq paupo^oyouaav axa/xovia. Rcoq spoaxopo/aruasv 0 Kapiroq o TroAUKapTioq! Ka 0 s 
voiKOKupqq, ps xo y/aiKoxdpapa Kar ps xo aoupou 7 icopa, PpraKovxav as aups k' sag. a 8 raK 07 io. K' q 
apyaxsra, KscpaAAOvrxsq ps xaa 7 ira Kr ApTrAavixiaasq ps Ka.Ad 0 ia, 7 rspvoAoyouaav a.no Kaxco an' xo 
7 rapa 0 upr. K’ q BdAaaaa xou saxsAvs xqv appq xqq. O KapTroq xq poaKopo/ad xou. Kr oao xov sworcoBs 
xov sauxo xou aaKaxspsvo, xoao xou cparvoxav 0 Koapoq copaioxspoq Kr oao xoPastts papaqwpsva xa 
vraxa xou, xoao xou cparvoxav 0 Koapoq 7 icoq ^avavrcoas. IIou 0 a ppraKoxav Kr auxoq xsxora S 7 io%q; Ilou 
Bappsvics Kar tiou 0 a Souaeue; Zcoq Kr auxq, va xqvs 7 ioups! 


Or auvxpocpor Ssv xov saxsvsuav, EKoixacav povo va xov KciAOKapoiaouv. Kar oao xouAsyav Trcoq 0 a 



oidqq xo 71681 ps xov Koupo, Kai ica8(bc 8sv q 9 sA,s vaKouaq xinoxs yia xouq yiaxpouq xouq 8iapaapsvouq 
TroPyavs r| A 9 qva, xou piAouauv 0A0 yia KopTtoyiawixsq xod yropiou, 7iou yiaxpsuav k 6 . 9 s Aoyqq 
approaxia ps xa Sued xouq yiaxpoaocpia. Kai, Ka 9 roq xuyaivsi navxa, KaOevaq supiaKs oxa Pa 9 q xou 
puaXou xou piav icxopia p' svav approaxo a 7 to(paaiapsvo an’ xo yiaxpo Kai yAuxropsvo an' xov 
KopTioyiawixq. Ma Kai vsoi Kai yspoi, \|/apa8sq, KapapoKupqSsq, tt pay paxsuxaSsq , qwpdyoi, 
ypacpiaSsq, o daoKaXoq, o nanaq Kai 0 oqpapyoq aKopa, ki 6A,oi 6001 spyovxav Kai xov sP^S7iav, 0A01 
xouSivav yvropq va pr| xo pd.Aq KaxaKapSa, va Kavq UTiopovq, pa Kai va cpsuyq paKpsia and yiaxpouq. 
To Kaxco Kaxco xqq ypacpqq, 8s yd 9 qKav 01 7 ipa%xiKov auxoi Kavouv aroaxq SouXsia. 

Mia pspa, xo 8sKa7tsvxa6youaxo, xpsyaxoq qp 9 s xa7ioPpa86q o rlawaKoq 0 Tapvavapaq. 'Ecpxaasv an’ 
xo "/cop 16 xqq Aoyapiaq svaq 7ispupqpoq yiaxpoXoyoq, 0 KoTiavixaaq- KaAsapsvoq an’ xo G7uxi xou 
Ms^sxr|, yia va xou yiaxpsi|/q xq cpayoaaa. 'Hxav aKouapsvoq o’ oAq xq PoopsAq, Kai 7tsp’ aKopa, axo 
piao Miopia. Kai Ka 9 roq xov Tiaipvoov pupouSia axo 0 aAaoaoycbpi, Koapoq Kai Koopoq xpsysi va xovs 
ppq. Tia Ka 9 s appcooxia qspsi, Kai oAcq xiq yiaxpsusv ysipoopyoq povaSucoq. Oaouq ki av proxqas yi’ 
auxov 0 riawaKoq, xou si7iav Ticoq Kavsi 9 aupaxa. Tiaxi va pqv xov cpspouv va iSq xo Mqxpo; Ti 
9 ayavav; 

Ms xov Kaqpo 7iou xpaPouas 0 Mqxpoq, xouq sKaxacpspsv ayd/aa oAouq sKsivouq ttou xov ayanovoav, 
Tiou xov sauyupiqav Kai xov TiapaaxsKovxav, xouq sKaxacpsps Kai Triaxsuav ncoq xo ysipoxspo kuko 8sv 
qxav na>q yxuTiqas xo 71681 xou, aXXa ncoq 9 apsvs kouxgo xo 71681 xou. Na xa 8oKipaaouv S7ips7is oXa, 
yia va 7ipoAdpoi)v xsxoia aupcpopa! Kai va pqv xa TioAUAoyco, xov scpspav xov Koiravixoa. Tov q 9 sA,s xo 
TiaiSi, xov q 9 sXsv q pawa, xov q 9 sAav 01 xpsiq xouq ki 6X0 xo auyysvoAoyi. Kai oaouq pcbxqaav xouq 
si7iav: «Na xov napsxs!» 

OovoxavsXXaq, anavco Kaxco 7 tsvqvxapqq, \|/q/Aq, qspuKiavoq, puxapaq Kai onavdq Kai, props 7 iaiSia, 
aqpsiropsvoq. Zav va xou quvocpdvqKs xapproaxou, Ka 9 roq xov avxucpuas- pa xi va Kapq 711a; ExpaPoq 
p' sva paxi 7 iou spXs 7 is yia Suo a 7 ioKaxou an’ xq paupiXa xrov pa^iaprov cppuSirov xou- pa p 7 iqKs axo 
aiuxi p' svav aspa, p' svav aspa! To icoixacs xo 71681, xo qoimqcc, xo yupias. 

«@a axo yiaxpsipro, sine- 9 a axo Kapro Kaxa Tiroq ^spro yro.» 

— An’ xo 9 so Kai axa x^pia aou, yiaxps. 

— Na Tispaaouv Tiproxa xpsiq xsaaspsq pspsq. 0 a Tiaps Kaxa xo cproq xou cpsyyapiou. Tropa sivai 
qpspsq axapvsq- 9 a Ppoups xqv Ka/.q xq pspa. Tiaxi sivai qpspsq ttou Kai anXo aipa va 7iapqq an' xov 
av9pro7io, p7iopsi va xou cpspqq psyaAqv approaxia, p7iops( va xov yaXaopq. 'Exoups xropa SsKaxpsiq 
xou pqvoq 9 a iSoups axiq 8skcxci». 

K' syupias axqv Aqpaiva Tipoaxdqovxaq yopya: 

«]Tsvxs Spapia aivapiKq, SsKa Spapia paaxixa, oxxro Spapia ps^svxi, tisvxs Spapia apasviKo /af’Sdvi, 
860 Spapia TUTispoppiqa, 860 Spapia KavcAAa- KOTiavias xa. naps pia OKa ps/a, PydAs xov acppo xou, 
ppaas xa AiyciKi ps xo ps/a, uaxsp’ avaKaxroas xa ko.Xci Kai 8(vs xou va xproq- auxo sivai xo ttasov 
8uvaproxiKo paxqouvi p' auxo p 7 iopsi va paaxaq kcx8s xi- sxsi avayKq va 8uvaprooq». 

Ki 600 tiou vap 9 ouv 01 Sskcici, xoaxproas Papsia oxo otuxt pqxs air6 xo a7iixi xov acpivav va cpuyq- 
STipsTis va xov suxapiaxqoouv ps xo 7 iapa 7 iavro xo yiaxpo- pqxs ki o yiaxpoq si/sv opscq va yupvaq axa 
paysipsia xou ©uAr/GGoyropiou Kai va qsvuxxdq axa yd via xou. K' qxov oao Aoyia, ki 6/.0 laxopouas xa 
Tipapaxa Kai xa 9 apaxa xqq laxpoauvqq xou. Ki o TiawaKoq 0 Tapvavapaq, 0 MapKoq o Kaviviaq Kai q 



Tapia TapeAa 8sv xov acpivav a7t' xo 7ilai xooq Kai xov draoyav ps axopa oldvoi/xo. 

Kai qripepioaev r| pspa 7ioi) xpv Tispipsvav ps rapSioxxoTti. Ixic Scraqi xoo xpoyr|xr|, pc xooq pooaxooc 
Kai xa Tipioxofipoyia, ps xa axspva xa yc/a86via Kai xa axspva axaipolia, Isei o Kcmavixoac; xoo 
Mrppoo: 

«KapSia Koppaxv 0 a 7tovsar|c IiyaKi, k 1 oaxepa ola 0 a 7ispaaoov. 

— A710 7 iovoog paaxaco, yiaxps- povo xo 710S1 poo...» 

O Ko7tavixca(; sraps voqpa axo Mapra xov Kavivia Kai cxooq dllouc 800: 

«Na xov puaxdqcxc raid, pa raid. Kopa, xo xoipuaeq xavaKoIi;» 

Ixp psar| xoo ovxa saxpcoaav %papia Kai 7 ta 7 iIcopaxa, ki aTtavco sksi xov qdnAioaav xo Mf|xpo. 

«'Exoipo xo paKi; —'Exoipo. Elis, Mrppo!» 

Ki o Mrppog xo pooepr^sv, a><; Tisvrjvxa 8papia. 

«rsia 000, 0 spio!» 

Kai Tiiavsi Kai xov Pavsi avaoKsIa ki apndqci xo 71681 xo 8cq(, xo Tiovspsvo, Kai xo axaopcbvsi a7iavoo 
axo qcp[!6 xov cbpo- ki aSpdyvci Kai xo qcp[:H Kai xo axaoprovsi aTiavoo axo 8sq( xov dbpo. K 1 STieixa 
Sivsi pia, Kai Tiaxasi, vai, Tiaxasi a 7 iavoo axo XTD7ir|psvo 71681. 'Eva KpaK aKooaxr|Ks, k’ sva 
pooyypiapa, sva Iiovxappaio pooyypiapa xoo Paaaviapsvoo. To a7i(xi sasiaxr|Ks k’ 01 xpsiq 8s 
pTiopooaav va xov Kpaxr|aoov, 07 ia>q avaxivdqovxav Kai a 7 iapxdpiCe. 

«Bori 0 a, Xpiaxs Kai IIavayid!» SKpaqe r| Aqpaiva. 

— Mops, pr| /ayoi|/oydq, Mpxpo! SKavav 01 alloi. 

— M’ ccpayeq, oyj pooyypiqev o Mrppoq. 

— Tebpa siaai adlVi! as deraxeaacpcq pepsq 0 apypq 6qco!» 

Eitisv 0 KoTiavixaaq Kai 7iali syopias axq Appaiva Tipoaxdqovxaq yopya: 

«MoI6pi KOTiaviaxo, pals xo axo <p8i, va rapp 800 pepsq, S7isixa Kaips xo raid ps xo 0 eiacpi, va yivr| 
axdyjri ■ ki aoxp xr| axdxxp avaraxcoas xr|v ps ywpa kokkivo, Kepi, Ii( 3 avi, paaxixa ki ayoopoIaSo, Kai 
pals xr|v airavoo axo 71681 xpv aloKpq Tipcoi ppa8o». 

Ki alia loyia 8sv qavdciTicv, ooxs 7ipoaxaqsv. 'Ecco axr|v Tiopxa xov Tispipsvs xo poolapi xoo. 

'Excoas axo ailaxi xoo xa 800 siKoamsvxapiKa 7100 7irips Kaxa xr| aopipcovia axov appeoaxo Kai xooq 
yspooc deppas ysia, Kai raveiq 8sv xov qavdciSc. 

Atio xoxs ki 0 Mpxpoq o Poopclicbxpq 8sv cavdsiSs 7 ipoK 07 if|. Ilspaaav 01 Scraxsaacpcc pspsg ki auxoc 
8 sv sixe ar|Kco 0 f| a.710 xo axpropa xoo, ki ooxs tioo qavaopKibOp. To 71681 siilpyiaas ki acpoppias- ki 0 



Mqxpoq psa' axo oxpropu aav 7tapaAoxoq, sppsosv an' xr|v approaxia k' sXkovsv and xov 7tovo. Kai 
Trspaaav 800 pqvsq. VljrqKsv o ysiprovaq- voxia- aapavxa pspovdyxia a 8 iaK 07 iq ()poyq ■ yopxapiaaav oi 
xoiyoi, ki o poXopsvioq oopavoq epdpaivs xr|v KapSia, k’ q voxia xpoirodas xa KOKKa^a- a/Aoipovo 
oxov approaxo! 

'Exoys xo yeiprova sksvvov va Siapq a7to xo GaAaaacr/wpi ki dAloq yiaxpoAoyoq. Aoxq xq cpopa xa 
pavxdxa xacpspsv o MdpKoq o Kavrnaq. 'E7tsaav pia cpopa axa yspia xcov yiaxpoXoyrov qxav, cpaivsxai, 
ypacpxo va pq yAoxroaoov a7i’ xa yepia xooq. Msaa axq paopq axdyxq xod Kaqpod cpxavsi pia xmoxsvia 
acpoppq, TiapapiKpo aKooapa, piav sAacppq jxvoq, k 1 q airiGa xqq s/ju8aq xivdqsxai an' xq axdyjq. Ki 
dXkoc, yiaxpoq qpGs; Aayxdpqasv OAOKAqpo xo G7uxi yopro axov approaxo. Na xov 7taprops ki aoxov. 
Xsipoopyoq qxav ki aoxoq, Mropavxqq, KcxuqoovoTiooAoq SKpdqovxav. OavqKS pis cpoopapa. AiKq xoo 
oiroGsaq xov scpsps axov xo7io sksv PiaaxiKoq qxav 8sv xov sadpcpsps va psivq yia svav approaxo- pia 
cpopa nakx va xov i8q, 8sv Pyaivsi xiTioxsq. 'E7tps7ts va xo 7tapq SooAsid ^syropiaxq, Kai va Kapq xayxiKq 
koi)(X i- pqvsq ypsidqovxai, Ko.ipoq, 07 topovq. 'Eyoov Tiapa va xoo psxpqaoov; sxai Kai kuaia si 8s pq, 
8sv sysi xi7tox' dAAo va xooq 7iq. K' q pawa xoo Mqxpoo Kai xcr/wpiaxa aovxpocpia xo Tiqpav aTiocpaaq. 
Mdqcoqav o,xi siyav Kai 8sv siyav, qsTiooAqpax' and 8ro, Savsuca a7to ksi, avoiyxqKav KopTioSspaxa, 
poqGsisq sSoGqKav — yswaia cpspGqrav k' oi GuAaaaivoi yia xov KaxaKaqpsvo xo Mqxpo — k' sxai 
xoo siTiav xoo Koooovotiooaoo: 

«l Isvxa.Koasq Spaypsq Ga aoo Sroaoops pa va xov yiaxpsipqq 7iproxa. Tiq pdqoops as Ssdxspo yspi. 0 a 
xiq Tiapqq a7io xov IIa7iaGopio.» 

— Aq sivai k' sxai, si7tsv aoxoq, Kai GpoviaaxqKS axo G7rixi xoo Papspsvoo. 

Kai Sot; xoo pavxqodvia axov avGpcoTio, 8oq xoo Psvxodqsq axo 71681 Kai piqiydvxia ki uAoupeq- Kai 
aqKcovav KavxqXsq oi aAoicpsq- k’ oi KavxqXsq sanavav, k’ sxpsysv 6Aq, ki avoids TiAqyq xo 71681, k' 
spues psaa qm/a, Kai xqv dAAuqs KaGs pspa, Kai xqv avoiys k6.Gs aoyq, Kai xqv appsys. Ilsvqvxa pspsq 
xo S 7 iixsip(axqKS ps xsxoiov xpoTio. Kai xiq Tisvqvxa exp coys k’ stuvs k' SKOipoxoov axo gtuxi aav Tiaadq, 
Kai c68sosv q Aqpiaiva. Kai 7iasi KaAqxspa, ki 6ao Kai Kadqxspa sasvs a' oaooq xov spcoxooaav. Ixa 
axspva qqxqas Kai Kapia 7isvqvxapia Spayyux. «Etasi KaAqxspa, ki 6ao Kai KaA,qxspa!» Kai xk; 7iqps ki 
ooxs 7100 qavacpdvqKE. 

Ki o Papspsvoq pspa xq pspa ki dbpav xqv cop a 7iqyaivs ysipoxspa. Kai qavatpdvqKS axo a7i(xi oyi 
nXdov 0 yiaxpoAoyoq xqt; Aoyapidq, ooxs 0 Mcopatxqq, akk' o yiaxpoq xoo ©aAaaaoxcopioo, 0 Tipcbxoq 
Tioo xov siys Koixdqsi. nd/a axa 71081a xoo STisaav. Aaa' oxav xov qavdsi8sv 0 yiaxpoq xov dppcoaxov 
oaxspa' a 7 io sipxa oyxcb pqvsq 7100 xov acpqas, xoao xov /aiTiqGqKS, 7100 ^s^aas Kai va Gopebaq aKopa 
Kai va (pcovdqq KaGebq saovqGiqs- AiydKi Kai GdK/axiys- pa 8sv sPyavav a7io xa paxia xoo SaKpoa. 

«AKopa axo axpeopa siaai; xoo si7is- Kaxi GaKapsq! Ap' 8s p’ aKooxs, 8s p' aKooxs, props aKo/ad! As 
aoo siTia va pqv xo Koovqaqq xo 7ioSi;» 

To Koixaqs xo ttoSi, xo qavaK01xa.es, Kai KaGroq xov siSsv sksivov sxai apiAqxo Kai a7ioaropsvo- 
«E! 8 sv sysiq xitioxs, xoo qava/a;si, Ga yivqq Ka.Ad.» 

A/Skd, Kpoepa axq pava xoo, Kai axiq dAAsq 7100 7 iapaaxsKav, sitis qspd Kai 7 iaaxpiKa: 

«AS 6 vaxo va yiaxpsoxq. Oi xaapAaxdvoi tioo cpspaxs xov aKoxroaav xov dvGpecmo- K 07 iqKav xa vsopa k' 
spaaav yayypaiva- Sooasosi paGsia- 8 s yAoxrovsi, av 8 sv xoo K 07 iq xo 710S1. Koixayxs xo yAqyopcbxspo 



va xov nans oxpv A0pva Tipocpxaoxs xov». 


Tpsig pspsg Kai xpsig vdxxsg r| %ppa 0 Appaiva, xa Soo xr|g xaSspipia, o yopo>Ayog ki o oiSspag, o 
Mdpkoq o Kaviviac, o ruxwaKoq o Tapvavapag k 1 p Tapia TapsAa, o I Ia7ia0dpiog, o SdaKaAoq ki o 
8ppapxoq 7io/x.podoav va xov Kaxacpspoov. Tpsig pspsg kui xpsic vir/jsc oAa xaKooys, k’ sSivs 7iavxa 
piav a7ioKpiop, xpv iSia k 1 aTiapd/Aayxp: 

«KdA/ao Odvaxoq Tiapa va nzpnauh p 1 sva txoSi!» 

H aApGsia sivai tick ki o dppupyoq ki o SdoKaAoq k’ p Tapia TapsXa ki o Tlavvdk'oq o Tapvavapaq ki o 
MdpKoq o Kaviviac ki o oiScpdc ki o yopoAoyoc k 1 p %ppa r| Appaiva xov sixav aTiocpaoiosv Ssv 
Tiioxsoav o’ avGpdmoo xs%vp Tiia- ypacpxo xov pxav, sXsyav, ki an' xov ©soo xo 0sXppa 7ispipsvav. Asv 
p0slav va xov oxsvoxcoppaoov Kai tioao, ki ooxs va xov qcyeAdooov, ooxs va xov 7iavs axr|v A0f|va 
oxaviKa. To Kaxeo Kaxco, at; pr|v xo Kpdpoops, oA,oi xooc uvaxpixiaqav [3a0oxspa and Ka0s xi, aav 
ccpavxdcovxav xo Mpxpo povoTioSapo. Ti 7is0appsvo<;, xi oaKaxspsvog! KaXa KaAd Ssv pitopodoav va 
xo csxwpiaoov xov’ and xd/Ao, xa 800 KaKa. Oao yia xp xppa Appaiva, and ppvsg xdbpa sixs /dyo. Adyta 
Kai 710 /Ap oo/Aoyp. 'Evuq oxcyaopoq /dyo /dyo avsPaivs ki anXcbvovmv 600 7100 cz/jd/uoz psoa axo 
voo xpg. To 7iai8i xo sixav payspsvo! p appcooxia xox> Ssv pxav appcooxia xoo ©sou, xo koko xod pxav 
avGpcmiivo koko- s8d) Ssv iiaiqsi xdxp, s8d) sivai payia, xoo d/Aoo Koopoo odvspya. 

Trig Mopcpcoq r| ppxspa, p T apoixpuAid ps xovopa, 7100 pixvsi xa xapxia Kai qopk'dsi xaspuca, paxiaos 
xo TiaiSi, pdd 0 i]Ks va xo csAoyidop ps xpv Kopp xpq. Ki acpod si 8 s tick xpq iqscpoys an' xa yspia, ki 
dlA-pg 0oyaxspa 0 a xo sitaipvs, Pa^ 0 r|Ks va xo cs 7 taaxpsi|/p ■ ocooxa, xpq dnzv p Apydpco. Mia ppaSsia 
p Apyopco, yopvtovxaq and xp Ppoop, ps xp Paps/Aa xpq, siSs 800 yovatesg pioooKSTiaopsvsg pTipoc 
an’ xo 07 uxi xpq Appaivag- k’ siSs oxo tpcoq xox> cpsyyapioo xpv \|/pAoxspp va (popspiqp ps xo xspi xpq 
xsvxcopsvo 7 ipog xo 0711x1, Kai xpv d/Ap xpv KovxodAa va Kpdqp ps axpiy/akp epeovp: «KaAd o’ t/o)\» Kai 
xiq yvcbpiosv p Apydpco, xp I’apoiKpu/ad Kai xp Mopcpco! KoAd xpq xaxav 7 isi k’ p Aapirpaiva k’ p 
Nxopoyiawsva k’ p KapaospSoo k’ p Mapiycb p qcovxoxpixr Podicsv 6X0 xo ©aAaoaoxwpi' Ssv pxav 
Tiia poaxiKo- p rapooepa/ad pd.A 0 pKs va xov S 7 iaaxps\|/p ps xa payia xo Mpxpo xpq va ppv i 8 p 711a 
TipoKOTip. Tpdppcs Kaxa xpv Apxav p Tapoocpa^ia k' pops xiq ToopKiaasg, xiq pdyiaosc, Kai xiq 7 tpps 
oppaSia. K' p Mopepw p oKpoepa, an' xpv ppspa 7100 appspwviaaxpKs oxo MsMaai 0 Mpxpog, xov 
sypaips ps xooq 7 ts 0 appsvoog, Kai xoo SKavs ao^sixoopyo, k' sfiaAs Kai xov pvppovsipav qwvxavo axiq 
xpsiq Kai axiq swia, oxiq oapavxa, xa xpippvia, xa quppvia, xo ypovidxiKo. Mdvvaq Kopp! Ki aoxa xa 
payia siv' addGsoxa- o' 071010V xa piqoov qsTiaxiovsxai. Ax! p okuau p Mopipco! Eixs axsiAsi p pawa 
xpg 7 ipo^svia xpg Appaivag, 7 tpoiqsvia yia xo Mpxpo. K' p Appaiva sixs smsi oxpv Tipo^svpxpa: 

«Eydb xava0ps\|/a ps xpv xaixa xpq oatxxac Kai xpq xppidq xa 7ia0p, Kai xoPyada 7iaAApK'd|x sikooioxxco 
Xpovdb- Kai xobpa 7tapxioa va pACTio) xo koao xoo, 0a xo 7tavxpsipco piKpo piKpo; Kai Tioiav va Tiapp; xp 
M6p(pa>!» 

Kai TiaXi spads ki d/Ap Trpoqsvpxpa ki a 7 ioKpi 0 p Kai a’ aoxp: 

«Eydb vipopai ki a.Tiovipopar av xp 0 sasi, aq xpv Tiapp. Ma axo otiixi poo va ppv xov cava'(8d)!» 

Kai os AiydKi 0 Mpxpoq aXka.cz Soxxo/dSia ps xp Opooco xoo SspSa. 

H xPP“ p Appaiva aeppos Kaxa pspog xoog yiaxpodg ps xa yiaxpoooqna xoog, ki avxi va 7 iapp xo TiaiSi 
va xps^p oxpv A 0 pva, xaippos sva 7 ipcoi oxo oxpcbpa Kai xpaPp^s Kaxa xpv Ilaxpa. Ilpys k' pops xp 
ypia xp pavxiooa, 7100 qodo' sksi qaKooopsvp o’ oXr\ xp Pcopiooovp- 7100 pavxsos yia xpv ayd.Tip Kai yia 



Tr|v syxpa, yia tov utiuvoo kou yia xov ruxod Koapo, yia xr| uop Kai yia xo Oavaxo- 7 ioo yiaxpeuc xo 
piioSspa Kai xo paxiaapa, tioo cT/c yvoopipia pc xiq vcpaiScq, k' S7tiavs Koopsvxeq ps xa (qcoxiKa. Tr|v 
pops axpv aTiavco ycopa, psaa a' sva ica/aipi, aicoppsvp a.Tidvoo os yaA.Kcopaxsvia nsmXa, as vxopaxa 
918100, as aokou Sovxia, as yapxia Kai as KOKKaXa, as p7taA,aapcopsva KopaKia, as payiKa Poxavia, as 
pdpia advcpya. KaOcoq xr|v siSs xr| Appaiva, Koi 3 vr|as xo Kaxaa7tpo puvxiAwpcvo Kccpd/a xpq Kai si7ts: 

«Sspco yiax' pp 0 sq yia xo TiaiSi aoo. SppaSia xoo scpspsq;» 

K' r| Appaiva, tioo pxav opppvspsvp, xpq sScoas appaSia a.Tio xa paA/ad xoo. 

«KaM- adpio xr|v aoyp vap 0 pq va Tidppq a7toKpiap.» 

Kai ydpias xpv aoyp ki aKooasv airo xo axopa xpq pdvxiaaaq: 

«A 8 dvaxo va yiaxpsoxrp xoyoov Kapropa tpofispo! Tr|v copa tioo sttsos Kai yximpac, — jipiv 7 isap — 
SgiSsk' Appcviaasq sxpcoyav Kai yA,svxodaav Ttaxpa' airdvoo axo xpancqi xooq. (Kai xpq sSsdqs pia 
cpAodo' and Xspovi.) H pia, ica 8 coq xov siSs, xov cpAocpOovpac, xov canpoKs, xov sppicc, xov xaaKias. 
Tov syoovs axo paxi oi Appcviaasq. — Ocoq (poAdcp and xsxoia axoixcid — yiax' pxav ajio Kaipo 
payspsvo xo jraiSi aoo, Kai pxav ypappsvo ps xooq 7 te 0 appsvooq!» 

Kai xpq s8coas Poxavia payuca, va xoo 8(vp xo coo pi xooq, oxav xovs 0 opcbvsi o Tiovoq, va xoo Tispvd. K' 
swoiwasv p Appaiva tick yia irappyopia xpq xaSivs ki oxi yia yiaxpsia. 

Kai yopias axo 0 aA.aaaoycopi Kai axo yio xpq scpsps povo xa Poxava xpq pdvxiaaaq, ycopiq va xoo 
(pavspcbap Kai xa Aoyia xpq. Kai o yioq xpv Tispipsvs aav xo yc^iSovi xoo papxioo. Asv aKooysv and 
yiaxpooq, aX/Ji xa payia xa Tiiaxsos. Tia xooxo k' oaxspa and /dyov Kaipo, aav sipcpav a. 7 io xo Ms/daai 
yia va xov iSp pia payiaaa, piav Oppia, o Mpxpoq xpv sSsyxpKsv sksi axo axpcbpa Kapcpropsvoq, O 7 tcoq 
Ssyovxav Ka 7 isxavioq xo Tipopo xaspaKi axa xatiSia xoo. Zxayvo xoo 7 tpoaco 7 io aaxpaipav xa paxia xoo, 
k' sva yapoycAO, aav aaxpo as cpoopxooviaapsvov oopavo, xoo yAoKavs xa yc (Ap. Movaya pia cpopa 
xov siSsv sxa' p Opoaco xoo, p appapcoviaaxiKsia xoo, ki oyi akXoq Kavsiq. H Oppia Aaysq pspsq siys 
tioo scpavp axo Ms/daai a 7 to xa Tiavvsva. Tpv eiyc kac\|/ci svaq Tiawicoxpq Kai xpv cipspsv sksi- 
pacpxiaxpKs Kai axscpavcb 0 pKsv. Epwxoyxo 7 ippsvp, vsocpcbxiaxp, vi 07 iavxpp, Kai payiaaa! 

Ka 0 a(iopsAdypivp, Aoycpp. popcpoKapcopsvp, Kai yAoKOAoyp ■ xi ypsia^ovxav p payiKp xpq pTipoq axp 
paxia xpq! 'EaKoi|/s Kai xov Koixaqs ppspa Kai aTiAayviKd, ki o Mpxpoq scpavxaaxpKs nc% xsAsioaav xa 
pdaavd xoo, Kai 8sv a 7 iopsvs d.AAo, Tiapa va xovs 7 iapp aTio xo yspi Kai va xoo smp: «SpKco Kai 
7isp7iaxpas!» ki aoxoq va apKco 0 p Kai va irspiiaxpap. Ta 7i(axsos xa payia, xov paysosv p opopqna. 

El Oppia qpxpas xo 8 sa xoo xo TioSppa- Kai xo 7 ipps k 1 cppiqs. Kaxi psaa a 1 aoxo, Kaxi 7100 cpoiacs a a 
Siapyopo, Kai Tipoaxa^s va xo pdAoov cao, 7 idvco axa KspapiSia va qsvoyxpap. 

«D,xi ki av aKooasxs xp voyx' a 7 ioi|/s, xooq si 7 ts, va pp piApasxs.» Kai 7id/a qavdsi7is axooq dAAOoq xoo 
aTUxiod: 

«ria va i 8 pxs nag kivxovsosi xo TiaiSi a.716 Kapcopa! xo xaaKiaav 01 vspaiSsq xo 7 iaiSi.» 

Kai 8 iopias ki aoxp Kaxi yopxa, va xa 7 uvp ppaapsva ps Kpaai. 

To PpaSo STisaav va Koipp 0 odv. Xsipcovaq pxav aKopp, pa p voyxa pxav avoicidxiKp, Kaxaaxspp. H 
Appaiva povdyp qsvoyxodas xo Mpxpo- axo nXayi xoo saxpcovs k' s 7 iscpxs- noXXeg cpopsq 



cqpspcovovxav oxo 7x681. Tq vuyxa SKsivq, ki OAq tod Koapou xqv uysia Kai xqv qsyviaaid va Kpdpav 
psaa xouq, ndki Ss 0a KAsiouaav pan pawa Kai TiaiSi. ©upouvxav xa Aoyia xqq Ofipidq: «D,xi ki av 
aKodasx' a7iov|/s, va pq piA,qasxs!» Kai xouq Sdo svac cpopoq xouq cxdpaqc Kai pia sAjtiSa xouq 
eqsaxaivs. Ixov TrAaxdv ovxa xo Kpspaaxo Kavxq/a Bapjiocpcoxd, ki o.aao 8sv qsycopiLuv psaa sksi Tiapa 
xo siKovooxaoi ps xo paupiapsvo xo Xpiaxo Kai xov aaqpcopsvov Aq N ikoacx, k’ sva xpopiiovi p' sva 
kodtu, Kai xa 8uo xapappiyxa as pia ycovia xod xoiyou. Ki o Mqxpoc Kapcpcovs dypuTivoq xo paxi an' xo 
KavxqAi axa Koviapaxa, ki otto ksi axq ycovia, a av Kaxm va Kapxspodas vaPyq aKopa ki a7i’ auxa, 710D 
cdvoiys povdya axo aKoxaSi sksi, Kaxi puaxiKo ki uvs/juaxo ■ Kai psaa axo aKoxaPspo xo cpcog, o 
qaKioc Tioppiyvs o Xpiaxoc Kai xaaqpsvio cpsyyog x’ Aq Nikoao. Kai xod kod71iod xo pdKpoc Kai q Gcopia 
xod xpopirovioD apiyavs Kai (pdvxaqav, Kai yivovxav paupaSia aAAOKoxa Kai ayqpaxa 710D asiodvxav, 
a a va KpiKpopiAayav, Kai TiAdapaxa ciaaokotu, tiod /dyo povov sAsurs yia va qsaKS7iaa0oi)v, Kai va 
cpavspcoOoDvs qcoxiKsq Kai poipsq Kai \|/uysg . . . 710loq gspsi xi 0a cpavspcbvovxav; K' siys yxuTioKapSo o 
Kaqpsvog, ki 0 vouq tod qxav yspdxoq aiio laxopisq ccaaod Koapou Kai 7tapapd0ia dAAoo Kaipod, k' 
STipoapsvs a av KaxdSiKoq va iSq: 0a xovs ko\|/oov q 0a xod Scoaouv ydpq; Kai a av qp0av xa 
psaavuyxa, sksi 710D q vdyxa qxav avcnqidxiKq, Kaxaaxspq, yspaxq aiya/ad, \|/qAd axa KspapiSia xod 
ottitiod qsoTidsi psyd/.q xapayq, ya/aKia Tiscpxouv, a a vaaxqaav 7isxpo7i6Aspo xod a7uxiou, yaMa Asq 
Kai piyvsi o oupavoc a7tavco axq aKS7iq ■ acpupiypaxa ypiKsiouvxai, piAqpaxa aKodyovxai. Tapdqsxai xo 
Tiaxropa, poyyodv xa 7tapa0opa, xpiqoov 01 Tiopxsq, p7tpoaxd axa paxia xod 7iaiSiou yopoTtqSodv 
Tiapdqsva Kavxq/aa, Kai Koviapaxa Kai cpcoxa Kai aKisg. Ilidvsx' 0 avaaaapoq xod- 5s piiopsi, aAA' outs 
Kai tiod 0casi va pidqaq ■ Gupaxai xqq Oppidq xa Aoyia, xpspsi pqv tod 7iapoov vspaiSsg xq pi/arr ps xo 
paKpd papSi, tiod Kpaxodas axo TiAsupo, Kouvasi xq pawa xod pqTiioq Koipaxai Kai Ssv swicoas xi 
sxpsys- k’ q pawa Siycog va piXqaq yxiurdsi xo 7tdxcopa, yia va xod 7tq 7icoq qxav scDTivq Kai xa 
KaxdAaPs. Ki a7io xqv copa sKsivq pawa Kai TiaiSi axsKovxav aasiaxoi ki apiAqxoi Kai KapxspoDaav, 
Kai Ka0s Kpoxoi; siys 7iai|/si k’ q ar/a/ad cavayD0qKs, k’ 01 8do xouq aKouyav, 0A0 ki aKouyav 
acpupiypaxa, 7isxpoPoA,isg, cprovsq, cog xa ^qpspropaxa. 

Kai qqpspcovovxaq, va k' q Oppia! Tqq Asv xi sxpscs xq vdyia- qqxdsi xo 7168qpa tiod qsvuyxqas axa 
KspapiSia, to Koixasi kccac/. Ka.Ad, /aydKi auAAoyiqsxai, yAuKoysAdsi xod Mqxpou Kai acsi ycopiaxa xqq 
Aqpaivag: 

«As aaq xo siTia syco; xo TiaiSi sivai payspsvo- xcov aSuvaxcov va yiaxpsuiq. Av Tuavovxav and xqv apyq 
ps xa pavxoAoyia Kai Ssv sp 7 iAsKs ps yiaxpouq, 0 a y/aixcovc- aoxo siv' q a.Aq 0 sia!» 

K' oao xouq a7icA7uqav k’ 01 pdvxiaasq, xoao axa pavxo Aoyia sppiyvav xiq sATiiPsq Touq. K' q Aqpaiva 
ps xaSspcpia xqq, xo yopoAoyo Kai xo aiSspd, 7iqpav axspvq psyd/.q a.Tiocpaaq. Ixov 'ETrayxo scoDasv 
sva q pdvxqq. Aidpaqs xq aoAopoviKq ■ Ssv qxav Tiaiqs ysAaas- psaa a’ auxq paBaivs 7icoq yiaxpsusxai k’ 
q 7110 KaKq appwaxia. lopKiqs xa Saipovia, psaa as aaKia xa kasiodos Kai psaa as ayysia xa 
cpuAdKcovs, yiax 1 siys xq acppayiSa xod loAopcovxoq Kai p’ auxq xa acppdyiqs. rvcopiqs 710S cpuxpcovs xo 
xsxpdcpDAAO xpicpuA/a Kai p' sksivo SKavs DTroxayxiKODg xod xa qcoxiKd. K' saxsiAavs axqv 'E7icr/xo xqv 
Tapia TapsAa ps ypqpaxa, ps ypappaxa, ps aqpaSia Kai ps yi/aa napaKoXw.. O pdvxqq 711a 0 cxAsys xov 
tsasutuio Aoyo■ xo 7iqpav airocpaaq- Ssv siyav tiasov va sattioodv ano novQeva. 

Kai p’ sva ij/apoKaiKo Kivqasv q Tapia TapsXa iaa Kaxa xqv'ETiayxo. K 1 scpxaasv aTioPpaSiiq, Kai Siycoq 
va iqavaaavq, va ^SKODpaaxq, Siycog va 7tq Kavsvog xitioxs, pcoxrovxag Kai yopsuovxag, xov qups to 
pavxq xo iSio xo PpaSu. Ki 0 pdvxqq qxav svaq 7ia>aovxi)psvoq Kixpividpqq, ps Kaxi paKpua ysvsia 
oao pauper piAouas aiyaAd Kai tioxs xod 8s ysAouas. Tod spaAs axo yspi q Tapia TapsAa sva SsKapiKo 
Kai xod Issi: 


«Na Koixdqqq sva 7iou Ss p7iopsi, Kai va xov Kdpqq KUAd.» 



Ki o pavxqi; qqxqac ki aoxoq aqpaSi, xpixcc ano xa pa/Jad tod Mqxpoo, ki anoKpOqKsv so0oc: 

«Adpio to Tip cot, oik; xsaaspsic, pc to aaAcTii, va PpcGqc s 5 cb.» 

Kai to Tipcoi, axtc xcaacpciq, ps to aaXeni, o pdvxqq cAcyc axo advxpocpo too Mqxpoo: 

«Mqxpo xovs Xev to [Sapcpcvo, axo Qa/maaoxotpi Ka 0 sxai, to amxi too sivai avxfopo ano xr|v 
CKK/a'iatcr yppa r| pawa too, Aqpaiva xqvs Kpdqoov..» 

Kai xdyaocv r| Tapia TapsXa, ki avaxpiytaoc 8 sv too ctyc smsi titiotc, pf|xs Kai ps Kavsvav dXXo dye 
piA,qasi sksi axov 'Enaym. Kai va xebpa 7100 xdqcpcv oAa 0 pdvxqq! k’ sKaps to axaopo too. 

Kai yAqyopa yAqyopu 0 pdvxqq too sins tots: 

«Na paopoipopsosx' and xdbpa! Toov a.Sovdxcov aSovaxov va 16f| npoKOTiq. ©Aa xa pduoqa ki o/xq tic 
T ipoaxaca. Ki ano Ttavxod aypoucaya: ©,xi ps/Asi 8sv qcpcAAci, ki o,ti ypaipsi 8sv ^sypaipsi. Tax' 0 
Moipa axo yapx'p usaski 8sv xa koPsi. Tov sepayav xa payia xqc aydnqq- Kara oxotxcid xovs XTonqaav. 
Sovtskvs, nap' to ano(paaq.» 

ITspaas ki 0 xctpcbvac. 'EAocoaav xa xioviu too Zoyod, povo q rapepq too npopaXXsv arapa xoAiypcvq 
oa psaa as \\nX6 raxdZsoKo yiaapara Xxo Miaorapno AooAodPicav 01 poySa/acc Kai axa anixaKia too 
© a^aaaoxcopiod, psa' aTio ra 0 s yayu'm Kai ra 0 s XiaKcoxo, psaa as Aoyqq Aoyqq yaaxpooA.se Kai 
KaaasAaKta, npaaivKsv 0 paaiAtKoq, to 8ooapo, to 8svxpoAipavo, ki dvGtqav xa po8a, xa yapodtpa.Aa, 
xa pavooaaKia Kai 01 ptoAfkxcq. Kai to mo (pTCOxoanixo to cpAcncq nAooato as popiaxira, Kai xa 
Kopixaia too ©aZaaaoxcopiod, ps xtq Gpcppcvcq nAsciScq Kai xa PopyoAoyspa Koppama xooq, to sixav 
csycoptaifi SooActd xqv dvotqq va xa noxtqoov Kai va xa qcSta.Acyoov xa AooAooSta xooc. K' sksi raxco 
an' xa yayidna ki an' xa /na.Kioxd, as nopxsg Kai as napaGopa ki avapsaa otic ydaxpsq cxxtqav Kai xa 
XsA.i8ovia tic (pco/acq- xi sdraA,a, tioo sopiarav xono yia va xEaoov tic tpcoAtcc xooc sksi nspa oao 
(pxcoxoxspa qxav xxiapsvo to gtuti, togo TiAOoatcoxspa, togo acpoProxspa cqodauv xa xcAiSovtu xa 
raqpsva- Kai Gappctc to yveoptcav ki aoxa. 

Ixo anixira too Mqxpoo too PoopsAxcbxq ravsva A00A0081 8sv s(%s uvotccc 800 xpsiq yaaxpooAcq, 
saxsKovxav anavro axo pnuAravt yopvsg, a a va SiaPqrav anavco xooc apdnira TioSapi. Ixo poa.Ao xpq 
Aqpatvac (ppovxtSsc yia AooAooSta 8s xwpodaav. Tov Tispaapsvo x^ipdtva cpptqs xavspoPpoxo xtq 
ydaxpsq ps xtq xd-PAsq tioo xtq SKpaxooaav Kai axo/acav xq pTipoaxivri xqv 6\|/q too othtioo aTi’ d.Kpq a’ 
aKpq, Kai pact p’ aoxa Kai tic cpco/acc tioo Kapxspooaavs xa xcAiStTvia. Kavsiq 8s aoAAoyiaxqKs va tic 
cavaaTOA(oar|. Kai aav qpGsv q dvotcq Kai yopiaav Kai xa Tioo/ad xqc, 8s axa 0 qKav axo otiiti k’ 
sipoyav to yaXaopo, avqaoxa x Tl)7U ' JVTa s ™ <P'tcpd. 

Ilspaaav 01 aTiOKpicc, k 1 q MsyaZq ZapaKoaxq, ps to kuAo, qxav axa xsAsoxata. K’ q spSopaSa xcov 
]Ta 0 d)v cavayoptasv. O aTipiA-qq, vtotpspxoc, cavdviwas xq ccoq Kai vsa 8ovapq aKopTiodas yia xqc ^coqg 
xov aycbva- vesq ya pst; swoicoGsv q vpoxq, vesq ippovxiSst; qstpi'ixpcovav axo voo- aav xav0q qdvotyav 01 
aydTisq, 01 SKKAqaicc avoixxcq poaxoPoZodaav aTio /apdvt, k’ 01 KapSicq, avoiXTCtxspsq, 
poaxoPoAooaav aTio sAtu8sc. Tsxoia S 7 ioxq yAOKatvsxat ki 0 Paaaviapsvog- ki 0 aTisAmapcvoq naipvsi 
oppq- ki aoxcx tioo siv’ exotpoq va ^svpoxqaq, xqv ayKa/adqsi acpixxoxspa xq qcoty Koixasi va xqv 
TiooZqaq oao p 7 iops( aKpipcbxspa. 


O Mqxpoq 8sv sixs tiacov yAoxcopo. Msxpqpsvst; qxav 01 pepse too. Ilavs k’ 01 yiaxpoi ps xa yiaxpiKa, 



nave k’ oi payioosg ps xa pavxoAoyia. rayypamaos xo tioSi. To cpappaKi avspaivs oAosva ki 
arcArovoxav axo aipa. K' sKsivog apiAqxog, aosioxog, povo xa pdxia xou piAouoav, yopyoKivqxa, 
yuaAioxspa, Asg Kai 7tsp(psvs xo Xapo, yia va Aoyapiaoxouv. H 8 oXia q Aqpaiva eiye Kaxavxqosi 
ayvcbpioxq ano xqv aypuTxvia ki a7io xq Aimq, orooxo oapdpaAo. O Maprog o Kavrnag, o I lavvd.K'oc o 
Tapvavapag k 1 q Tapia TapsAa ouxs piAouoav ouxs xo Kouvouoav an' xo rcAsupo xou. Tq MsyaAq 
I IdpiTxxq scpspav xov 7ra7ia 0 upio Kai xov pcxdAufk. 

H Mr.yd.Aq IlapaoKsuq ^qpsproosv oxi aav xig aAAsg ypovicq, pc paupov oupavo. Eqpsproos 
Kaxayd.Aa.vq ki oA 6 gav 0 q. Ms xqv Tipcoxq cr/xiva xou cproxog ttou yAuoxpqosv a.Tio xq yapapdcSa axo 
oxpropa xou Mqxpou, o Mqxpog soTtapxapqos k 1 sPyaAs cprovq xpavq k’ SKpa^s: 

«Mawa, qAio 0 sAro, aspa 0 sA.ro- avoids xo 7iapa0upo!» 

Ki avoiysi xo 7iapa0upo ki o qAiog TiAqppopiqci xo oKoxiSiaapsvo, xo sppo otuxi. Xav Tiavqyupi yuvsxai 
xo cprog xou os 7iaxropa, os xoiyouq, Kai os Ka 0 s xi. Tov Ticpr/uvci xov approoxo, Kai 0 aAsysg rcrog qxav 
auxog o povoq yiaxpog ki o povoq pdyoq. Ta paKpsia ki axxsvioxa paAAia xou xavaxapdqsi xo 7iproivo 
xayspi 7iou ps [:Ha xoQqKsv an' xavoixxo 7iapa0upo. Ki an' xavoixxo 7iapa0upo xa pdxia xou xpafSdvs 
(oa oAoioa ki avxaprovovxai ps xov qpspo yiaAo xou ©aAaoooxropiou- xov (Sio xo yiaAo tiou aAAdqsi 
XiAia xpwpuxa oa yiXm ovsipa os Ka 0 s xpuoocpiAqpa xou qAiou an' xo Ttproi cog xo PpaSu. Movo 7trog o 
auyouoxog 8s pTiopouos xoxs va xou Srooq xq pooxacq spopcpia tiou oqpspa xou Sivsi o ajipiAqq, 
TiAaopsvq arc’ oAsq xiq nvoeg ki an 1 6 Asg xiq Xayrdpcq xqg qroqq. Kai os piav aKpq xou poAou, xa pdxia 
xou qavoiyouv sva KaiKaKi, xo 1810 xo KaiKaKi xou, qappaxwpcvo sksi, 7tapappipsvo. Kai oa va 
cproxiosv o qAiog xo Aoyiopo xou tuo Pa 0 sia ki and xo 0711x1 xou, KaxaAaPs ki auxog Tiroq qp 0 sv q oxspvq 
xou q ropa, Tirog 0 Xapog 7tAaKroas, Kai ncoq enpene va 7iapaSo0q aav a^io TiaAAqKapi, pa xov Kup 'HA10 
tiou xou (proxies xov uoxspvo xou 8popo. Ki o payog 0 qAiog xov spaysips- xov sps 0 uos ps sva Tiapa^svo 
ki aTidvxsxo Kpaoi, Kapropsvo and qwq ki and 0 avaxo. 

«'Eva Ka 0 pscpxq, pawa, sva Ka 0 pscpxq!» 

Tou qdva\|/sv cgacpva q syvoia xou oxoAiSiou- q 0 sAs va ouyupioq xq AsPsvxia xou yia xo xaqiSi xou 
Kaxou Koopou. Tou cpaivovxav 7irog sxoipdqovxav va Tiaq oxo 7iavqyupi xou Aq Aid, oxa 7iAayia xou 
Zuyou. K q pawa 7iou aAaAiaosv an' xq oupcpopa, tiou aypiKouos Kai 8sv swoiro 0 s, 7iou swoiro 0 s 
yropig va ouAAoyiqsxai, xou cpspvsi xov Ka 0 pscpxq. 

E 7 iqps xov Ka 0 pscpxq, ki apyios va Koixdqsxai psoa o' auxov 6x1 va Koixdqsxai, pa va Koixdqq psoa o' 
auxov xdacq sv 0 upqosg, yiAicq siKovsg an' xa piKpa xou xpovia cog xa xropiva- siKovsg k' sv 0 upqosg, 
0 acpxsg psoa oxo vou xou, tiou gc 0 dcpxovxav yia uoxspvq cpopa ki avaoxaivovxav Kai aav TiouAaKia 
yopyocpxspa xig spAsiis ps xa opuopsva paxia xou va O7iapxapouvs psoa oxo yuaAi. K' sAsys 7irog qxov 
o Ka 0 pscpxqg cooav sksivov xo payiKo, xov 7ispicpqpo, 7iou psoa xou qdvor/sg oAa xa paKpuva xa 
Tispaopsva Kai oAa xa paKpuva xa psAAopsva. 

K' uoxspa ps piag Ssv avxiKpuos aAAo xi7ioxs psoa oxov Ka 0 pscpxq 7iapa xo KaxaxAropo 7ip6oco7i6 xou 
Kai xo oropsvo xou Koppi. Kai TiaAi aKouoxqKs va Asq p sksivov xov aAaAqxo Kaqpo xqg Aspsvxiag: 

«Ax! ropaia viaxa tiou 0a cpaq q yqg!» 

Kai Ka 0 rog sitisv «ropaia viaxa», sxoi xov Tiqps yia oxspvq cpopa k' q cppovxiSa xqg vioxqg, xou 
oxoAiopou Kai xqg spopcpiag, q cppovxiSa, 7iou Ssv xacpivsi xa 7taAAqKapia Kai psoa oxqv ayKaAia xou 
Xapou. Ki dpypos va xa yxcv(qq, va xa yjcviqq xa oyoupa paAAia, xa cpouvxropsva ki oAopaKpa, 7iou 



siyav poiKppqsi, 9appodasq, oAp t p cppsaKaSa Kai xr| Sdvapp tod Koppiod, yi' aoxo cpodvxcoaav sxai Kai 
paKpDvav. Ki saxpiPs xo pooaxaKi xod aa va pxav sxoipoq yia Ssdxsp’ appapwvpaiu. Ki oxav aTioKaps 
Tua, aa va xod (pdmasv a^acpvo cpcoq xo vod xod, sxai KaOcoq pxav aKoopTuaxoq, sms axri pava xod: 

«Tcbpa, SDaxoyiapsvp pawa, xoaov Kaipo SKava KODpayio, s^sya Ticoq 8 s 9 a Tis 0 avco ... Mia yapp 
xcbpa god (pixdco. KA,ai|/s ps va a' aKodaco.» 

— Mna! TiaiSi poD, xi Aoyia siv' aoxa; Na as kMi|/co; 'Iaa p' aoxod pp 0 sq; xpadAiqcv riAU/auapcvp p 
pawa. 

— Ay! Kai TidAi ay! Ka6.\|/s, pawa, KAd\|/s! Ta viaxa ycopa yivovxai k’ p Aspsvxid yopxapi, Kai xo 
aaiViKo Koppi ycopa Kai xo Tiaxodvs! D710D Tiaq Kai axa 0 pc, pawa, va xo Asq». 

Xo'maas AiydKi, k' scacpv' avaxivayxpKs ansATuapsva Kai cpcova£,s: 

«As Oeaco va Tis0avco povayuca- Koapo 0sAco. Avoids, pawa, xpv Tiopxa, va p7ip Koapoc psaa.» 

0 a kovtsds xo psappspi. rdpiqav 01 OaAaooycopixcq an' xpv EKKApaidv. Avxpsq, yovaucsq, Tiai 8 ia, 
Kpaxodaav av 0 p axo yspi, xdv 0 p xod STiixacpioD. 'Oxav dqucpva cpxavsi axaDxia xcdv av 0 pd) 7 rcov, oAcov 
sksivcdv, TioD sPyaivav an' xov Ap N ikoAci, ki oacov sksivcov 7iod Tispvodaav and ksi, — k’ pxav 
a 8 iaK 07 io xo SiaPa Kaxa xpv copav SKsivp, — cpxavsi svaq pyoq apyoq, ppayvoq, Aimpxcpoq 710D apKcovs 
xiq xpiysq Kai as aTrdpuqsv, pyoq pya/pusvoq aav and uovxopoAo, aav axo av 0 pa>Tiov pyoq tiod 
KaxsPaivs Kai D\|/cbvovxav, k 1 STxviyovxav, Kai ydvovxav Kai Sspvovxav pyoq tiod pxav Kai piAppu, Kai 
odpAiaopa, Kai 0 ppvoq, Kai 7 iapd 7 tovo, Kai KA.d\|/ipo, Kai yc/ao, Kai Ppiaia, Kai xpayodSv xpayodSi 
xpopaapsvpq, qsx(xsAAap;:vpq, aTisATuapsvpq ipDypq. K' 018iaPaxsq aKooyav, axsKovxav, avaxpiyiacav, 
aDxidqovxav, svoico 0 av, Koovodaav xa Kscpd/aa k' sAsyav 0 svaq xod ciaaod: 

ccMopo^oi! 7ioioq va Tis0avs;» 

KaTioioq sSsiqs tots xo aTiixi xpq Appaivaq, k' EKpaqs. 

«Asv xo ^spsxs; and xo aTiixi xpq Appaivaq Pyaivsi xo poipo^oi. Ils 0 avs o Acpsvxoppipoq!» 

ris 9 avs 0 Mpxpoq! o Mpxpoq 0 Ispsvxpq, 710D Paaavi^ovxav sva ypovo axo axpcdpa. O Mpxpoq 0 
yxDTippsvoq, 0 CpAOcpOovcpcvoq, 0 payspsvoq, 0 a 8 iKoaKoxcopsvoq! la yixAdu stisos xo pavxaxo axo 
0 a.Aaaaoyc.opi. Ki oaoi xaKODyav, avaaxsvaqav, sapiyav ps pia xiq axaAdpsq, k' 01 yovaucsq 
xpapodaav xa payooXa aa va pp xo Tispipsvav aTio xoaooq ppvsq. Asv pTiopodaav va xo ycovsi|/oov. 
'Oxav 7 is 0 aivsi xciAApicdpi aav xo Mpxpo, 7 is 0 aivsi oAoKAppp qcop, apsisxai o p/aoq! Kai xoxs axa 0 pKsv 
sva 7 ipapa, 710D 8 s 0 opoDvxai 01 yspovxoxspoi va ^avaaxa 0 pKs ki a^p cpopa axo 0 aA,aaaoyd>pi. 
Ka 0 svaq 710D aKODys xo vso, xo sAsys xod ciaaou Kai apsacoq, OTicoq pxav ki 0710D PpiaKovxav, xpaPodas 
yopya Kaxa xo a 7 i(xi xod MpxpoD. IIod paqsDxpKsv OAoq SKSivoq 0 Koapoq; yDvaiKsq 
opopcpoaDyDpiapsvsq ps xa pad pa cpaKio/aa- yDvaksq avdAAaysq, OTicoq PpiaKovxav ax a aTiixia xoDq A 
Ka 0 s Aoypq avxpsq, voiKOKDpaioi, 8 oi)Asi)xd 8 sq xpq 0 dAa.aaaq Kai xpq axspiaq TiaiSaKia tiod xa 
Kpaxodaav an' xo yspi Kai TiaiSaKia axo pDqi xpq pawaq- oaoi aTio xpv SKKApaid xpaPodaav (aia sksi. 
'EAsysq Ticoq psaa axo otiixi sksivo yivovxav xa Ild 0 p xod Xpiaxod, k' sysi axp 0 p svaq dAAoq STiixacpioq. 
Kai tioXXoi Kpaxodaav aKopa ax a yspia xooq av 0 p, av 0 p aTio xov STiixacpio, k' sAsysq Ticoq Tipyaivav va 
xa pi^odv anavco axo axpcopa xod Tts 0 appsvoD, p' aDxa va xod SDtoSiaaoDV xov xsAsuxc/io dtivo, va xov 
ayiaaoDV xo vsKpo. 



To omit S7rp6(3aAls p' avoi^xa 7iapa0dpia, pe Tiopxa oAdvoiyxp. ToAooqev o p/aoq too peoppepiod. Na 
(ir|v pqepc xdveiq xi7toxe, va pp ypixodoe xov p%o, 0 a oxoydcovxav, o%i tick didpaivev o Xdpoq azco xei, 
pa ncoc e(% e oxp@p peydAo Tiavpydpi. Kaveic dev xov xpaxodoe xov xoopo exeivov. 'Oooi expeqav 
Tipcoxoi, dpaoxeA.poav xo xaxcbcpXi, avePpxav, xpdppcav (aa peoa, oxop7uoav a 1 oXa xou gtuxiou xa 
"/wpiapaxa. Oi aXXoi xapxepodoav an' oqco. Ki oA,o epyovxav. Ki oao xaxePaivav, xi oao dpaca.v 
dvGpcemoi p7ipoaxa axo otuxi. K 1 etacpva icd/a 6001 Tipocpxaouv xai 7tpa>xaveppxav axo 0711x1, Tipopa.Aav 
oxa 7iapd0upa, xaxePpxav noli, ^ayaviaopevoi, aTioocopevoi, xixpivoi, xai eipepav veo pavxaxo: «Aev 
7 rs0avev axopa, dev 7ie0ave. Tuyopayder k' cf:SaAe va xov pupo^oypoouv qcovxuvo! Mcope, axodq; dev 
^avaoxaGpxe xexoio ?ipdpa!» 

Ki aA.p 9 eia pxav- oooi epTiaivav peoa oxo otuxi pappapcovav. Exei tiou Tiepipevav va xov idodv 
7 ie 0 appevo xai va xov vexpoipiApoouv, xov avxixpuqav avaxaGiopevo oxo cxpcbp’ UTidvou, p' 
oppyiopevp ovpr|, pe youpAiopeva paxia, pe xevxropeva auxia, aav axi avimopovo va xpecp oxov xap 7 io, 
oav 7 iaAXpxapi 7100 xapxepodoe va xou cpopeoouv xappaxa yia va yu 0 p. Kai ae pia ycovia paqwyxp r| 
yppa Appaiva xai aodAeuxp, pe Aeivpavo xoppiod povaya, pe diycoq '|/uyp, pe diycoq ddxpua- oAp xpq r| 
qcop eiye yivei (pcovp, pa 6x1 (pcovp yuvaixag, p (pcovp xpq idiaq xpq a.Tie/jUGidq. Kai xpayoudodoe a' eva 
0x0716 dixo xpq, 7100 dev qavaxodoxpxe x' eAeye: 

Opopcpovioq ipuyopaydei, opopcpovioc 7 ie 0 aivei, 
avd\|/xe Tipaoiva xepia xai xixpiveq AapTiddeq, 
va (peqouve xopopcpoviod va xaxepp, oxov adp. 

ExaAi axa/d xaxepaive, oxa/d oxa/d avePaivei. 

H Baoduo p aup7ie0epa xpq, Trod dev p7iopodae va Paoxdqp, xaxi 9 eA.poe va xpq eurp: 

«Kappevp Appaiva, dev qavaaxd 0 pxe xexoio oxpv oixoupevp, xo 7taid( 000 va qp xai va xo 
pupoAoydq!» 

AXX' avxi va 7 ioxpi 0 p p pawa, xo 7 taid( aTioxpiGpxe: 

«ripyaive oxp doodad oou • xcbpa 0 eXco va pe xXaipp!» 

Kai yopiqovxaq Tipoq xp pixpoiiavxpepevp xp A6/xo, oxpv qadepcpod/x/. xou, tiod eoxexe yovaxioxp x' 
expx»Pe xa oiya/xx xpq ddxpua peoa oxo pavxda xpq, xpv aypioxoixa^e xai xpq Aeei: 

«Mropp A6 a(o, yiaxi dev x/xiiq xai ou;» 

Ki axoAoi» 0 oi)oe xo pupoAoyi: 

K' pd(lev xov evaq oxcoApxaq, pa xai xov epcoxaei: 
nod 7 iaq, aoppi, va x a 9 n?» paXapa, va 0 o^e\|/pc;; 
nod 7 iaq, apyupoxoddouvo, va xdopq xp Aa/ad 000; 

Ki aiio xa yjnXv\ xpq pdvvaq xo pupoAoyi qecpdxpcooe oxa yeiAp xcov yovaixcov xiov d/Jxov, xa 0 (dq xa 
ddxpua ipepvouv ddxpua xai xa yeAoia yeAoia, xa 0 (dq xo xepi avdcpxei a. 7 i 6 aXko xepi, xa 0 (dq 
a 7 iA(dvovxav icdiioxe x' p irA-uppupa xou yia/aid xai oxeiraCe xo Qa/a/.ooo%(dpi. Kai peoa oxiq yuvaixeq 
Tiou pupoAoyodoav, dAAeq yuvaixeq TipopaAav p' av 0 ooxeipava xai pe yyaopd pirouxexxa, xi a.AAcq 
7 iapa 7 iepa, oxd/Au yiopiopaxa, xaooeAAeq avoiyav x' exoipaqav podya yia xo vexpo tiou axop' 
avaoaive, xi oXoeva xoapoq, xoopoq axeAeioxoq avePaive xai xaxepaive. Kai peoa oxov xoopo 0 



I lavvdKoc o Tapvavapag, o MapKog o Kaviviag k' p Tapia TapsAa, aTtoaropsvoi an' xiq aypo 7 rvisg, ki 
and toy ttovo aovxpippsvoi, siyav axuAroasi xa paxia oav xocpAoi Kai xi 7 toxs Asg Ssv spAs 7 iav, xi 7 ioxs 
8 sv sAsyav. Avxucpo and xo a 7 iixi o papayyog Kapcprovs pc SaKpoapsva pdxia xa coAa xpq Kaaaag, ki 
ajtdvco r| BaaiAro ps xr| Tocpxoyiawaiva iqsSiTiArovav xo odpavo- a' sva xpajicqi soxsksv p Ksvxiaxp ki 
oAoypuap aKoocpia, axspvo yapiapa xpq appafkoviaoxiKcidc axov axAppo tioo xpq sepoys yia navm■ p' 
SKsivp 0 a xov axoAiqav axo vsKpoKpsPaxo. 

A710 xo psappspi k' eks( 0 s apyiasv 0 yapo 7 i 6 Aspog. To \|/oyopaypxo Kpaxpasv 6X0 xo SsiAivo. Kai xo 
7 taAApKapi poyyooas pa 0 sia ki avuxapaqoxav, oa yropa 7100 Ka 0 s Aiyo Kai AiyaKi xpv uvaxivaqcv and 
xpg ypg xa syKaxa asiapog Saipoviapsvog. Kai psaa axo ipoyopaypxo, axspva gsa 7 U 0 iapaxa xoo 
Kavxp/aoi) xpq cropq, xsxoia Aoyia gsTtsxsiovxav avapia avapia: 

«Ay! props, xi S7ta0a! ... OooaxavsAAa cpopsig... 2 iya aiya. . . ppv Tiaxpapg xa TioSia poo. . . M7ta! 
piia! xi Koapog sivai xooxog;. .. Opiaxs! opiaxs!. . . Mawa. . . Mpv 7taxpapg 7iapa7tavro!. . . . Totto! 
xotio! Aspa 0 sAro!. . . TAoKsia ^rop. .. Mp poo Kpoppg xov pAio. . . IIapaS 60 pKa!» 

Kai ps xo « 7 tapa 8 o 0 pKa» TiapaSoas axo Xapo xp qwp. Es\|/ 6 ypas p 7 ipoaxa axa paxia xoo Koapoo, 
psaa axoo ©aAaaaoyropioo xpv ayKa/ad, a a Aeoku 7100 xp piyvsi 0 coAoKoiroq, daxspa aTio Papdv 
ayrova, axavoiyxa, p 7 ipoaxa axpv o\pp oAoxAppoo xoo Aoyyoo xoo avpp 7 topoo. Tpv (Slav ropav o 
av 0 pd) 7 nvog sKsivoq Aoyyog tioo a.TiAOJVOvxav an' xo axpropa xoo vsKpod iaia axo Spopov ego aKopTuas 
pia pop, tioo xpv siys yswpasi Papog Kappog ki aAaeppo cavdaaapa: «Kpipa axo 7 iaAApKapi 7100 Tiasi 
aSiKa! Aoqa aoi, Kopis, 7100 xov ava 7 tai|/sq!» 

Tpv 181a SKsivpv ropa, 7ispa axpq 0 aAaaaag xpv aKpp, cavoiyovxav a7io xo ottixi xoo vsKpoo ki 0 pAiog 
tioo PaalAsosv oAo7xdpivog. To ppspo UKpoyidAi 8sv saoocpprovs Trvop. Ti yAdKa tioo siysv p cpdap! 
Ixspid Kai 7 icAayo padyaqav va pp xapa^oov xov TipoaKaipov ottvo xoo 7 iavxoxsivoo ©sod, xov 07 xvo 
xov airovio xoo TipoaKaipoo xavOprfmoo. 

©prog xpv iSia SKsivpv ropa, oaoi 7 iapaaxsKav, psaa axov 7 iAaxov ovxa, xo vsKpo p’ avoiypsva paxia 
aKopa, siSav Kaxm Tiapdqsvo. EiSav xp ypia xp Appaiva an' xo axpropa xoo 7 taiSiod xpq, 7100 siys 
Kapcpro 0 p sksi ^sipoyiapsvp, yropig aia 0 pap Kai yropig 8 aKpoa, Kai n/xov Kai yropiq cprovp, xpv siSav va 
opppap aypiWTip, psaa axov Koapo, aav aypioyaxa p’ o^oppiyxa puAAid, ps yspia xsvxropsva, ps 
8 ayxoXa OAdvoyxa, aav ko.tioiov vd. 0 c.As va Tiviqp. Msaa axp psap xoo otuxioo a 0 roppxp a a cpiS’ siys 
yAoaxppaci k 1 soxsksv aKivpxp, ki apiApxp, k 1 soxsksv OAoydApvp. aa pappapropsvp, k’ SKoixaqs 7 ipoq 
xo KpsPaxi xoo vsKpod, pia Kopp. Mia poaxiKp yapd Aup 7 upiqs axa paxia xpq, Kai xo KAsiapcvo axopa 
xpq Ssv xavoiysv, oproq xo yapa^' cAacppoxaxa piav aSiopaxp ypappp tioo cpoiaqc yapoysAo. 

Tavaaxppa xpq Ssv pxav vppAo, o.aa' oi|/rovovxav aAdyiaxo, xo Tipoaccmo xpq (pdvxaqc ropaioxspo, Ka 0 wq 
STipopa.As povaya sksivo a 7 io xo padpo ad/a 7100 oKcna.Cc oko xo Kccpd/a xpq. 2 ' aoxpv aTiavoo ropppasv 
p ypia. v Fi 0 opiapoi aKodaxpKav xpiydoro: 

«M7ia! xpv 7iaAio[Spo)pa! xpv a8iavxpo7ip!» 

— Mrops xpv siSaxs xpv TpsA.Xopop(pro; 

Aaao. 7ipoxod Tipocpxda' p Appaiva va xpv apTidqp, SKsivp acpaviaxpKs yopya, aav ovsipo KaKo, aav 
Tisipaapog 0A.6yA.0K0g. Ki aTiopsiv' p ypia aTiapdqovxag Kai (pofkpiqovxug ps xo yspi xov aspa, Kai 7ipiv 
paKpsia 7iAaxsia qa.nXoOf] axo 7iaxropa, 7ipocpxaas Kai gsipcbvpas: 




«Ay! (,i(opi] cTpiyyka! Qq k' s 5 cb fiyqKcc, pTioiaaa! Mod tov scpays^! ax! av eija Konp7tonpi a’ 
co koto va! Aq sivai! 5 sv tov 7 ii]pcq pia cpopa, ki aq tov jn)ps o Xdpoq!» 


Dictionary of National Biography, 1885-1900, Volume 04 

Beaufort. Margaret 

by Henry Avray Tipping 

https://archive.org/details/earliestenglisht00atkirich/page/n4 


BEAUFORT, MARGARET (1441-1509), Countess of Richmond and Derby, was daughter and heiress 
to John, first duke of Somerset, by his wife Margaret, widow of Sir Oliver St. John, and heiress to Sir J. 
Beauchamp of Bletso. She was only three years old at the time of her father's death; but her mother 
appears to have brought her up with unusual care until, in her ninth year, she was brought to court, 
having passed into the wardship of the Duke of Suffolk, then in the height of his power. He hoped to 
obtain her in marriage for his son, not without thought of her possible succession to the throne. On the 
other hand, Henry VI destined her for his half brother Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond. A vision 
inclined her to the latter suitor, and she was betrothed at once to him, and married in 1455. In the 
following year the Earl of Richmond died, leaving Margaret with an infant son. The breaking out of the 
war of the Roses endangered the safety of any related to the throne, and the child-widow retired with 
the future Henry VII to her brother-in-law's castle of Pembroke. Here she remained after her marriage 
with Henry Stafford, son of the Lancastrian Duke of Buckingham, and here she was detained in a kind 
of honourable confinement after the triumph of the Yorkists in 1461. The revolution of 1470 saw 
Margaret back at court; but the speedy return of Edward IV, and his final victory at Tewkesbury, by 
making the young Earl of Richmond immediate heir to the Lancastrian title, increased his danger, and 
forced him to escape to Brittany. Margaret remained at home, and, though keeping up communications 
with her exiled son, wisely effected a reconciliation with the ruling powers, and took as her third 
husband the Lord Stanley, Edward's trusted minister, afterwards Earl of Derby. The accession of 
Richard III (1483) and the consequent split in the Yorkist party raised the hopes of the Lancastrians, 
and Margaret, emerging from her accustomed retirement, took an active part in planning the alliance 
between her own party and that of the Wydviles by the marriage of Henry with Elizabeth of York, and 
in preparing for the abortive insurrection of 1484. Richard's parliament at once attainted Henry, and 
deprived Margaret of her title and lands. Further persecution she was spared, for Richard, though he did 
not trust, dared not alienate her husband, Lord Stanley, to whom her lands were granted for his life, and 
her person to be kept 'in some secret place at home, without any servants or company, so that she might 
not communicate with her son.' Yet Stanley's growing sympathy with her cause enabled her to aid in the 
preparations for the rising of 1485, and his final defection from Richard's side on Bosworth field 
secured the throne to her son. After this she took no part in the active duties of government, and seldom 
appeared at court, except for the christening of a goddaughter or the knighting of a godson; but the king 
deferred to her opinion, especially in matters of court etiquette, and their correspondence shows the 
respect he bore her, and that he never forgot that he derived his title through her, who, had there then 
existed a precedent for female succession, might herself have mounted the throne. Sharing to the full 
the religious spirit and strict orthodoxy of the Lancastrian house, a life of devotion and charity best 
suited her after the anxieties of her early life. 'It would fill a volume,' says Stow, 'to re-count her good 
deeds.' She fell under the influence of John Fisher, who left his books at Cambridge to become her 
confessor; and long before her husband's death, in 1504, she separated from him and took monastic 
vows. Yet she never retired to any of the five religious houses to which she was admitted member, but 
lived for the most part at her manor of Woking, in Surrey, which had been seized and made a royal 
palace by Edward IV, and was restored, with its new building, to the countess when Henry VII became 





king. Following Fisher's advice, she instituted that series of foundations which have earned her a 
lasting name at the universities as 'the Lady Margaret.' Her divinity professorships at both Oxford and 
Cambridge date from 1502. Fisher was the first occupant of the latter chair, and when Henry VII, not 
without asking his mother's leave, made him bishop of Rochester, he was, after an interval, succeeded 
by Erasmus. The Cambridge preachership was endowed in 1503; but Fisher had still greater plans for 
the development of the university of which he was now chancellor. Margaret's religious bias had 
inclined her to devote the bulk of her fortune to an extension of the great monastery of Westminster. 

Her spiritual guide, strict Romanist as he was, knew that active learning, not lazy seclusion, was 
essential to preserve the church against the spirit of the Renaissance, and he persuaded her to direct her 
gift to educational purposes. Henry Vi's uncompleted foundation of God's house at Cambridge was 
enriched by a fair portion of Margaret's lands, and opened as Christ's College in 1505. Nor were her 
benefactions to cease here. The careful son's full treasury did not require swelling with the mother's 
fortune. An educational corporation should be her heir. Her Oxford friends petitioned her on their 
behalf, and St. Frideswide's might have been turned into a college by Margaret, and not by Wolsey. But 
Fisher again successfully pleaded the cause of his own university, and the royal license to re-found the 
corrupt monastic house of St. John's as a great and wealthy college was obtained in 1508. In the next 
year both the king and the countess died, and Henry VIII, although, during the short interval which 
elapsed between the death of his father and that of his grandmother, he followed the advice of the able 
councillors whom she had selected, tried to divert her estates to his own extravagant expenditure. His 
selfish intention was thwarted by Fisher, who proved an able champion of his benefactress's will, as he 
had been an eloquent exponent of her virtues in his funeral sermon. He obtained a peremptory papal 
bull, which Henry dared not resist, and the charter of foundation was given in 1511, the buildings being 
completed five years later at the then enormous cost of 5,0001. St. John's College is the Lady Margaret's 
greatest monument, and possesses the best memorials of her life. Although her own contributions to 
literature are confined to translating part of the 'Imitatio Christi' and other books of devotion into 
English from French editions, she was a valuable and early patron to Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, 
who undertook the composition and printing of several books at her special desire and command, the 
latter styling himself in 1509 'Printer unto the most excellent princess my lady the king's grandame.' 

She was one of the few worthy and high-minded members of the aristocracy, in an essentially selfish 
and cruel age; and Fisher scarcely exaggerated her reputation when he declared: 'All England for her 
death had cause of weeping. The poor creatures that were wont to receive her alms, to whom she was 
always piteous and merciful: the students of both universities, to whom she was a mother; all the 
learned men of England, to whom she was a very patroness; all the virtuous and devout persons, to 
whom she was as a loving sister; all the good religious men and women, whom she so often was wont 
to visit and comfort; all good priests and clerks, to whom she was a true defender; all the noble men 
and women, to whom she was a mirror and exampler of honour; all the common people of this realm, 
for whom she was, in their causes, a common mediatrix, and took right great displeasure for them; and 
generally the whole realm hath cause to complain and to mourn her death.' To the list of her 
benefactions must be added a school and chantry at Wimborne Minster, where her father and mother 
lay buried beneath the stately monument she erected to their memory, and a sum for perpetual masses 
to her family at Westminster. 

[Halsted's Life of Margaret, Countess of Richmond. 1839; Cooper's Memoir of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, edited by Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, 1874; Baker's edition of Fisher’s Funeral Sermon, 
re-edited by J. Hymers, 1840; Ellis's Original Letters, Series I. i. 41-8; Lodge's Illustrious Portraits, vol. 
i] 
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The Project Gutenberg eBook, Letters from Port Royal, by Various, Edited by Elizabeth Ware Pearson 

The Georgia refugees—Sherman's army at Beaufort—Discontent of the negroes about wages—W. C. 
G.'s work at Savannah for the refugees—Return home of most of the letter-writers—The death of 
Lincoln, its effect on the negroes—End of the war and return of the planters—Stealing of cotton by the 
negroes—Superintendents "demoralized on the negro question." 

FROM E. S. P. 

Jan. 1. Yesterday morning I had a talk with Mr. H.[179] in the yard, where he is at work framing the 
school-house. I like him very much. Ele is a somewhat rare combination of a refined gentleman, 
without much education, but very well informed and wide awake, and a modest and quiet industry with 
the most practical common sense. He is truly interested in the negroes, without the least bit of 
sentimental or ill-advised sympathy. He is very glad to come here and take charge, and I think he is the 
best superintendent I have had here at all. 

I saw some of the people who came about the house by chance during the day, and who seemed truly 
glad[Pg 292] to see me. They have got quite over the land-fever, and say they prefer to work along as 
they have, wherein they begin to show sense. Rose is still the only cook and does very well, except that 
she sometimes bakes potatoes longer than she boils hams, etc., etc. I suspect H. helps her put things 
together somewhat. The Christmas tree was to have been last evening, but the rain prevented. C. P. W. 
has gone up to bring down Mr. Eustis and his two ladies to dine. The house being an elastic one, I 
suppose it can be made to hold several more people than at present, if they will only bring their own 
blankets. The old diet of sweet potatoes and hominy, ham, fresh pork, and waffles, holds its sway yet, 
with grunnuts in the evening, of course. 

FROM H. W. 

Jan. 2. At sunset we all adjourned to the cotton-house, where the tree was all ready to be lighted. It was 
a very pretty sight, and after we had let the children in I sent word that the grown people might come 
and see, if they liked. Then, before anything was cut down, the children sang a number of the songs I 
have taught them, standing in classes, the smallest in front, their little eager faces irresistibly comic. 
The older people soon filled up the building, making rather a crowd, and a less manageable one than 
the children alone; but they were pleased at the sight, and when the noise became overpowering, I 
could stop it for the time being by starting a song, which the children would instantly catch up. Then I 
let the children sing some of their own songs in genuine, shouting style, a sight too funny in the little 
things, but sad and disagreeable[Pg 293] to me in the grown people, who make it a religious act. It is 
impossible to describe it—the children move round in a circle, backwards, or sideways, with their feet 
and arms keeping energetic time, and their whole bodies undergoing most extraordinary contortions, 
while they sing at the top of their voices the refrain to some song sung by an outsider. We laughed till 
we almost cried over the little bits of ones, but when the grown people wanted to "shout," I would not 
let them, and the occasion closed by their "drawing" candy from C. as they passed out. I daresay this 
sounds pleasant, and I know they all had a good time; but if you could have looked in, you would have 
thought it Bedlam let loose! 

The "Georgia refugees" referred to in several of the subsequent letters were hundreds of negroes who 
had followed Sherman’s army northward. "They are said," says C. P. W., "to be an excellent set of 
people, more intelligent than most here, and eager for work. They will get distributed onto the 
plantations before a great while." 



Jan. 6. Miss Towne gave us quite an interesting account of the Georgia refugees that have been sent to 
the Village. The hardships they underwent to march with the army are fearful, and the children often 
gave out and were left by their mothers exhausted and dying by the roadside and in the fields. Some 
even put their children to death, they were such a drag upon them, till our soldiers, becoming furious at 
their barbarous cruelty, hung two women on the spot. In contrast to such selfishness, she told us of one 
woman who had twelve small children—she carried one and her husband[Pg 294] another, and for fear 
she should lose the others she tied them all together by the hands and brought them all off safely, a 
march of hundreds of miles. The men have all been put to work in the quartermaster's department or 
have gone into the army, and the families are being distributed where they can find places for them. 

FROM E. S. P. 

Jan. 8. Miss Towne told some amusing stories of the Georgia refugees. Some of them, being very 
destitute, were bemoaning their condition, and wishing they had never left their old plantations, feeling 
rather abashed at the responsibility of taking care of themselves. The old Edisto people, who have been 
there a year or two, encourage them, saying, "Look 'o we," "We come here wi' noffin at all," "Now we 
have money for cotton and all the tater and hominy we can eat," etc. One woman said, "Bress the Lord, 
I have striven and got enough to give seven gowns to these poor folk." So it seem s they do what they 
can for the new-comers. I guess these Edisto people, who have their own recent destitution fresh in 
mind, are more kind than the natives of St. Helena, who are rather inclined to be jealous of the new¬ 
comers, who make the labor market rather easier than before. 

Jan. 6. Monday. I had a talk with the people, who came up to see me in a crowd in the forenoon. They 
seemed jolly, and had no complaints to make about the past, but wanted higher wages for the future. I 
talked with them very quietly for an hour, told them I would give higher wages if I felt sure the price of 
cotton[Pg 295] a year hence would pay me as well as the past crop,[180] and told them if they wanted 
to share this risk with me, I would give them a share of the cotton for their wages. They all objected to 
this except one or two of the men, who said they would like such an arrangement, but their families 
couldn't wait so long for their money. On the whole they preferred wages, and therein showed their 
sense, I think. I find that when my last cargo arrived in the Redwing, the people who had worked for 
me had their pockets full of money and bought what they wanted, but the men who had been 
cultivating cotton on their own hook looked on with envious eyes and empty pockets, creating a very 
general impression in favor of the wages system. Under this impression, I think they will fall to work 
gradually at similar wages to what I have been paying, but will probably lie idle a few weeks to think 
about it, in hopes I will offer more. 

Tuesday morning. I heard that the schooner was at Fuller Place to take our cotton. We have been at it 
ever since till yesterday noon, when we put in the last we had, nearly fdling her up. There was about 
half of it negro cotton, brought from one hundred and seventy-six different proprietors, for whom I act 
as agent in forwarding and selling it. I drove over to spend the night at Mr. Wells' house on Wednesday. 
He had gone to Morgan Island to receive and stow away some one hundred and fifty Georgia refugees, 
which were[Pg 296] expected by a steamer from Beaufort. After he had waited for them all day, they 
arrived about sunset, and he spent half the night there in the rain, stowing them in houses and getting 
their baggage up from the steamer, which lay at anchor in the river discharging into small boats. They 
came from the shore counties near to Savannah, and brought a good deal of truck, beds, and blankets, 
and some rice and peas. Mr. Wells gave them rations for a week, and I suppose will continue to do so, 
for they can't get anything to eat till next harvest in any other way. The able-bodied have all been taken 
either by the rebels or our Government for fatigue duty and quartermaster service, so those who come 
here are all women, children, or cripples, such as we had before. They will doubtless be so glad of a 



home, however, that they will do a good deal of work. Of course it is not an economical class of labor, 
for it takes too much land to feed the non-workers to allow a great deal to be planted in cotton. In the 
morning I walked out with Mr. Wells and sold him both the plantations of which he has had charge for 
me, viz., the Jenkins place, where he lives, for $1600 or $10 per acre, and Morgan Island for $1200, or 
about $5 per acre, which is more than any one would have given a few weeks ago, when we couldn't 
get a negro to stay there for fear of the rebels. I daresay he may do very well with it now, but it is a 
vexatious thing to get rations to them in such an out-of-the-way place, and, after all, young Mr. Fripp 
may make them another visit some night and carry off some more negroes. [Pg 297] 

FROM C. P. W. 

Jan. 8. Howard’s[181] corps came to Beaufort early last week, and carpenters and engineers have been 
busy putting the Shell Road[182] to the Ferry in order and building a bridge across the Ferry. It looks as 
if a move were to be made towards Charleston or the interior soon. Beaufort presents a lively spectacle; 
the Western soldiers are rough, unkempt customers, whose hair, falling over their shoulders, suggests 
vows of abstinence from the shears till they shall have accomplished a great work. The first few days of 
their stay in Beaufort were marked by acts more amusing to the soldiers than to the owners of property 
"lying round loose." The first night was chilly, and three thousand feet of lumber furnished bonfires at 
which the soldiers of the "movable army" warmed themselves. Shopkeepers do a tremendous business, 
and their shops look "fair dry;" but they do not always get pay for their goods, but are requested to look 
on the battlefield for their money. The troops were paid off just before leaving Atlanta, and are "flush." 
Bread is very scarce. The troops fared very well on the march,—one continued Thanksgiving through 
the richest part of Georgia. 

The schooner Horace for New York, with the rest of our cotton and the first of the negroes', is loaded. 
The negroes' crops did not turn out very well, as a general rule; want of manure and careless working 
being the principal causes; the caterpillar did a great[Pg 298] deal of damage. They seem somewhat 
discouraged at the prospect of having to wait so long for their money; but the advance paid them on 
shipping the cotton (a dollar a pound of ginned cotton) will be a great help to those who have done 
well. 

It is an excellent thing for the property here that Mr. H.[183] is here to keep it in repair. He is a regular 
trump, the best man down here. I feel more contented at leaving the place with him than with any one 
here. 

If I could have a place down here all to myself, and have what help I wanted, I think I should stay 
another year and try the experiment on a little different plan. But, as Mr. Folsom said one day, when we 
agreed that it would be pleasant to stay and hard to leave, "But, after all, one must remember that one 
has an immortal soul." 

FROM H. W. 

Jan. 11. Mr. Soule, coming from R.'s, tells us that a salute fired the day before was for Stanton's arrival, 
come to confer with Sherman. 

The next paragraph suggests that the Secretary of War had come for something besides a conference 
with Sherman; at any rate, he took speedy action in one important direction. 

FROM H. W. 

Jan. 18. We stopped at Miss Towne's new school-house to see them all in it, and found to our pleasure 
that General Howard was addressing the children. General Saxton, too, was there, in his new major- 



general's straps. I was very glad to see General[Pg 299] Howard, who has superseded General Foster 
here. He has a very nice face indeed, and his one arm seemed to make quite an impression on the 
children. Stanton has been investigating the conscription business, and Foster's removal is the result, 
apparently, while Saxton has been promoted. 

The next letters, Mr. Philbrick's last from Port Royal, contain various pieces of Sea Island news, chiefly 
in connection with his plans for the next year and his difficulties with his laborers. 

FROM E. S. P. 

Jan. 9.1 started for Coffin's Point, meeting a long procession of the people on the way to church. More 
than half the number were in sulkies or some sort of go-carts, with all sorts of animals pulling them, 
mostly quadrupeds that had once been horses,—and some might still bear that name. I had to stop and 
shake hands every few rods, of course. I have spent most of the day at Fripp Point, with Mr. York. Mr. 
G. had not been able to collect the rent of corn-land there, to be paid in corn, most of the men refusing 
to pay. He had withheld enough from their pay to cover the amount of com due. I took over the money 
due, with the pay-roll and corn-list. After a long talk on the part of Pompey and John Major and others, 
which I listened to patiently, most of them still refused to bring their corn. But I felt pretty sure that 
when some began they would all do it, and so opened the door of the corn-house and told the willing 
ones to bring in their com. Jack came first, then Katy, Louisa, and Moll. Pretty soon John Major came 
along with a cart-load, [Pg 300] and all the rest followed but Pompey. Then I began to pay off the 
women for ginning and preparing their cotton. All went smoothly except that Celia wanted her "yellow- 
cotton-money" [184] "by himself," and as I couldn't tell exactly how much the "yellow-cotton-money" 
was, I had to take her money all back and tell her to go over and see Mr. G. After paying the others, 
however, Celia came up and concluded to take her dues. They all took their money excepting Pompey, 
who stoutly refused, and I came off without paying him. Then came the talk about next year. I 
introduced Mr. York as having leased the plantation for the year, which fact was received with less 
dissatisfaction than I expected; but when it came to talk about prices, which I left for Mr. York to settle, 
they all demanded a dollar a task, evidently having been preparing their minds for this for some time 
back. Then followed the usual amount of reasoning on my part, enlarging upon the future uncertainty 
of prices of cotton, etc., but we made little or no impression on them. They had evidently been listening 
to an amount of talk about the wealth I had acquired at their expense, and felt aggrieved that they were 
not making money as fast as those who planted their own cotton, on Frogmore and other places. I told 
them that the proceeds of last year’s crop had all been expended by me in carrying on this year's work, 
but they wouldn't believe it. John Major said he knew very well they had been jamming the bills into 
that big iron cage (meaning my safe at R.'s) for six months, and there must be enough in it now to[Pg 
301] bust it! It had been raining for the last half-hour pretty steadily, and we finally withdrew, the choir 
of hands hanging about me, singing out "A dollar a task!" "A dollar a task!" as we went off. 

Jan. 15.1 went out and introduced Mr. Jackson on Tuesday morning to the Pine Grove people, who 
expressed very little surprise or feeling of any kind, but met him with the same cry which had greeted 
me and Mr. York at the Point about a dollar a task. I left him with them and rode over to Cherry Hill 
with old Mr. Waters. The Cherry Hill people received us very well. Tony had a long list of grievances 
to relate, for Mr. Folsom had had him in jail for a fortnight for refusing to bring out his cotton, raised 
for me, which he kept in his own house. I listened quietly, and then told Tony I couldn't go behind the 
decision of the court, but if he had any other matters in dispute with Mr. Folsom he had better come up 
to the house in the evening and we would talk them over together; but he never came, probably from a 
sense of guilty conscience. 

Primus and Mike and several other negroes were there [in Beaufort], buying horses from officers and 



men in Sherman’s army, titles very uncertain, for they mostly belong to the quartermaster. I advised 
them not to buy a horse till the ownership was certified by an officer, but they were too much in a hurry 
for that and hooked on to the first quadruped they could find offered for sale. The fact is that thousands 
of horses are attached to this army which are picked up by the privates in their march through Georgia, 
and which these privates pretend to own, and sell without authority, pocketing their money as fast as 
they please. [Pg 302] Some of them are very good horses, and some are not. The town was crowded 
with the army, on a general leave to ramble about, and new troops continually arrive. One entire corps 
marched over Port Royal Ferry yesterday, and two more army corps are said to be following. Some 
twenty steamers arrive daily at Beaufort direct from Savannah, bringing the troops and wagons, 
artillery and animals. So you can imagine what a confusion appears in the streets as they disembark and 
march out to camp. The greater part of the whole army seems to be coming around this way and 
marching over the Ferry towards Pocotaligo. Secretary Stanton is said to have arrived from Savannah at 
Beaufort last evening. It seems that Primus and the other negroes were about to get their new horses 
over the Ferry, when the provost marshal sent down a guard to seize men and animals, and marched 
them all off to the guard-house for the night. The horses will probably be taken away from them and 
the men allowed to pursue their way this morning, with more sense and less money than they came 
with. I don't pity them much, for they were fairly warned, and their eagerness to own horses, for which 
they pay from $200 to $300 each, is perfectly absurd.[185] [Pg 303] 

Later. An interesting scene has just taken place. May's Comba knocked at the door and asked me to 
come out in the entry a minute. Thinking there might be some domestic trouble, though she looked 
smiling, I went out and found about twenty women (representative women) about the door. Comba 
disappeared in the mass with a giggle, and old Grace spoke up, about as follows: "I’se come to you, 
sir"—pause—"I'se been working fer owner three years, and made with my chillun two bales cotton last 
year, two more this year. I'se a flat-footed pusson and don't know much, but I knows those two bales 
cotton fetch 'nough money, and I don't see what I'se got for 'em. When I take my leetle bit money and 
go to store, buy cloth, find it so dear, dear Jesus!—the money all gone and leave chillun naked. Some 
people go out yonder and plant cotton for theyself. Now they get big pile of money for they cotton, and 
leave we people 'way back. That's what I'se lookin' on, Marsa. Then when I come here for buy 'lasses, 
when Massa Charlie sell he sell good 'lasses, then when Mister W. sell he stick water in 'em, water 
enough. Molasses turn thin, but he charge big price for 'em. Now I'se done working for such 'greement. 
I'se done, sir." Whereupon chorus of women join in like a flock of blackbirds all talking at once. After a 
while I got a chance to say about as follows: "If any one wants to work on this plantation I will give 
them so and so (naming terms), but if any one don't like my wages, they may go and find better, but 
they can't use my land to plant their com and 'tater on. That's my rule." Chorus interrupts with 
discordant shouts: "I stay right here, sir—I will work this land[Pg 304] for myself, sir—I will sell the 
cotton," etc., etc. Amaritta and Petra stood silent all this time, and finally Amaritta quietly asked me to 
repeat my terms, which I did. She repeated them after me word for word, but said nothing more, only 
nodded and grunted a sort of assent. The chorus became wilder and more noisy, and I walked off into 
the house. Presently Demus came to the door and said Amaritta wanted to see me by heself. So I went 
to the door, and Amaritta called Tilly, Petra, and one or two others. Thus said Amaritta: "I'se work for 
you dis lass year, sir, what I was able. I been sick, you know, wi' small-pox and didn't get much 
strength all summer, but I don't mind much what them people say, sir, they'se got no manners. Now you 
say you'll give so and so (carefully repeating my terms). Well, sir, I'se come to say I'se 'gree for work. I 
'speck to work, sir. I want to lay my bones in dat air bush (pointing to cemetery), and don't want to go 
nowhar else; that's what I wanted to say, sir." Then the other two or three women chimed in with 
smiling faces and said the same in fewer words, and so I bid them good-morning. I told them, too, that 
if some of those people who made so much noise didn’t look out, they would get turned off the place, 
just as Venus and her gang got turned off last year. The fact is, they are trying to play brag, as such 



people often will; but they will all go to work in a few days, I feel sure. 

Jan. 17. Mr. Folsom went over to Port Royal Island with Mr. G. on Sunday, taking their own horses, 
and rode over Sherman's pontoons at Port Royal Ferry, without a challenge, and then up the mainland 
as far[Pg 305] as Pocotaligo Bridge, around which the 17th Army Corps is encamped, in full possession 
of the railroad. Mr. G. called here an hour ago on his way back, and told some of his experiences. He 
says they were taken for "Secesh" by our own troops, all the way, just as we all are in Beaufort, for the 
officers themselves seem to be hardly aware that we are all Yankees, taking us for the old residents of 
the island, made loyal by our experiences. 

Every one wonders what brought Secretary Stanton here. He seems to have done something, at any 
rate, viz., hauled General Foster over the coals severely for his negro conscription last summer, 
promoted General Saxton to a brevet major-general, with enlarged powers; and, report says, put 
General Howard in place of General Foster. The newspapers will tell you all I know, and more, too, 
without doubt. Mr. Tomlinson, who was about disgusted with things here as he found them when he 
came back from the North, and had concluded to go to Philadelphia to take some position offered him 
there by the Philadelphia committee, now thinks he will remain here,—for which I am very glad. Very 
few men could be so useful as he in this place; for though he has a weak spot on the question of negro 
character, he has a vast deal of good sense in detail, and is perfectly unimpeachable in his stem regard 
for justice, never allowing himself to be used in any way for the furthering of the designs of interested 
parties. No one who has not spent some time under martial law knows how hard it is and how rare for 
men in office to follow such a course, unswerved by either flattery or ambition.[Pg 306] 

Jan. 22. General Saxton came over to the St. Helena church last Sunday, and set all the Edisto people 
into a stew by telling how he was going to send the black troops there to defend the islands, and how 
they might all go back to their "old homes," etc., forgetting that they were not natives of Edisto, but 
only refugees when there, and that they were now more comfortably settled here than they were there 
in 1862. The Georgia refugees are coming along by hundreds and thousands, and he "wanted to make 
room for them," etc. Of course the Edisto people all say the General has ordered them to pack up and 
he will carry them back, etc. So, many refuse to work, but pack up and sit still, waiting for the General 
to come along and tote them across the sound! The Georgia negroes are a superior-looking set to those 
of these islands. Many are taken in outbuildings, etc., and have given a good start to labor by giving the 
impression that if the old residents don't work, somebody else will. They have gone to work for Mr. 
York at Fripp Point, and here for Mr. H., and all along the road generally. George Wells has got over a 
hundred Georgians on Morgan Island doing well, and I guess the rebs won’t trouble him, they are too 
busy. 

Mr. Tomlinson is to take the place on General Saxton's staff formerly held by Captain Hooper, but 
without military rank. C. F. Williams is to take Mr. Tomlinson's place here. 

We hear by your letter the list of the passengers lost on the Melville. All our worst fears are confirmed, 
and you were right in supposing that it was our acquaintances who were lost. This miserable steamer I 
once[Pg 307] talked of coming on, by her previous trip, but gave it up when I found her character. 




NOTES ON THE WOOD OB FALLOW ANT OF 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

https://archive.org/details/istor-1765432 

BY J. B. WOODWOETH, OAMBBIDGE, MASS. 

Anecdotes of the ant form, apparently, a large part of 
the minor contributions to journals of natural history. 

The fact that so many stories have been published, and 
the hope that the following will interest some student of 
the psychological habits of ants, encourage me to relate 
two observations of my own upon the behavior of the 
large Wood or Fallow ant (Formica rufa, Linne) of south¬ 
eastern Massachusetts.* 

"While examining the sands of Horse Neck Beach, oppo¬ 
site Westport Point. .Mass., on July 25th, 1893,1 had my 
attention called to a large winged ant, with a reddish 
brown head and prothorax and black abdomen, which 
started to run away from a shell on which I had trodden. 

I stepped back a pace, when the ant, perceiving me, be¬ 
gan to approach. Upon this movement I continued to 
retreat in order to get out of her way, but finding that 
the creature still pursued me, I was led to see how far 

* 1 an: indebted to Mr. Samuel Henshaw, of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, for reference to MeCook’s account of this ant in the Trans. Amer. 
Ent. Soc, Vol. VI., p. 25-;, and for naming the form here referred to. 
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the ant would continue the pursuit. Between the water's 
edge and the dry sand of the upper beach was a strip of 
wet sand some fifty feet wide and gently sloping. Over 
this area the ant followed me with strange persistence, 
both with and against the strong southwest wind then 
blowing. Not only would she follow me up on succes- 



sively drier and firmer sand to the edge of dry sand, but 
back again to the water's edge, so that once she was over¬ 
taken by the swash of a small surf. The ant followed 
readily at a distance of three feet without regard to the 
direction of the wind, but, at a distance of six or more 
feet, entirely lost the trail. This circumstance, with the 
additional one that when I walked in a circle she would 
leave my footsteps and take a direct path towards me, 
shows that she was guided by sight rather than by the 
sense of smell. 

When allowed to come up to me, the ant crawled under 
the shadow of my shoe and rested on the sand, and once 
crawled over the uppers, but returned to the space for¬ 
ward of the heel. When led to the dry sand she would 
cease to follow, and would begin to care for her chitin. 

In the course of the few minutes I gave to watching her, 
the ant followed me upwards of two hundred feet on the 
wet sand of the beach. 

The difference in the behavior of this ant on the wet 
and dry sand seems to afford a clue to its mental proc¬ 
esses. It seems to me probable that the ant had a sense 
of peril in its position on the wet sand, which was liable 
to be ovemun by the sea, and that she turned toward me 
as she would have to a tree, or other high object, as a 
means of escape. 

A more striking instance of intelligence in the same 
species of ants fell under my observation upon the island 
of Martha's Vineyard. These ants here, as elsewhere, 
build hills from one to three or more feet in height. The 
singular activity of the creatures, when disturbed, often 
led me to offer slight provocations to the occupants of 
one of these hills. On the occasion which I am about to 
describe, a number of workers were running back and 
forth over the summit of a hill, when I spat on it. At 
once the ants nearest the objectionable meteorite rushed 
towards it, and with their antennae made an examination. 
These workers then ran a little distance away, picked up 
each a large grain of sand coated with a yellowish clayey 
fdm, and carrying it to the edge of the liquid, threw the 
pellet hastily in. This process, engaged in by at least a 
dozen ants, soon resulted in fdling up the little pool. As 
these clayey pellets were thrown into the liquid they 
changed color through the absorption of the water by 
the clay. The absorption of the spittle by the pellets 
was evidently not yet complete, when all but one of the 
ants went about their customary walks. This solitary 



sentinel placed a pellet on the little heap and watched it 
soak up water, the pellet changing, as it did so, its yellow¬ 
ish color for a slaty hue. Another pellet was brought up 
and piled on as the others had been, but the process of 
absorption was now complete, and this last grain did not 
change color. The ant stood off at a distance of about 
half an inch from the grain he had deposited, intently 
watching the effect of his labors. When after a few sec¬ 
onds it was to be observed that the last grain was not 
affected by moisture, this ant turned abruptly away and 
joined his fellows, and no more attention was given to 
the object which had caused them so much concern. 

The obvious effect of this application of clayey pellets 
was to prevent the moisture from penetrating through 
the roof of the ant hill into the cavities beneath. This 
was a clear case of stopping a leak, and that these ants 
know the value of sandy clay as an absorbent seems fur¬ 
ther illustrated by the frequency with which these clay- 
coated grains of sand are distributed about their hills. 


After rains, the ants may be seen bringing these objects 
up out of the peripheral holes of a hill and placing them 
on the dome to dry. It would be interesting to note 
whether or not dry pellets are taken below to serve as 
sponges in drying their underground rooms. 

PEOBLEMS OF ZOOLOGY.* 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — Let me assure you that I am 
not unmindful of the favor shown in electing me to open 
this International Congress of Zoologists. 

Thirty years have nearly passed since I had the pleas¬ 
ure — as a then resident of this bustling city of Chicago — 
of listening to a series of lectures on zoology by Louis 
Agassiz, and as I recall the popular interest and enthu¬ 
siasm which the great master inspired, and the singular 
activity and devotion of Kennicott, Stimpson and others of 
Chicago's earlier zoologists, I am led to hope for a renewal 
of that early spirit and enthusiasm as a result of your 
meeting here. 

Zoology, but a few years back, dealt chiefly with the 
habits, structure and classification of animals, and was 
weighted with two prevalent fallacies which theology had 
so generally impressed on the human mind. These were: 



the Biblical idea of the creation of organisms as they now 
exist and their consequent fixity and the homoistic notion 
that man was, in physical as well as psychical endowment, 
apart from, and not a part of, the rest of the animal world. 
Beleased from the oppressive incubus of these long-cher¬ 
ished fetiches, zoology has, during the past quarter of a 
century, bounded into the front rank of the sciences, 
with so many of which she is so intimately bound. 

Inspired and guided by the search-light of Evolution, 
which reveals and makes intelligent so much that was hid¬ 
den or unmeaning before, zoology must lead her sister 
sciences in all study of the genesis of life upon our planet, 
whether in past or present time. With the induction of 
the unity of all psychic phenomena and the conviction 
that these are inseparable from animal organization, it is 
her mission to give rational explanation of the subtlest of 
such phenomena and to check the vagaries which exist as 
to their abnormal manifestations; for even among lower 
animals there are senses and sense-organs not yet under¬ 
stood by us, while some species have developed a tele¬ 
pathy which, in its power and ease of demonstration, 
may well astonish those who have hitherto confined their 
investigations to man. 

Deeper study of electricity, as exemplified in the animal 
world, may help the electrician to abetter understanding 
of the nature of that force, the practical application of 
which to the affairs of civilized man has made such gi¬ 
gantic strides of late : while animal phosphorescence may yet 
illumine, when better understood, the path of the phy¬ 
sicist in his investigations of the phenomena of light. 

Animal mechanics, as exhibited in flight, may hold the 
solution of practical aeronautics, which promises to cap the 
marvelous and momentous discoveries of the century; 
while to the inventor they are pregnant with yet untold 
and unthought-of suggestions. 

That branch of zoology which concerns the interrela¬ 
tions and interactions of animals is not only fascinating 
to the philosophic student, but has a most important 
economic bearing, especially to those engaged in agricul¬ 
tural and horticultural pursuits. 

But the subject which just now seems to be receiving 
most attention from zoologists, is heredity, and the cog¬ 
nate question which has divided us into two opposing 
camps, as to whether or not characters and functions ac¬ 
quired during the lifetime of the individual are trans- 



*Remarks made at the opening of the International Zoological Congress, 
Chicago, August 19, 1893, by Dr. C. V. Riley of Washington, D. C, as Honor¬ 
ary Chairman. 
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MELIORISM AND PROGRESS 

There are three well-defined attitudes possible to¬ 
ward the problems of this war. One extreme at¬ 
titude is common to the state of mind peculiar to the 
child and the savage — non-reflective and tantalizingly 
contented. In some respects interesting enough and 
naive, it is purely passive, and based upon a content¬ 
ment which is not really contentment at all. For it 
feeds on inaction, ends in stagnation, and brings new 
brands of discontent, at least for the rest of us. Those 
who represent this caste of mind we call "optimists," 
and the outstanding fact about them is that they smile 
and get nowhere. 

Over against the optimist is the pessimist, reflective, 
perhaps; hopeless, cold, hollow, and still passive. He 
cannot see that there is something to be done just now ; 
that it can be done, and that it is worth while to hold 
this up as a thing to be believed in and done. If he 
has ever had the milk of the forward look, the milk has 
soured and turned to whey. He frowns and sits. 

In our national and international perplexities tt pres¬ 
ent, it will not do for us simply to jest at them with 
Democritus, or simply to weep over them with Heracli¬ 
tus, dumbly waiting for heaven or hell. Nature is 
neither our special friend nor our special foe. Nature 
is law. And the only contact we have with her at 
present — the only law we have to work with — is the law 
of the United States. We can and must act through 
this law, for this law is the steam in the control of the 
engineers, and we are the engineers. It is our duty to 
make use of this source of power as effectively and nobly 





as possible. 


George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Lester Ward and others 
have called this creative attitude of mind, this mean 
between optimism and pessimism, "Meliorism." Dr. 
Ward says: "Optimism may be said to be the thesis, 
pessimism the antithesis, and meliorism the synthesis 
of man's relation to the universe. The optimist says, 

'Do nothing, because there is nothing necessary to be 
done.' The pessimist says, 'Do nothing, because there 
is nothing can be done.' The meliorist says, 'Do some¬ 
thing, because there is much to do and it can be done.' " 

We, faced with the job now before us, must be 
meliorists. We must all do everything possible to bring 
our Government safely through this trouble we are in. 

In the process we may continue our efforts to promote 
scientific investigations and studies of the causes of this 
war and of the practical methods of preventing another. 
We may continue to "do our bit" toward preparing more 
firmly the foundations of an effective international law, 
and to educate public opinion about such matters. We 
believe it more necessary than ever that we should be¬ 


lieve in and keep before us the high principles of inter¬ 
national right, the principles for which we are laying 
down the lives of our sons; indeed, that this duty has 
been imposed upon us, both by the President and the 
United States and by the logic of events. This war 
must mean that we the more firmly resolve that the 
principles of international justice among civilized na¬ 
tions shall not perish from the earth. The stem fact 
is that until Germany recants we must fight. If we 
keep our eyes upon the judicial settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes as our goal, not as optimists, not as 
pessimists, but as practical men clear of vision and set 
of purpose, we shall not be doing an injury to our cause, 
to our Government, or to the things for which it stands ; 
we shall, on the contrary, make our sacrifices seem 
worth while, the victory easier, and the world yet a 
place for rational men. 

THE JAPANESE MONROE DOCTRINE 

Jingoes in Japan have advocated loudly a "Monroe 
Doctrine" for that country which, even by the most 
severe critics of our own country, cannot justly be com- 



pared to the Monroe Doctrine of the United States. It 
is intended to signify, under whatever smiling words it 
is masked, a "Hands Off China!" of the most sinister 
variety. In effect it parodies grimly the phrase "Amer¬ 
ica for Americans" in the form of "China for the Japa¬ 
nese." But that this policy is that of the saner and 
dominating forces in Japan is evidently not true. Of 
this the agreement reached between Secretary Lansing 
and Viscount Kikujiro Ishii is ample assurance, but 
even if that were lacking it would be difficult to assume 
that so shrewd and clear-sighted a people as the Japa¬ 
nese could, as a nation, deliberately follow a policy that, 
as in the case of Germany, has the hearty condemnation 
of practically all but four of the nations of the earth. 

As indicated in the words of Secretary Lansing, no 
nation would more quickly welcome a true "Monroe 
Doctrine" adopted by Japan for the development and 
protection of China than would ours. As long as Japan, 
with no ulterior purpose, desires simply to warn the 
other nations of the world that Japan will tolerate no 
territorial exploitation of any part of the Chinese Ee- 
public by a European power, observing herself scrup¬ 
ulously the implied reciprocal duty of withholding her 
own grasp from Chinese soil and her own domination 
from the Chinese people, she will find a staunch friend 
and supporter in the United States. Meanwhile, if the 
agreement regarding China compounded by our State 
Department and the Japanese Special Mission is any¬ 
thing more than a scrap of paper, it is a document by 
which the future action of either party in China may 
be judged and to the terms of which either nation may 
be held accountable by the other and by all other nations 
whose concerns are affected. It is well, therefore, to 
study the provisions of this agreement and to keep them 
in mind when alarmists on either side of the Pacific 
raise their voices. 

First, it is recognized that Japan has "special in¬ 
terests" in China, and rightfully so, but neither do these 
special interests give Japan the right to interfere with 
the trade of other nations, nor do they permit Japan 
herself to infringe upon either the independence of the 
Chinese people or the integrity of their territorial pos¬ 
sessions. It is' further specifically declared that no 
nation — Japan, the United States, or any other — can, 
with the good will of either of the two parties to the 
agreement,- acquire any rights or privileges prejudicial 
to Chinese freedom, either of the Government or of 
territory, "or that would deny to the subjects or citizens 



of any country the full enjoyment of equal opportunity 
in the commerce and industry of China." 


This is the "Open Door" as before, with one thing 
added, and doubtless a most necessary thing at this time. 
At the two sides of the portal of freedom of opportunity 
for trade in China stand two watchmen, Japan and the 
United States, whose privilege and duty it is to see that 
the hospitality thus offered is not abused. When the 
second youngest republic of the world shall have reached 
man's estate, it will perform that office for itself. Until 
then it is surely not unfitting that its greatest fellow- 
democracy and its nearest neighbor nation shall com¬ 
bine in its protection, especially as each separately and 
both conjointly are peculiarly fitted for that office. 

It has been said, and will again be said, that in the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement are the seeds of infinite mis¬ 
understandings of Japan's actions in China in the 
future. But these seeds were there before, carefully 
fenced from molestation by the fact that the United 
States and Japan had never come to any open under¬ 
standing concerning Chinese operations. Now that 
fence is down. The seeds may sprout, but with the issue 
definitely joined between the two countries, they may 
also, by fair and judicious interpretation of the agree¬ 
ment already entered into, be uprooted and destroyed. 
Much more depends, perhaps, upon the future interpre¬ 
tation of the agreement than upon the fact of agreement. 
We should not blind ourselves to the fact that the work 
is not yet finished, but should, on the contrary, realize 
that this is but the first step in an adequate and just 
disposal of Far Eastern problems. For future steps to 
lead to peace they have only to follow the direction of 
free and open co-operation and reciprocal compromise 


indicated in this first venture. What has been done can 
be done again, and this is the hopeful interpretation of 
the agreement with Japan. 

THE COURSE OF THE STORM 

The more violent the storm the sooner it is over" 
was the saying of a certain Stoic philosopher 
named Seneca, who pursued his studies of the weather at 
the very beginning of the Christian Era. No one will 
deny that the storm now upon the world is raging 



fiercely, and that it is increasing; that men and wealth 
and ideals are buffeted by the winds, and that we are 
concerned to know the course of the storm. 

The situation seems darker to some than to others. 

One writer assures us that our Victorian worship of a 
"secular deity of progress" was all a fatuous mistake. 

He assures us that the rising tides of the new age have 
"swept away nearly all the Victorians," with all their 
faiths in an "inevitable progress." The storm is up¬ 
setting our writers. It is upsetting others. Our mar¬ 
iners of State do not escape. The conditions in Eussia, 
in Italy, and in the chancellories everywhere, indicate 
still thicker weather ahead. 

From our point of view, the most threatening aspect 
of the storm is the darkness, by which we mean the 
things we do not know. We do not know where the 
dangerous rocks are, and, which is worse, we do not 
seem to know where they are not. We have already had 
our attention called more than once to "false dawns" 
and camouflage' rainbows, but in the main we are still 
quite in the dark. 

For example, we are far from clear about the con¬ 
ditions in Germany. Under date of November 5 th, 

Berlin informed us through the Associated Press, by 
way of Fondon, that the leader of the Centrist party, 
Mathias Erzberger, had said in an interview that, "While 
the troops of the Central Allies were forcing their way 
across Tagliamento, Germany at home quietly crossed 
the political Rubicon, and in the space of five days 
changed from an autocracy into a democracy." He went 
on to say that "This has been the most momentous week 
since the founding of the empire. Its achievement rep¬ 
resents a permanent political gain for the German 
people." . . . "In view of the July and October 
happenings, the majority leaders were convinced of the 
hopelessness of permitting the old system to prevail. 
Through the Chief of the Civil Cabinet they imparted 
their convictions to the Crown, urging the imperative 
need of a co-ordinate, cohesive governmental policy in 
foreign and domestic issues and harmonious govern¬ 
mental collaboration with the Reichstag, during the war 
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Congress requested that President Lincoln provide documentation of the Hampton Roads Conference, 
held with Secretary Seward and three Confederate commissioners on February 3, 1865. He released 
these diplomatic communications and they were published in the New York Times on 11 February 
1865. (Also see this version with easier-to-read typography but occasional differences in text; also 
Lincoln's Account of the Hampton Roads Conference.) 
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HISTORY. How the Conference was Brought About. THE HAMPTON ROADS INTERVIEW. The 
Inflexible Position of the President. MR. SEWARD'S ACCOUNT OF THE AFFAIR. INSTRUCTIONS 
TO MINISTER ADAMS. 

Published: February 11, 1865 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 10. 

To the Honorable, the House of Representatives: 

In response to your resolution of the 8th inst., requesting information in relation to a conference 
recently held in Hampton Roads, I have the honor to state that on the day of the date I gave FRANCIS 
P. BLAIR, Sr., a card written on as follows, to wit.: 

Allow the bearer, F.P BLAIR, Sr., to pass our lines, go south and return. A. LINCOLN. 

Dec. 26, 1864.}} 

That at the time, I was informed that Mr. BLAIR sought the card as a means of getting to Richmond, 
Va., but he was given no authority to speak or act for the Government, nor was I informed of anything 
he would say or do on his own account or otherwise. Mr. BLAIR told me that he had been to Richmond 
and had seen Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS, and he (Mr. BLAIR) at the same time left with me a 
manuscript letter as follows, to wit.: 

RICHMOND, Va., Jan. 12, 1865. 

F.P. Blair; Esq.: 

SIR: I have deemed it proper, and probably desirable to you, to give you in this form the substance of 
the remarks made by me, to be repeated by you to President LINCOLN, etc., etc. 

I have no disposition to find obstacles in forms, and am willing now, as heretofore, to enter into 
negotiations for the restoration of peace. 

I am ready to send a commission whenever I have reason to suppose it will be received, or to receive a 
commission if the United States Government shall choose to send one. 

Notwithstanding the rejection of our former offers, I would, if you could promise that a commissioner, 
minister or other agent would be received, appoint one immediately, and renew the effort to enter into a 
conference with a view to secure peace to the two countries. 

Yours, etc., 



JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

Afterward, with the view that it should be shown to Mr. DAVIS, I wrote and delivered to Mr. BLAIR a 
letter, as follows, to wit.: 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 18, 1865. 

F.R Blair, Esq.: 

SIR: You having shown me Mr. DAVIS' letter to you of the 12th inst., you may say to him that I have 
constantly been, am now, and shall continue ready to receive any agent whom he or any other 
influential person now resisting the National authority may informally send me with a view of securing 
peace to the people of our common country. 

Yours, etc., 

A. LINCOLN. 

Afterward, Mr. BLAIR dictated for and authorized me to make an entry on the back of my retained 
copy of the letter last above recited, which is as follows: 

Jan. 28, 1865. 

To-day Mr. BLAIR tells me that on the 31st inst. he delivered to Mr. DAVIS the original of which the 
within is a copy, and left it with him. That at the time of delivering Mr. DAVIS read it over twice in Mr. 
BLAIR's presence. At the close of which he, (Mr. B.,) remarked that the part about our one common 
country referred to the part of Mr. DAVIS' letter about the two countries, to which Mr. D. replied that 
be so understood it. A. LINCOLN. 

Afterward the Secretary of War placed in my hands the following telegram, indorsed by him, as 
appears: 

[Cipher.] 

OFFICE UNITED STATES MILITARY TELEGRAPH, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The following telegram was received at Washington, Jan. 29, 1865 FROM HEADQUARTERS ARMY 
OF THE JAMES, 6:30 P.M., Jan. 29, 1865. 

Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

The following dispatch is just received from Maj.-Gen. PARKE, who refers to me for my action. I refer 
it to you in lieu of Gen. GRANT'S absence. 

E.O.C. ORD, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC - 4 P.M., Jan. 29, 1865. 

Major-Gen. E.O.C. Ord, Headquarters of the Army of the James: 

The following dispatch is forwarded to you for your action. Since I have no knowledge of Gen. 
GRANT'S having had any understanding of this kind. I refer the matter to you as the ranking officer 
present in the two armies. JOHN G. PARKE, 

Major-General Commanding. 

FROM HEADQUARTERS NINTH ARMY CORPS, Jan. 29, 1865. 

Major-Gen. John C. Parke, Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac: 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, R.M.T. HUNTER and J.A. CAMPBELL desire to cross my lines, in 
accordance with an understanding claimed to exist with Lieut-Gen. GRANT, on their way to 
Washington as Peace Commissioners. Shall they be admitted? They desire an early answer, so as to 
come through immediately. They would like to reach City Point to-night, if they can. If they cannot do 
this, they would like to come through at 10 A.M. to-morrow. 

O.B. WILCOX, 

Major-General commanding Ninth Corps. 

Respectfully referred to the President for such instructions as he may be pleased to give. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 



Secretary of War. 

JANUARY 29, 1865 - 8:30 P.M. 

It appears that about the time of placing the foregoing telegram in my hands, the Secretary of War 
dispatched Gen. ORD as follows, to wit: 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

WASHINGTON CITY, Jan. 29, 1865 - 10 P.M. 

Maj. Gen. Ord: 

This department has no knowledge of any understanding by Gen. GRANT to allow any person to come 
within his lines as commissioners of any sort. You will therefore allow no one to come into your lines 
under such character or profession, until you receive the President's instructions, to whom your 
telegrams will be submitted for his directions. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War. 

[Sent in cypher, at 2 A.M.] 

Afterward, by my directions, the Secretary of War telegraphed Gen. ORD as follows, to wit: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON CITY, D.C., Jan. 30, 1865 - 10 A.M. 

Major-Gen. E.O.C. Ord. Headquarters Army of the James: 

By directions of the President you are instructed to inform the three gentlemen, Messrs. STEPHENS, 
HUNTER and CAMPBELL, that a messenger will be dispatched to them, at or near where they now 
are, without unnecessary delay. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

Afterward, I prepared and put into the hands of Major THOMAS T. ECKERT the following 
instructions and message: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Jan. 30, 1865. 

Major T.T. Eckert: 

SIR: You will proceed with the documents placed in your hands, and on reaching Gen. ORD will 
deliver him the letter addressed him by the Secretary of War. Then, by Gen. ORD's assistance, procure 
an interview with Messrs. STEPHENS, HUNTER and CAMPBELL, or any of them. Deliver to him or 
them the paper on which your own letter is written. Note on the copy which you retain, the time of 
delivery and to whom delivered. Receive their answer in writing, waiting a reasonable time for it, and 
which, if it contain their decision to come through without further conditions, will be your warrant to 
ask Gen. ORD to pass them through as directed in the letter of the Secretary of War. If, by their answer, 
they decline to come or propose other terms, do not have them passed through. And this being your 
whole duty, return and report to me. 

Yours, truly, A. LINCOLN. 


Messrs. Alexander, H. Stephens, J.A. Campbell, and R.M.T. Hunter: 

GENTLEMEN: I am instructed by the President of the United States to place this paper in your hands, 
with the information that if you pass through the United States military lines, it will be understood that 
you do so for the purpose of an informal conference on the basis of that letter, a copy of which is on the 
reverse side of this sheet, and that if you choose to pass, on such understanding, and so notify me in 
writing, I will procure the Commanding General to pass you through the lines and to Fortress Monroe, 
under such military precautions as he may deem prudent, and at which place you will be met in due 
time by some person or persons, for the purpose of such informal conference; and, further, that you 



shall have protection, safe conduct and safe return, in all events. THOS. T. ECKERT, 

Major and Aid-de-Camp. 

CITY POINT, Va„ Feb. 1, 1865. 

[The Letter referred to by Major Eckert.] 

F.P. Blair, Esq. 

SIR: — You having shown me Mr. DAVIS' letter to you of the 12th instant, you may say to him that I 
have constantly been, am now, and shall continue ready to receive any agent whom he or any other 
influential person now resisting the national authority, may informally send to me with the view of 
securing peace to the people of our common country. Yours, &c. 

A. LINCOLN. 

Afterward, but before Major ECKERT had departed the following dispatch was received from Gen. 
GRANT: 

OFFICE UNITED STATES MILITARY TELEGRAPH, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

[Cipher.] 

The following telegram was received at Washington, Jan. 31, 1865, from City Point, Va., 10:30 A. M., 
Jan. 31, 1865: 

His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States: 

The following communication was received here last evening: 

PETERSBURGH, Va., Jan. 30, 1865. 

Lieut.-Gen. U.S. Grant. Commanding Armies United States: 

SIR: We desire to pass your lines under safe conduct, and to proceed to Washington, to hold a 
conference with President LINCOLN upon the subject or the existing war, and with a view of 
ascertaining upon what terms it may be terminated. In pursuance of the course indicated by him in his 
letter to Mr. BLAIR of Jan. 18, 1865, of which we presume you have a copy, and if not, we wish to see 
you in person, if convenient, and to confer with you on the subject. Very respectfully yours, 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 

J.A. CAMPBELL, 

R.M.T. HUNTER, 

I have sent directions to receive these gentlemen, and expect to have them at my quarters this evening 
awaiting your instructions. 

U.S. GRANT, 

Lieut.-Gen. Commanding Armies United States. 

This, it will be perceived, transferred Gen. ORD's agency in the matter to Gen. GRANT. I resolved, 
however, to send Maj. ECKERT forward with his message, and accordingly telegraphed Gen. GRANT 
as follows, to wit: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Jan. 31, 1865. 

Lieut.-Gen. Grant, City Point, Virginia: 

A messenger is coming to you on the business contained in your dispatch. Detain the gentlemen in 
comfortable quarters until he arrives, and then act upon the message he brings, as far as applicable, it 
having been made up to pass through Gen. ORD's hands, and when the gentlemen were supposed to be 
beyond our lines. A. LINCOLN. 

Sent in cipher at 1:30 PM. 

When Maj. ECKERT departed he bore with him a letter of the Secretary of War to Gen. GRANT as 
follows, to wit: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 30, 1865. 



Lieut.-Gen. Grant, Commanding, etc.: 

GENERAL: The President desires that you will please procure for the bearer, Maj. THOS. T. ECKERT, 
an interview with Messrs. STEPHENS, HUNTER and CAMPBELL, and if on his return to you be 
requests it, pass them through our lines to Fortress Monroe, by such route, and under such military 
precautions, as you may deem prudent, giving them protection and comfortable quarters while there, 
and that you let none of this have any effect upon your movements or plans. 

By order of the President. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

Supposing the proper point to be then reached I dispatched the Secretary of State with the following 
instruction, Maj. ECKERT, however, going ahead of him: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Jan. 31, 1865. 

Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State: 

You will proceed to Fortress Monroe, Va., there to meet and informally confer with Messrs. 
STEPHENS, HUNTER and CAMPBELL, on the basis of my letter to F.P BLAIR, Esq., of Jan. 18, 
1865, a copy of which you have. You will make known to them that three things are indispensable, to 
wit: 

First, the restoration of the national authority throughout all the States, 

Second, no receding by the Executive of the United States, on the slavery question, from the position 
assumed thereon in the late annual message to Congress, and in the preceding documents. 

Third, no cessation of hostilities short of an end of the war, and the disbanding of all the forces hostile 
to the Government. 

You will inform them that all propositions of theirs not inconsistent with the above will be considered 
and passed upon in a spirit of sincere liberality. You will hear all they may choose to say, and report it 
to me. You will not assume to definitely consummate anything. Yours, &c., 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

On the day of its date the following telegram was sent to Gen. GRANT: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Feb. 1, 1865. 

Lieut.-Gen. Grant, City Point, Va.: 

Let nothing which is transpiring change, hinder or delay your military movements or plans. 

A. LINCOLN. 

[Sent in cipher at 9:30 A.M.] 

Afterward the following dispatch was received from Gen. GRANT: 

OFFICE UNITED STATES MILITARY TELEGRAPH, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

[In Cipher.] 

The following telegram was received at Washington, 2:30 P.M., Feb. 1, 1865. from City Point, Va., Feb. 
1, 12:30 P.M., 1865: 

His Excellency A. Lincoln, President of the United States. 

Your dispatch received. There will be no armistice in consequence of the presence of Mr. STEPHENS 
and others within our lines. The troops are kept in readiness to move at the shortest notice if occasion 
should justify it. 

U.S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen. 

To notify Major ECKERT that the Secretary of State would be at Fortress Monroe and to put them in 
communication, the following dispatch was sent: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Feb. 1, 1865. 

Major T.T. Eckert, care Gen. Grant, City Point, Va.: 



Call at Fortress Monroe and put yourself under direction of Mr. S., whom you will find there. 

A. LINCOLN. 

On the morning of the 2d inst. the following telegrams were received by me, respectively from the 
Secretary of War and Major ECKERT: 

FORT MONROE, Va„ Feb. 1, 1865 - 11:30 RM. 

To the President of the United States: 

Arrived at 10 this evening. Richmond friends not here. I remain here. W.H. SEWARD. 

CITY POINT, Va„ Feb. 1, 1865 - 10 PM. 


To His Excellency, A. Lincoln, President of the United States: 

I have the honor to report the delivery of your communication and my letter at 4:15 this afternoon, to 
which I received a reply at 6 P.M., but not satisfactory. At 8 o'clock P.M., the following note, addressed 
to Gen. GRANT, was received: 

CITY POINT, Va„ Feb. 1, 1865. 

To Lieut.-Gen. Grant: 

SIR: We desire to go to Washington City to confer informally with the President personally in reference 
to the matters mentioned in his letter to Mr. BLAIR of the 18th of January ultimo. Without any personal 
compromise on any question in the letter, we have the permission to do so from the authorities in 
Richmond. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

ALEX. H. STEPHENS, 

R.M.T. HUNTER, 

J.A. CAMPBELL. 

At 9:30 PM. I notified them that they could not proceed further, unless they compiled with the terms 
expressed in my letter. The point of meeting designated in the above note would not, in my opinion, be 
insisted upon. Fort Monroe would be acceptable. Having compiled with my restrictions, I will return to 
Washington to-morrow, unless otherwise ordered. 

THOMAS T. ECKERT, Major, &c. 

On reading this dispatch of Major ECKERT, I was about to recall him and the Secretary of State, when 
the following telegram of Gen. GRANT to the Secretary of War was shown me: 

OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY TELEGRAPH, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

[In Cipher.] 

The following telegram received at Washington, 4:35 A.M., Feb. 2, 1865 from City Point, Va., Feb. 1, 
10:30 P.M., 1865: 

Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Now that the interview between Maj. ECKERT, under his written instructions, and Mr. STEPHENS 
and party, has ended, I will state confidentially, but not officially, to become a matter of record, that I 
am convinced, upon conversation with Messrs. Stephens and Hunter, that their intentions are good, and 
their desire sincere to restore peace and Union. I have not felt myself at liberty to express even views of 
my own, or to account for my reticence. This has placed me in an awkward position, which I could 
have avoided by not seeing them in the first instance. I fear now their going back without any 
expression to any one in authority will have a bad influence, At the same time I recognize the 
difficulties in the way of receiving these informal commissioners at this time, and I do not know what 
to recommend. I am sorry, however, that Mr. LINCOLN cannot have an interview with the two named 
in this dispatch, if not all three now within our lines. Their letter to me was all that the President's 
instructions contemplated to secure their safe conduct, if they had used the same language to Maj. 



ECKERT. 

U.S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen. 

This dispatch of Gen. GRANT changed my purpose, and accordingly I telegraphed him and the 
Secretary of State as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON. D.C., Feb. 2, 1865. 

Lieut.-Gen. Grant, City Point, Va.: 

Say to the gentlemen that I will meet them personally at Fortress Monroe as soon as I can get there. 
A. LINCOLN. 

Sent in cipher at 9 A.M. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 2, 1865. 

Hon. Wm.H. Seward, Fortress Monroe, Va.: 

Induced by a dispatch from Gen. GRANT, I join you at Fortress Monroe as soon as I can come. 

A. LINCOLN. 

Sent in cipher at 9 A.M. 

Before starting, the following dispatch was shown me. I proceeded, nevertheless: 

[Cipher.] 

OFFICE UNITED STATES MILITARY TELEGRAPH, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The following telegram, received at Washington, Feb. 2, 1865, from City Point, Va., 9 A.M. Feb. 2, 
1865: 

Hon. Wm.H. Seward, Secretary of State: 

[Copy.] 

FORT MONROE. 

To Hon. Edward M. Stanton, Secretary of War, Washington: 

The gentlemen here have accepted the proposed terms, and will leave for Fortress Monroe at 9:30 A.M. 
U.S. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen. 

On the night of the 2d I reached Hampton Roads, found the Secretary of State and Maj. ECKERT on a 
steamer anchored off the shore, and learned of them that the Richmond gentlemen were on another 
steamer, also anchored off shore in the Roads, and that the Secretary of State had not yet seen or 
communicated with them. I ascertained that Maj. ECKERT had literally complied with his instructions, 
and I saw for the first time the answer of the Richmond gentlemen to him, which, in his dispatch to me 
of the 1st, he characterized as not satisfactory. That answer is as follows, to wit.: 

CITY POINT, Va., Feb. 1, 1865. 

Thomas T. Eckert, Major and A.D.C,: 

MAJOR: Your note delivered by yourself this day has been considered. In reply we have to say that we 
were furnished with a copy of the letter of President LINCOLN to FRANCIS P. BLAIR, of the 18th of 
January, ult., another copy of which is appended to your note. Our intentions are contained in a letter of 
which the following is a copy: 

RICHMOND, Jan. 28, 1865. 

In conformity with the letter of Mr. LINCOLN, of which the foregoing is a copy, you are to proceed to 
Washington City, for informal conference with him upon the issues involved in the existing war, and 
for the purpose of securing peace to the two countries. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

The substantial object to be obtained by the informal conference is to ascertain upon what terms the 



existing war can be terminated honorably. Our instructions contemplate a personal interview between 
President LINCOLN and ourselves at Washington, but with this explanation, we are ready to meet any 
person or persons that President LINCOLN may appoint, at such place as he may designate. Our 
earnest desire is that a just and honorable peace may be agreed upon, and we are prepared to receive or 
to submit propositions which may possibly lead to the attainment of that end. Very respectfully, yours, 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 

R.M.T. HUNTER, 

JOHN A. CAMPBELL. 

A note of these gentlemen, subsequently addressed to Gen. GRANT, has already been given in Maj. 
ECKERT's dispatch of the 1 st inst. I also saw here, for the first time, the following note, addressed by 
the Richmond gentlemen to Maj. ECKERT: 

CITY POINT, Va„ Feb. 2, 1865, 

Thos. T. Eckert, Major and A.D.C. 

MAJOR: In reply to your verbal statement that your instructions did not allow you to alter the 
conditions upon which a passport could be given to us, we say that we are willing to proceed to 
Fortress Monroe, and there to have an informal conference with any person or persons that President 
LINCOLN may appoint on the basis of his letter to FRANCIS P. BLAIR, of the 18th of January ultimo, 
or upon any other terms or conditions that he may hereafter propose not inconsistent with the essential 
principles of self-government and popular rights upon which our institutions are founded. It is our 
earnest wish to ascertain, after a free interchange of ideas and information, upon what principles and 
terms, if any, a just and honorable peace can be established without the effusion of blood, and to 
contribute our utmost efforts to accomplish such a result. We think it better to add, that in accepting 
your passport we are not to be understood as committing ourselves to anything: but to carry into this 
informal conference the views and feelings above expressed. 

Very respectfully yours, &c. 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 

J.A. CAMPBELL, 

R.M.T. HUNTER. 

NOTE. — The above communication was delivered in me at Fortress Monroe at 4:30 P.M., Feb. 2, by 
Lieut-Col. BABCOCK, of Gen. GRANT'S Staff. 

THOS. T. ECKHERT, Adjt. and A.D.C. 

On the morning of the 3d, the three gentlemen, Messrs. STEPHENS, HUNTER and CAMPBELL, 
came aboard of our steamer, and had an interview with the Secretary of State and myself of several 
hours' duration. No question or preliminaries to the meeting was then and there made or mentioned. No 
other person was present. No papers were exchanged or produced, and it was in advance agreed that the 
conversation was to be informal and verbal merely. On our part the whole substance of the instructions 
to the Secretary of State, hereinbefore recited, was stated and insisted upon, and nothing was said 
inconsistent therewith. While by the other party it was not said that, in any event or on any condition, 
they ever would consent to reunion; and yet they equally omitted to declare that they [never] would so 
consent. They seemed to desire a postponement of that question, and the adoption of some other course 
first, which, as some of them seemed to argue, might or might not lead to reunion, but which course we 
thought would amount to an indefinite postponement. The conference ended without result. 

The foregoing, containing, as is believed, all the information sought, is respectfully submitted. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Feb. 10, 1865. 



The following was inclosed in the message sent to the Senate: 

To the President: 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred a resolution of the Senate of the 8th inst., requesting the 
President of the United States, if, in his opinion, it is not incompatible with the public interests, to 
furnish to the Senate any information in his possession concerning recent conversations or 
communications with certain rebels said to have occurred under executive sanction, including 
communications with the rebel JEFFERSON DAVIS, and any correspondence relating thereto, has the 
honor to report that the Senate may properly be referred to a special message of the President bearing 
upon the subject of the resolution and transmitted to the House this day. Appended to this report is a 
copy of the instructions which has been addressed to CHARFES FRANCIS ADAMS, Esq., Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at London, and which is the only 
correspondence found in this department touching the subject referred to in the resolution. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WM.H. SEWARD, Secretary of State. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Feb. 10, 1865. 

MR. SEWARD TO MR. ADAMS. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Feb. 9, 1865. 

SIR: It is a truism, that in times of peace there are always instigations of war; so soon as a war begins, 
there are citizens who emphatically demand negotiations of peace. The advocates of war, after an 
agitation, longer or shorter, generally gain their fearful end, though the war declared is not unfrequently 
unnecessary and unwise. So peace agitations, in time of war, ultimately bring about an abandonment of 
the conflict, sometimes without securing the advantages which were originally expected from the 
conflict. The agitators for war in time of peace, and for peace in time of war, are not necessarily, or 
perhaps ordinarily, unpatriotic in their purposes or motives. Results alone determine whether they are 
wise or unwise. The treaty of peace conclude at Gaudaloupe Hidalgo was secured by an irregular 
negotiation under the sanction of the Government. 

Some of the efforts which have been made to bring about negotiations with a view to end our civil war 
are known to the whole world, because they have employed foreign as well as domestic agents. Others, 
with with whom you have had to deal confidentially, are known to yourself, although they have not 
publicly transpired. Other efforts have occurred here, which are known only to the persons actually 
moving in them and to this Government. I am now to give for your information an account of an affair 
of the same general character which recently received much attention here, and which doubtless will 
excite inquiry abroad. 

A few days ago FRANCIS P. BLAIR, Esq., of Maryland, obtained from the President a simple leave to 
pass through our lines without definite views known to the Government. Mr. BLAIR visited Richmond, 
and on his return he showed to the President a letter which JEFFERSON DAVIS had written to Mr. 
BLAIR, in which DAVIS wrote that Mr. BLAIR was at liberty to say to President LINCOLN that 
DAVIS was now, as he always had been, willing to send Commissioners, if assured they would be 
received, or to receive any that should be sent; that he was not disposed to find obstacles in forms, that 
he would send commissioners to confer with the President with a view to the restoration of peace 
between the two countries if he could be assured they would be received. 

The President, therefore, on the 18th day of January, addressed a note to Mr. BLAIR, in which the 
President, after acknowledging that he had read the note of Mr. DAVIS, said that he was, is, and always 
should be willing to receive any agents that Mr. DAVIS, or any other influential man now actually 
resisting the authority of the Government, might send to confer informally with the President with a 
view to the restoration of peace to the people of our common country. 

Mr. BLAIR visited Richmond with this letter, and then again came back to Washington. 



On the 29th ult. we were advised from the camp of Lieut.-Gen. GRANT that ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS, R.M.T. HUNTER and JOHN A. CAMPBELL were applying for leave to pass through the 
lines to Washington, as Peace Commissioners, to confer with the President. They were permitted by the 
Lieutenant-General to come to his headquarters to await there the decision of the President. Major 
ECKERT was sent down to meet the party from Richmond at Gen. GRANT’S headquarters. The Major 
was directed to deliver to them a copy of the President's letter to Mr. BLAIR, with a note to be 
addressed to them, and signed by the Major in which they were directly informed that they should be 
allowed to pass our lines, they would be understood as coming for an informal conference on the basis 
of the aforenamed letter of the 18th of January to Mr. Blair. If they should express their assent to this 
condition in writing, then Major ECKERT was directed to give them safe conduct to Fortress Monroe, 
where a person coming from the President would meet them. It being thought probable from a report of 
their conversation with Lieut.-Gen. GRANT that the Richmond party would in the manner prescribed 
accept the condition mentioned, the Secretary of State was charged by the President with the duty of 
representing this Government in the expected informal conference. The Secretary arrived at Fortress 
Monroe on the night of the 1st day of February. Major ECKERT met him on the morning of the 2d of 
February with the information that the persons who had come from Richmond had not accepted in 
writing the condition upon which he was allowed to give them conduct to Fortress Monroe. The Major 
had given the same information by telegraph to the President at Washington. On receiving this 
information the President prepared a telegram directing the Secretary to return to Washington. The 
Secretary was preparing at the same moment to so return without waiting for information from the 
President, but at this juncture, Liet.-Gen. GRANT telegraphed to the Secretary of War, as well as to the 
Secretary of State, that the party from Richmond had reconsidered and accepted the condition tendered 
them through Major ECKERT, and Gen. GRANT urgently advised the President to confer in person 
with the Richmond party. Under these circumstances, the Secretary, by the President's direction, 
remained at Fortress Monroe, and the President joined him there on the night of the 2d of February. 

The Richmond party was brought down the James River in a United States steam transport during the 
day, and the transport was anchored in Hampton Roads. On the morning of the 3d, the President, 
attended by the Secretary, received Messrs. STEPHENS, HUNTER and CAMPBELL on board the 
United States steam transport River Queen, in Hampton Roads. The conference was altogether 
informal. There was no attendance of secretaries, clerks or other witnesses. Nothing was written or 
read. The conversation, although earnest and free, was calm and courteous and kind on both sides. The 
Richmond party approached the discussion rather indirectly, and at no time did they make categorical 
demands or render formal stipulations or absolute refusals. Nevertheless, during the Conference, which 
lasted four hours, the several points at issue between the Government and the insurgents were distinctly 
raised and discussed fully, intelligently, and in an amicable spirit. What the insurgent party seemed 
chiefly to favor was a postponement of the question of separation upon which the war is waged, and a 
mutual direction of the efforts of the Government, as well as those of the insurgents, to some extrinsic 
policy or scheme for a season, during which passions might be expected to subside, and the armies be 
reduced, and trade and intercourse between the people of both sections be resumed. It was suggested by 
them that through such postponement we might now have immediate peace, with some not very certain 
prospect of an ultimate satisfactory adjustment of political relations between the Government and the 
States, section or people now engaged in conflict with it. The suggestion, though delibetely considered, 
was, nevertheless, regarded by the President as one or armistice or truce, and he announced that we can 
agree to no cessation or suspension of hostilities except on the basis of the disbandment of the 
insurgent forces, and the restoration of the national authority throughout all the States in the Union. 
Collaterally, and in subordination to the proposition which was thus announced, the anti-slavery policy 
of the United States was reviewed in all its bearings, and the President announced that he must not be 
expected to depart from the positions he had heretofore assumed in his Proclamation of Emancipation, 
and other documents, as there positions were reiterated in his annual message. It was further declared 



by the President that the complete restoration of the National authority everywhere was an 
indispensable condition of any assent on our part to whatever form of peace might be proposed. The 
President assured the other party that while he must adhere to these positions, he would be prepared, so 
far as power is lodged with the Executive, to exercise liberality. Its power, however, is limited by the 
Constitution, and, when peace should be made, Congress must necessarily act in regard to 
appropriations of money and to the admission of Representatives from the insurrectionary States. 

The Richmond party were then informed that Congress had on the 31st ult. adopted by a constitutional 
majority a joint resolution submitting to the several States the proposition to abolish slavery throughout 
the Union, and that there is every reason to expect that it will be accepted by three-fourths of the States, 
so as to become a part of the national organic law. 

The conference came to an end by mutual acquiescence, without producing an agreement of views 
upon the several matters discussed, or any of them. Nevertheless, it is perhaps of some importance that 
we have been able to submit our opinions and views directly to prominent insurgents, and to hear them 
in answer, in a courteous and not unfriendly manner. I am, Sir, your obedient servant. WM.H. 
SEWARD. 

This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 
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TRINITYFARM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY v. GROSJEAN 
Argued: Feb. 7, 1934. — Decided: March 5, 1934 


Appellant has contracts with the United States for the construction of levees in Louisiana to control the 
waters of the Mississippi river. It consumes much gasoline in the operation of machinery employed to 
do the work. It imports its supply from other states in carload lots and places it in a central tank from 
which distribution is made to other tanks located on its right of way in proximity to the machines. 
Appellee, an officer of Louisiana, is required to enforce the provisions of its statutes that impose an 
excise of 5 cents per gallon in respect of gasoline so imported and used. [1] The state Supreme Court 
has held that the exaction is an excise tax levied upon all gasoline or motor fuel sold, used, or 
consumed in the state (State v. Tri-State Company, 173 La. 682, 138 So. 507), and we accept that 
characterization. Claiming that these enactments are repugnant to several clauses of the Federal 
Constitution, appellant brought this suit to enjoin the collection of the tax in respect of the gasoline so 
used by it. A three judge court, having granted a temporary injunction, heard the case on the merits, 
upheld the tax, and dismissed the bill. (D.C.) 3 F.Supp. 785. 






The appellant seeks reversal on the ground that the contracts are federal means or instrumentalities; that 
the enactments referred to impose a direct burden upon them; and that the state was without power to 
impose the tax. And on that basis it seeks to invoke the rule that, consistently with the Federal 
Constitution, a state may not tax the operations of an instrument employed by the government of the 
Union to carry its powers into operation. That principle, while not expressly stated in the Constitution, 
necessarily arises out of our dual government. It has often been given effect. [2] And reciprocally it 
safeguards every state against federal tax on its governmental agencies or operations. [3] Its application 
does not depend upon the amount of the exaction, the weight of the burden, or the extent of the 
resulting interference with sovereign independence. Where it applies, the principle is an absolute one 
wholly unaffected by matters or distinctions of degree. Indian Motorcycle Co. v. United States, 283 
U.S. 570, 575, 51 S.Ct. 601, 75 L.Ed. 1277, and cases cited. Its right application is essential to the 
orderly conduct of the national and the state governments and the attainment of justice as between 
them. 

The power granted by the commerce clause is undoubtedly broad enough to include construction and 
maintenance of levees in aid of navigation of the Mississippi river and to authorize the performance of 
the work directly by government officers and employees or pursuant to contracts such as those awarded 
to appellant. The latter method was chosen and the validity of the challenged tax is to be tested on that 
basis. It is not laid upon the choice of means, the making of the contracts, the contracts themselves, or 
any transaction to which the federal government is a party or in which it is immediately or directly 
concerned. Nor is the exaction laid or dependent upon the amounts, gross or net, received by the 
contractor. The exaction in respect of its relation to the federal undertaking is wholly unlike those 
considered in Choctaw & Gulf R.R. v. Harrison, 235 U.S. 292, 35 S.Ct. 27, 59 L.Ed. 234, Indian Oil 
Co. v. Oklahoma, 240 U.S. 522, 36 S.Ct. 453, 60 L.Ed. 779, and Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U.S. 501, 
42 S.Ct. 171, 66 L.Ed. 338. Appellant is an independent contractor. Casement v. Brown, 148 U.S. 615, 
622, 13 S.Ct. 672, 37 L.Ed. 582. It is not a government instrumentality. Cf. Metcalf & Eddy v. 

Mitchell, 269 U.S. 514, 46 S.Ct. 172, 70 L.Ed. 384; Group No. 1 Oil Corp. v. Bass, 283 U.S. 279, 51 
S.Ct. 432, 75 L.Ed. 1032. Unquestionably, as appellant here concedes, Louisiana is free to tax the 
machinery, storage tanks, tools, etc., that are used for the performance of the contracts. These things are 
as closely connected with the work as is the gasoline in respect of which is laid the excise in question. 
There is no room for any distinction between the plant so employed and the gasoline used to generate 
power. If the payment of state taxes imposed on the property and operations of appellant affects the 
federal government at all, it at most gives rise to a burden which is consequential and remote and not to 
one that is necessary, immediate or direct. Thomas v. Gay, 169 U.S. 264, 275, 18 S.Ct. 340, 42 L.Ed. 
740; Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, supra, page 524 of 269 U.S., 46 S.Ct. 172, 70 L.Ed. 384, et seq.; 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. v. United States, 281 U.S. 572, 579, 50 S.Ct. 419, 74 L.Ed. 

1047. Appellant's claim of immunity is without foundation. 

Affirmed. 

Mr. Justice CARDOZO concurs in the result. 

Notes 

A 1 Act No. 6, Extra. Session of 1928, as amended by Act No. 8 of 1930, Act No. 16 of 1932, levies a 
tax of 4 cents a gallon 'on all gasoline, or motor fuel, sold, used or consumed in the State of Louisiana 
for domestic consumption.' Section 1. The tax is collected from 'dealers' who, as defined by section 2 of 
the Act (No. 6 of 1928 (Ex. Sess.)), include 'the person * * * who imports such gasoline or motor fuel 
from any other State or foreign country for distribution, sale, or use in the State of Louisiana.' And on 
'all gasoline or motor fuel imported from other States and used by him, the 'dealer' * * * shall pay the 




tax on the amount so imported and used, the same as if it has (sic) been sold for domestic consumption.' 
Section 14 provides that the tax 'shall not apply to sales to the United States Government or any agency 
or department thereof.’ Act No. 1, Extraordinary Session of 1930, imposed an additional tax of 1 cent a 
gallon. 

A 2 M'Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316, 400, 436, 4 L.Ed. 579; Weston v. Charleston, 2 Pet. 449, 

463, 466 et seq., 7 L.Ed. 481; Dobbins v. Commissioners of Erie County, 16 Pet. 435, 443, 447, 10 
L.Ed. 1022; Farmers' & Mechanics' Sav. Bank v. Minnesota, 232 U.S. 516, 526, 34 S.Ct. 354, 58 L.Ed. 
706; Choctaw, O. & Gulf R.R. v. Harrison, 235 U.S. 292, 35 S.Ct. 27, 59 L.Ed. 234; Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Co. v. Oklahoma, 240 U.S. 522, 36 S.Ct. 453, 60 L.Ed. 779; Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 
257 U.S. 501, 42 S.Ct. 171, 66 L.Ed. 338; Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi ex rel. Knox, 277 U.S. 218, 
48 S.Ct. 451, 72 L.Ed. 857, 56 A.L.R. 583. Cf. Susquehanna Power Co. v. State Tax Comm. (No. 1), 
283 U.S. 291, 51 S.Ct. 434, 75 L.Ed. 1042. 

A 3 Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, 20 L.Ed. 122; United States v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 17 
Wall. 322, 327, 21 L.Ed. 597; Pollock v. Farmers' Loan & Trust Co., 157 U.S. 429, 584, 15 S.Ct. 673, 
39 L.Ed. 759; State of South Carolina v. United States, 199 U.S. 437, 452, 461, 26 S.Ct. 110, 50 L.Ed. 
261, 4 Ann.Cas. 737; Indian Motorcycle Co. v. United States, 283 U.S. 570, 51 S.Ct. 601, 75 L.Ed. 
1277; Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 285 U.S. 393, 52 S.Ct. 443, 76 L.Ed. 815. Cf. Metcalf & 
Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U.S. 514, 46 S.Ct. 172, 70 L.Ed. 384; Group No. 1 Oil Corp. v. Bass, 283 U.S. 
279, 51 S.Ct. 432, 75 L.Ed. 1032; Burnet v. A. T. Jergins Trust, 288 U.S. 508, 53 S.Ct. 439, 77 L.Ed. 
925. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 


V. The State of Man before the Fall. 

A Compendium of the Chief Doctrines of the True Christian Religion by Robert Hindmarsh 


THEY who understand the Word only in it's literal sense, are led to believe, that the creation, which is 
described in the first and second chapters of Genesis, denotes the creation of the universe, and that God 
was employed six days in making the heaven, the earth, the sea, with all things which are in them, and 
at length man in his own image and likeness. But who cannot see, if he ponders deeply on the subject, 
that the creation of the visible universe is not there meant? For such things and circumstances are there 
described, as any person of sound judgment, or even of common understanding, may know were not 
brought into existence in the manner related. For example, it is said, that there were light and darkness, 
day and night, morning and evening, also grass, herbs, and trees, yielding seed and fruit, before the 
creation of the sun, moon, or stars; and yet it is not possible to conceive how these effects could be 
produced, without the existence and influence of the sun. 

Again, it is written in the first chapter, that God made man male and female; but in the second chapter, 
even after the conclusion of the six days of creation, that there was not a man to till the ground; 
whereupon one was formed of the dust of the ground, and the breath of life breathed into his nostrils. 
Being then placed in the garden of Eden, wherein were trees of every kind, pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food, particularly one in the midst of the garden, called the tree of life, and another called the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, he is severely prohibited from eating of this latter tree, yet 





allowed freely to eat of all the rest: which circumstance, if taken literally, is liable to be considered by 
some readers as a snare laid for him, under the most tempting appearances, either to entangle him in a 
direct act of disobedience, or to excite in him an appetite to forbidden fruit. But there being as yet no 
help meet for the man, the history proceeds to inform us, that Jehovah God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon him; and while he was in this state, it is added, that he took one of his ribs from him, (although it 
does not appear, that he had been previously furnished with more than were necessary for his own use,) 
and formed it into a woman. Then in the third chapter we are further informed, that a serpent, more 
subtle than any other beast, and withal miraculously endued with the faculty of speech, discoursed with 
the woman in her own language, and with artful reasonings persuaded her to eat of the tree of 
knowledge, and finally involved Adam in the same transgression; although it is reasonable to suppose, 
that, coming out of the hands of his Creator, he was the most perfect and the wisest of mankind. But the 
calamity, into which the first pair thus plunged themselves, according to the generally-received 
doctrine, was not confined to their own persons, but extended itself to the whole of their posterity, who 
are therefore supposed to have been sentenced to eternal damnation, not for their own fault, but for that 
of their first parents committed long before they had any offspring. 

Such are the difficulties and paradoxes attending the mere literal interpretation of this part of the Word, 
which, it is to be feared, have had the effect, with too many, of inducing upon their minds first of all a 
doubt concerning it's sanctity, and at length a disposition flatly to deny it's divine inspiration, and to 
rate the whole volume of revelation as a downright imposition on the credulity of mankind. Yet how 
different will it's character be found, when it is understood and admitted, that there is in every part of 
the Sacred History an internal spiritual sense perfectly distinct from the letter; and that in that sense 
heavenly and divine things are exhibited to view under natural and external representations! For it is 
now well known, that the method of writing here alluded to was practised by the wisest among the 
ancients; and that they were held in the highest esteem, who shewed the most skill in describing 
spiritual and moral subjects in historical forms. Of a still higher character, because of divine origin both 
as to matter and as to expression, are the first chapters of Genesis, which are to be interpreted in the 
following manner. 

By the creation of heaven and earth is spiritually understood the new creation or regeneration of man in 
general, particularly of the man of the Most Ancient Church, which was called Adam, or Man, because 
it was a truly celestial church, and a model of every human virtue. By heaven is meant it's internal, and 
by earth it's external. By the six days of labour, and the seventh day of rest, into which Jehovah entered, 
after he had finished his work, are understood the various stages of man's regeneration, and the 
heavenly peace which then succeeds. The most perfect state of this church is described in the second 
chapter, from the 7th to the 17th verse, where man, being formed into the image and likeness of his 
Creator, is pronounced to be a living soul, and placed in the garden of Eden, which was well watered, 
and enriched with the choicest fruits of the earth. The garden itself, called also paradise, denotes the 
wisdom and intelligence of the man or men thus created anew, and made celestial: the trees pleasant to 
the sight, and good for food, denote their interior perceptions of truth and good: the tree of lives in the 
midst of the garden, denotes their love and wisdom derived solely from the Lord their Creator: and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, denotes faith or science capable of being derived from 
themselves, or from their own sensual principle, in an external way, contrary to divine order; on which 
account they were prohibited from eating of the fruit of this latter tree, but allowed to eat freely of the 
other trees. 

The state of man, prior to the fall, widely differed from his present state. Before that period his will and 
understanding were perfectly united, and formed only one mind; insomuch that, as soon as ever any 
love or affection was in motion, it instantly produced it's proper science or thought, the one being 



inseparable from the other. In that happy age, called by way of eminence the golden age, men needed 
no external instruction, but obtained all necessary knowledge by an internal influx, like a dictate from 
heaven. Hence they had no written revelation, because divine truths were inscribed on their hearts: 
neither did they exercise any external worship, like that of succeeding times, because they needed no 
stimulus, no formal excitation, to the performance of duties, which to them were the constant and 
sweetest employment of their lives. They were born also into the science of all things conducive to 
their well-being and happiness, whether natural or spiritual. The whole theatre of nature was to them 
only a picture of heaven. Every object that met their eye, from the sun in the firmament to the smallest 
particle of dust on the earth, furnished them with an opportunity of contemplating it's true and proper 
archetype in that eternal world, of which they were in a manner already inhabitants, even while 
dwelling in the body. They had no external respiration, no sonorous, articulate language, such as took 
place afterwards; but communicated their ideas one to another by numberless changes of the 
countenance, especially by the varied motions of the lips, and by the lively expressions of the eye. 
Moreover there was no deceit, no such thing as hypocrisy; but the countenance was the ready and 
faithful index of the mind: the consequence of which was, that, enjoying a mutual perception of each 
other's states, they both communicated and received more certain, distinct, and rapid successions of 
thought and affection, than any sonorous and articulate language can now possibly convey. 

How long man remained in this his primeval state of integrity and perfection, into which he was 
successively introduced after his birth as a natural man; or how many generations of men continued to 
enjoy the heavenly life above-described; cannot at present be known. But it is probable, that symptoms 
of a tendency to decline might have appeared soon after this primitive church had arrived at it's fulness 
of maturity, and long before any gross corruptions had entered among them, so as to cause their entire 
expulsion from the garden of Eden, and at length their total destruction by a flood, or inundation of 
lusts and false persuasions. 


Executive Order 12848 

by President of the United States 

Federal Plan to Break the Cycle of Homelessness 

Signed by President William J. Clinton Wednesday, May 19, 1993 Federal Register page & 
date: 58 FR 29517, Thursday, May 20, 1993 

See the Notes section for a list of Executive Orders affected by or related to the issuance of this 
Executive Order, more info. 

By the authority vested in me as President by the Constitution and the laws of the United States of 
America, including title II of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 11311-11320), and section 301 of title 3, United States Code, and in order to provide for the 
streamlining and strengthening of the Nation's efforts to break the cycle of homelessness, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Federal member agencies acting through the Interagency Council on the Homeless, 
established under title II of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, shall develop a single 
coordinated Federal plan for breaking the cycle of existing homelessness and for preventing future 
homelessness. 


Sec. 2. The plan shall recommend Federal administrative and legislative initiatives necessary to carry 





out the plan and shall include a proposed schedule for implementing administrative initiatives and 
transmitting any necessary legislative proposals to the Congress. These initiatives and legislative 
proposals shall identify ways to streamline and consolidate, when appropriate, existing programs 
designed to assist homeless individuals and families. 

Sec. 3. The plan shall make recommendations on how current funding programs can be redirected, if 
necessary, to provide links between housing, support, and education services and to promote 
coordination and cooperation among grantees, local housing and support service providers, school 
districts, and advocates for homeless individuals and families. The plan shall also provide 
recommendations on ways to encourage and support creative approaches and cost-effective, local 
efforts to break the cycle of existing homelessness and prevent future homelessness, including tying 
current homeless assistance programs to permanent housing assistance, local housing affordability 
strategies, or employment opportunities. 

Sec. 4. To the extent practicable, the Council shall consult with representatives of State and local 
governments (including education agencies), nonprofit providers of services and housing for homeless 
individuals and families, advocates for homeless individuals and families, currently and formerly 
homeless individuals and families, and other interested parties. 

Sec. 5. The Council shall submit the plan to the President no later than 9 months after the date of this 
order. 


Signature of William J. Clinton 
William J. Clinton 
The White House, 

May 19, 1993. 

[FR Doc. Filed] 

Billing code 3195-01-P 
Notes 

None Available 
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This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


OF SGRAFFITO WORK 

by Heywood Sumner 

Arts and Crafts Essays edited by William Morris 

THE Italian words Graffiato, Sgraffiato, or Sgraffito, mean "Scratched," and scratched work is the 
oldest form of graphic expression and surface decoration used by man. 

The term Sgraffito is, however, specially used to denote decoration scratched or incised upon plaster or 
potter's clay while still soft, and for beauty of effect depends either solely upon lines thus incised 
according to design, with the resulting contrast of surfaces, or partly upon such lines and contrast, and 





partly upon an under-coat of colour revealed by the incisions; while, again, the means at disposal may 
be increased by varying the colours of the under-coat in accordance with the design. 

Of the potter's sgraffito I have no experience, but it is my present purpose briefly and practically to 
examine the method, special aptitudes, and limitations of polychrome sgraffito as applied to the 
plasterer's craft. 

First, then, as to method. Given the wall intended to be treated: granted the completion of the scheme 
of decoration, the cartoons having been executed in several colours and the outlines firmly pricked, and 
further, all things being ready for beginning work. Hack off any existing plaster from the wall: when 
bare, rake and sweep out the joints thoroughly: when clean, give the wall as much water as it will 
drink: lay the coarse coat, leaving the face rough in order to make a good key for the next coat: when 
sufficiently set, fix your cartoon in its destined position with slate nails: pounce through the pricked 
outlines: remove the cartoon: replace the nails in the register holes: mark in with a brush in white oil 
paint the spaces for the different colours as shown in the cartoon, and pounced in outline on the coarse 
coat, placing the letters B, R, Y, etc., as the case may be, in order to show the plasterer where to lay the 
different colours—Black, Red, Yellow, etc.: give the wall as much water as it will drink: lay the colour 
coat in accordance with the lettered spaces on the coarse coat, taking care not to displace the register 
nails, and leaving plenty of key for the final surface coat. 

In laying the colour coat, calculate how much of the colour surface it may be advisable to get on the 
wall, as the same duration of time should be maintained throughout the work between the laying of the 
colour coat and the following on with the final surface coat—for this reason, if the colour coat sets hard 
before the final coat is laid, it will not be possible to scrape up the colour to its full strength wherever it 
may be revealed by incision of the design. When sufficiently set, i.e. in about 24 hours, follow on with 
the final surface coat, only laying as much as can be cut and cleaned up in a day: when this is 
sufficiently steady, fix up the cartoon in its registered position: pounce through the pricked outlines: 
remove the cartoon and cut the design in the surface coat before it sets: then, if your register is correct, 
you will cut through to different colours according to the design, and in the course of a few days the 
work should set as hard and homogeneous as stone, and as damp-proof as the nature of things permits. 

The three coats above referred to may be gauged as follows:— 

Coarse Coat.—2 or 3 of sharp clean sand to 1 of Portland, to be laid about 14 inch in thickness. This 
coat is to promote an even suction and to keep back damp. 

Colour Coat.— 1 of colour to 114 of old Portland, to be laid about % inch in thickness. Specially 
prepared distemper colours should be used, and amongst such may be mentioned golden ochre, Turkey 
red, Indian red, manganese black, lime blue, and umber. 

Final Surface Coat.—Aberthaw lime and selenitic cement, both sifted through a fine sieve—the 
proportions of the gauge depend upon the heat of the lime: or, Parian cement sifted as above— air- 
slaked for 24 hours, and gauged with water coloured with ochre, so as to give a creamy tone when the 
plaster dries out: or, 3 of selenitic cement to 2 of silver sand, both sifted as above—this may be used for 
out-door work. 

Individual taste and experience must decide as to the thickness of the final coat, but if laid between % 
and 1/12 inch, and the lines cut with slanting edges, a side light gives emphasis to the finished result, 
making the outlines tell alternately as they take the light or cast a shadow. Plasterers' small tools of 



various kinds and knife-blades fixed in tool handles will be found suited to the simple craft of cutting 
and clearing off the final surface coat; but as to this a craftsman finds his own tools by experience, and 
indeed by the same acquired perception must be interpreted all the foregoing directions, and specially 
that ambiguous word, dear to the writers of recipes,—Sufficient. 

Thus far method. Now, as to special aptitudes and limitations. Sgraffito work may claim a special 
aptitude for design whose centre of aim is line. It has no beauty of material like glass, no mystery of 
surface like mosaic, no pre-eminence of subtly-woven tone and colour like tapestry; yet it gives freer 
play to line than any of these mentioned fields of design, and a cartoon for sgraffito can be executed in 
facsimile, undeviated by warp and woof, and unchecked by angular tesserae or lead lines. True, 
hardness of design may easily result from this aptitude, indeed is to a certain extent inherent to the 
method under examination, but in overcoming this danger and in making the most of this aptitude is the 
artist discovered. 

Sgraffito from its very nature "asserts the wall"; that is, preserves the solid appearance of the building 
which it is intended to decorate. The decoration is in the wall rather than on the wall. It seems to be 
organic. The inner surface of the actual wall changes colour in puzzling but orderly sequence, as the 
upper surface passes into expressive lines and spaces, delivers its simple message, and then relapses 
into silence; but whether incised with intricate design, or left in plain relieving spaces, the wall receives 
no further treatment, the marks of float, trowel, and scraper remain, and combine to make a natural 
surface. 

It compels the work to be executed in situ. The studio must be exchanged for the scaffold, and the 
result should justify the inconvenience. However carefully the scheme of decoration may be designed, 
slight yet important modifications and readjustments will probably be found necessary in the transfer 
from cartoon to wall; and though the ascent of the scaffold may seem an indignity to those who prefer 
to suffer vicariously in the execution of their works, and though we of the nineteenth know, as Cennini 
of the fifteenth century knew, "that painting pictures is the proper employment of a gentleman, and 
with velvet on his back he may paint what he pleases," still the fact remains, that if decoration is to 
attain that inevitable fitness for its place which is the fulfilment of design, this "proper employment of a 
gentleman" must be postponed, and velvet exchanged for blouse. 

It compels a quick, sure manner of work; and this quickness of execution, due to the setting nature of 
the final coat, and to the consequent necessity of working against time, gives an appearance of 
strenuous ease to the firm incisions and spaces by which the design is expressed, and a living energy of 
line to the whole. Again, the setting nature of the colour coat suggests, and naturally lends itself to, an 
occasional addition in the shape of mosaic to the means at disposal, and a little glitter here and there 
will be found to go a long way in giving points of emphasis and play to large surfaces. 

It compels the artist to adopt a limited colour scheme—a limitation, and yet one which may almost be 
welcomed as an aptitude, for of colours in decorative work multiplication may be said to be a vexation. 

Finally, the limitations of sgraffito as a method of expression are the same as those of all incised or line 
work. By it you can express ideas and suggest life, but you cannot realise,—cannot imitate the natural 
objects on which your graphic language is founded. The means at disposal are too scanty. Item: white 
lines and spaces relieved against and slightly raised on a coloured ground; coloured lines and spaces 
slightly sunk on a white surface; intricacy relieved by simplicity of line, and again either relieved by 
plain spaces of coloured ground or white surface. Indeed they are simple means. Yet line still remains 
the readiest manner of graphic expression; and if in the strength of limitation our past masters of the 



arts and crafts have had power to "free, arouse, dilate" by their simple record of hand and soul, we also 
should be able to bring forth new achievement from old method, and to suggest the life and express the 
ideas which sway the latter years of our own century. 

Heywood Sumner. 
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THE DOMESTICATION OF AMERICAN GRAPES 
By Professor U. P. HEDRICK 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, GENEVA, N. Y. 

THERE are about forty species of grapes in the world, more than half of which are found in North 
America. Few other plants on this continent grow wild under such varied conditions and over such 
extended areas. Thus, wild grapes are found in the warmer parts of New Brunswick; on the shores of 
the Great Lakes; everywhere in the rich woodlands and thickets of the North and Middle Atlantic 
States; on the limestone soils in the mountainous parts of Kentucky, Tennessee and the Virginias; and 
they thrive in the sandy woods, sea plains and reef-keys of the South Atlantic and Gulf States, where a 
single vine of the Scuppemong often clambers over trees and shrubs for a hundred feet or more. While 
not so common west of the Mississippi, yet some kind of wild grape is found from North Dakota to 
Texas; grapes grow on the mountains and in the canyons of all the Rocky Mountain States; and several 
species thrive on the Mexican borders and in the far southwest, where they furnished the early Spanish 
padres with grapes for wine and suggested the planting of the first vineyards in America. 

While it is possible that all of the native grapes have descended from an original species, the types are 
now as diverse as the regions they inhabit. The wild grapes of the forests have long slender trunks and 
branches whereby their leaves are better exposed to the sunlight. Two shrubby species do not attain a 
greater height than four or five feet; these grow in sandy soils, or among the rocks well exposed to sun 
and air. Another runs on the ground and bears foliage almost evergreen. The stem of one species attains 
a diameter of nearly a foot, bearing its foliage in a great canopy; from this giant form the species vary 
to sorts with slender, graceful, almost delicate, climbing vines. Wild grapes are quite as varied in 
climatic adaptations as in structure of vine, and grow luxuriantly and bear fruit in almost every 
condition of heat or cold, wet or dry, capable of supporting fruit-culture in America. So many of the 
kinds have horticultural possibilities that it seems certain that some of them can be domesticated in all 
of the agricultural regions of the country, their natural plasticity indicating, even if it were not known 
from experience, that all can be domesticated. 

Leif the Lucky, the first European to visit America, if the Icelandic records be true, christened the new 
land Wineland after its grapes. Captain John Hawkins, who visited the Spanish settlements in Florida in 
1565, mentions the wild grapes among the resources of the New World, with the statement that the 
Spaniards "had made twenty hogsheads of wine in a single season." Amadas and Barlowe, sent out by 
Baleigh in 1584, described the coasts of the Carolinas as, "so full of grapes that in all the world like 
abundance can not be found." Captain John Smith, writing in 1606, describes the grapes of Virginia and 
recommends the culture of the vine as an industry for the newly founded colony. Few, indeed, are the 
explorers of the Atlantic seaboard who do not mention grapes among the plants of the country. Yet none 





saw intrinsic value in these wild vines. To the Europeans the grapes of the Old World alone were worth 
cultivating and the vines growing everywhere in America only suggested that the grape they had known 
across the sea might be grown in the new home. 

During colonial times and the first half century of the union, efforts to grow European varieties of 
grapes in America were continuous. Some of the experiments were on a large scale and in the hands of 
expert vine growers, yet all resulted in failure. Several large companies undertook grape-growing and 
wine-making in the years following the Revolution; the efforts of a few of these are worth noting. 

Peter Legaux, a Frenchman, founded a company to grow grapes at Spring Mill, near Philadelphia, in 
1793. John James Dufour, a Swiss, came to America in 1793 to engage in grape-growing and became 
the head of the Kentucky Vineyard Society in the valley of the Ohio in Kentucky and Indiana. The 
Harmonists, a religious-socialistic community, planted ten acres of grapes about 1805 near Pittsburgh, 
and later made another plantation at New Harmony, Indiana. When the Napoleonic wars were over, a 
number of Bonaparte's exiled officers came to America and founded the Vine and Olive Colony on land 
granted them by Congress on the Tombigbee River in Alabama. Here one hundred and fifty French 
settlers spent several years in vain attempts to grow European grapes in America. In a rough and hardly 
explored country, part of which was overflowed half the year, with all the sickness inherent to such a 
location, unaccustomed to field work and the hardships of a new country, the attempt to grow grapes, 
where failure was predestined because of natural obstacles, became for these French officers and their 
families a tragedy which ended in great suffering and the impoverishment of all and the death of many. 

It is only on the Pacific coast and in favored valleys of the Eocky Mountains that Vitis vinifera, the 
grape of the Old World, can be grown. The great viticultural industry of California is founded upon the 
successful culture of this species. The native grapes can be grown, but they can not compete on the 
Pacific coast with the Old World grape for any purpose. The success attained in the cultivation of this 
species west of the continental divide makes all the more remarkable its complete failure east of the 
divide. 

For three centuries from the first recorded attempt to grow the Old World grapes in America, the causes 
of the failures were a mystery. As one of the first experimenters stated, "a sickness takes hold of the 
vines and they die." The agent causing the sickness is the phylloxera, a tiny plant louse, undiscovered 
until the last half of the nineteenth century, which works on the leaves and roots of the European 
grapes, but which does comparatively little harm to American species. Undoubtedly, the resistance of 
native grapes to the phylloxera is due to natural selection in the contest that has been going on for 
untold ages between host and parasite. Three other pests, black-rot, downy mildew and powdery 
mildew, are destructive to European grapes in America. The climate, too, in eastern North America 
alternates between hot and cold, wet and dry, and the Old World grapes grow well only in equable 
temperatures and conditions of humidity. The leaves of the Old World grape are thin and soft and the 
roots fleshy; the leaves of the American species are thick and leathery and the roots hard and fibrous. 
These differences in the structure of the species of Vitis explain their adaptations to the two climates. 

That American viticulture must depend upon the native species for its varieties began to be recognized 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when several large companies engaged in growing foreign 
grapes failed, and a meritorious native grape made its appearance. The vine of promise was a variety 
known as the Alexander. Thomas Jefferson, ever alert for the agricultural welfare of the nation, writing 
in 1809 to John Adlum, one of the first experimenters with an American species, voiced the sentiment 
of grape experimenters, in speaking of the Alexander: 



I think it will be well to push the culture of this grape without losing time and efforts in the search of 
foreign vines, which it will take centuries to adapt to our soil and climate. 

The Alexander is an offshoot of the common fox grape, Vitis Idbrusca, found in the woods on the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Georgia and occasionally in the Mississippi Valley. The history of the 
variety dates back to just before the Revolutionary War, when, according to William Bartram, the 
Quaker botanist, it was found growing in the vicinity of Philadelphia, by John Alexander, gardener to 
Governor Penn of Pennsylvania. Curiously enough, it came into general cultivation through the 
deception of a nurseryman. Peter Legaux, mentioned before, in 1801 sold the Kentucky Vineyard 
Society fifteen hundred grape cuttings, which he said had been taken from an European grape, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, therefore, called the "Cape" grape. Legaux's grape turned out 
to be the old Alexander. In the new home the spurious "Cape" grew wonderfully well and as the 
knowledge of its fruit fulness in Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana spread, demand for it increased and with 
remarkable rapidity, considering the time, it came into general cultivation in the parts of the United 
States then settled. 

Of the several species of American grapes now under cultivation, Vitis labrusca, first represented by the 
Alexander, has furnished more cultivated varieties than all the other American species together, no less 
than 500 of its varieties having been grown in the vineyards of the country. There are several reasons 
why it is the most generally cultivated species. It is native to the parts of the United States in which 
agriculture soonest advanced to a state where fruits were desired. In the wild, the Labrusca grapes are 
the most attractive, being largest and handsomest in color—among all grapes it alone shows black, 
white and red-fruited forms on wild vines. There is a northern and a southern form of the species and 
its varieties are therefore widely adapted to climates and to soils. The flavor of the fruits of this species, 
all things considered, is rather better than that of any other of our wild grapes, though the skins in most 
of its varieties have a peculiar aroma, somewhat pronounced in the well-known Concord, Niagara and 
Worden, which is disagreeble to any who are accustomed to the pure flavors of the European grapes. 
Unfortunately few varieties of this species are adapted to wine-making, as the fruits lack both sugar and 
acid and impart to wines an unpleasant aroma and taste. All varieties of Vitis labrusca submit well to 
vineyard operations and are vigorous, hardy and productive, though they are more subject to the 
dreaded phylloxera than are most of the other cultivated native species. 

Of the many grapes of the labrusca type, at least two deserve brief mention. 

The Catawba, the first American grape of commercial importance, is the most interesting variety of its 
species. The origin of the variety is not certainly known, but all evidence points to its having been 
found about 1800 on the banks of the Catawba River, North Carolina. It was introduced into general 
cultivation by Major John Adlum, soldier of the revolution, judge, surveyor, and author of the first 
American book on grapes. Adlum maintained an experimental vineyard in the District of Columbia, 
whence in 1823 he began the distribution of the Catawba. At that time the center of American grape 
culture was about Cincinnati, and an early shipment of Adlum's Catawbas went to Nicholas Longworth, 
grandfather of the present bearer of that name, and was by him distributed throughout the grape¬ 
growing centers of the country. As one of the first to test new varieties of American grapes, to grow 
them largely and to make wine commercially from them, Nicholas Longworth is known as the "father 
of American grape culture." 

The Catawba is still one of the four leading varieties in the vineyards of eastern America. The 
characters whereby its high place is maintained among grapes are: great elasticity of constitution, by 
reason of which it is adapted to many environments; rich flavor, long-keeping quality, and handsome 
appearance, qualities which make it a very good dessert grape; high sugar content and a rich flavor of 



juice, so that from this grape is made a very good sweet or dry wine, the latter entering into a blend for 
nearly all of the champagne produced in eastern America. The vines, too, are vigorous, hardy and 
productive. The characters of Catawba are readily transmissible and it has many purebred or hybrid 
offspring which more or less resemble it. 

The second commercial grape of importance in American viticulture is the Concord, which came from 
the seed of a wild grape planted in the fall of 1843 by Ephraim W. Bull, of Concord, Massachusetts. 

The new variety was disseminated in the spring of 1854, and from the time of its introduction the 
spread of the culture of this grape was phenomenal. By 1860 it was the leading grape in America and so 
remains. It furnishes, with the varieties that have sprung from it, seventy-five per cent, of the grapes 
grown in eastern America. The characters which distinguish it are: adaptability to various soils, 
fruitfulness, hardiness, resistance to diseases and insects, certainty of maturity and attractive 
appearance. It is produced so cheaply that no other grape can compete with it in the markets. It is, as 
Horace Greeley well denominated it in awarding it the Greeley prize for the best American grape, "the 
grape for the millions." 

Long before the northern fox grapes had attained prominence in the vineyards of the north, the 
Scuppernong had been partially domesticated in the south. It is a variety of Vitis rotundifolia, a species 
which runs riot from the Potomac to the Gulf, thriving in many diverse soils, but growing only in the 
southern climate and preferring the seacoast. The Scuppernong has been cultivated somewhat for its 
fruit or as an ornamental from the earliest colonial times. It is certain that wine was made from this 
species by the English settlers at Jamestown. Vines of it are now to be found on arbors, in gardens, or 
half wild on fences in nearly every farm in the South Atlantic States. That the rotundifolia grapes have 
not more generally been brought under cultivation is due to the bountifulness of the wild vines, which 
has obviated the necessity of domesticating them. The fruit of its varieties, to a palate unaccustomed to 
them, is not very acceptable, having a musky flavor and odor and a sweet, juicy pulp, which is lacking 
in sprightliness. Many, however, acquire a taste for these grapes and find them pleasant eating. The 
wines from Vitis rotundifolia partake too much of the muskiness of the fruit unless blended with those 
of other species. The great defect of this grape is that the berries part from the pedicels as they ripen 
and perfect bunches of grapes can not be had—in fact, the crop is often harvested by shaking the vines 
so that the berries drop on sheets beneath. Despite these defects a dozen or more varieties of 
rotundifolias are now under general cultivation in the cotton belt and interest in their domestication is 
increasing. 

The south has another grape which, while not so early brought under domestication or now so generally 
grown, has greater horticultural possibilioties than Vitis rotundifolia. This is Vitis aestivalis, the 
summer grape, or, to distinguish it from the rotundifolias, the bunch grape of southern forests. The 
aeestivalis grapes are preeminent in wine-making in eastern America. The wines from this species make 
the best red wines, usually of the claret and Burgundy types, to be had from American vines. A defect 
of these grapes is that they contain an excess of some of the necessary elements which make good 
wines; as color, tannin, acidity and bouquet, but these faults are easily remedied by blending. There are 
now a score or more well-known varieties of Vitis aestivalis, of which the best known is Norton, which 
probably originated with Dr. D. N. Norton, of Richmond, Virginia, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The berries of the true aestivalis grapes are too small, too destitute of pulp and too tart to make 
good dessert fruits. Domestication of this species has been greatly retarded by a peculiarity of the 
species which hinders in its propagation. Grapes are best propagated from cuttings, but this species is 
not easily reproduced from cuttings and the difficulty of securing good young vines has been a serious 
handicap in its culture. 



There are two sub-species ofVitis aestivalis which promise much for American viticulture. Vitis 
aestivalis bourquiniana, known only under cultivation and of very doubtful botanical standing, furnishes 
American viticulture several valuable varieties. Chief of these is the Delaware, the introduction of 
which sixty years ago from the town of Delaware, Ohio, raised the standard in quality of our grapes to 
that of the Old World. No European grape has a richer or more delicate flavor or a more pleasing aroma 
than the Delaware. While a northern grape it can be grown in the south and thrives under so many 
different climatic and soil conditions and under all is so fruitful that, next to the Concord, it is the most 
popular American grape for garden, vineyard and wine-press. Without question, however, the Delaware 
contains a trace of European blood. 

Another offshoot of this sub-species is the Herbemont, which in the south holds the same rank that the 
Concord has in the north. The variety is grown only south of the Ohio, where it is esteemed by all for a 
dessert grape and for its light red wine. It is one of the few American varieties which finds favor in 
France, being cultivated in southwest France as a wine grape. Its history goes back to a colony of 
French Huguenots in Georgia before the Revolutionary War. Very similar to the Herbemont is the 
Fenoir, also with a history tracing back to the French in the Carolinas or Georgia in the eighteenth 
century. 

The other sub-species ofVitis aestivalis is Vitis aaetivalis lincecumii, the post-oak grape of Texas and of 
the southern part of the Mississippi Valley. Recently this wild grape has been brought under 
domestication and from it have been bred a number of most promising varieties for hot and dry regions. 

As agriculture becomes more diversified in the south, when cotton and tobacco no longer hold 
complete sway, the varieties ofVitis aetivalis and its two sub-species will become important agricultural 
assets. 

The north, too, has a wine grape from which wines of their types nearly equalling those of the southern 
aestivalis are made. This is Vitis riparia, the river grape, the most widely distributed of any of the native 
species. It grows as far north as Quebec, south to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains. Fully a century ago a wine-grape of this species was cultivated under the name 
Worthington, but the attention of vineyardists was not turned to the riparias until after the middle of the 
last century, when the qualities of its vines attracted the attention of French viticulturists. Phylloxera 
had been introduced from America into France and threatened the existence of French vineyards. After 
trying all possible remedies for the scourge it was discovered that it could be overcome by grafting the 
European grapes on American vines resistant to the phylloxers. A trial of the promising species of New 
World grapes showed that the vines ofVitis riparia were best suited for the reconstruction of French 
vineyards, being not only resistant to the phylloxera, but also vigorous and hardy. It is interesting to 
note that a large proportion of the vines of Europe, California and other grape-growing regions are 
grafted on the roots of this or of other American species and the viticulture of the world is thus largely 
dependent upon these grapes. 

The French found that a number of the riparia grapes introduced for their roots were valuable as direct 
producers for wines. The fruits ofVitis riparia are too small and too sour for dessert, but they are free 
from the disagreeable tastes and aromas of some of our native grapes and therefore make very good 
wines. The best known of the varieties of this species is the Clinton, which is generally thought to have 
originated in the yard of Dr. Noyes, of Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, about 1820. It is, 
however, probably the Worthington, of which the origin is unknown, renamed. There are possibly a 
hundred or more grapes now under cultivation wholly or in part from Vitis riparia, most of them 
hybrids with the American labrusca and the European vinifera, with both of which it hybridizes freely. 



A curious fact in the domestication of all these species is that they did not come under cultivation until 
forms of them striking in value had been found. Catawba, representing the labrusca grapes; the 
Scuppernong, the rotundifolias; Norton from Vitis aestivalis; the Delaware and Herbemont from the 
Bourquiniana grapes; and Clinton from Vitis riparia, are, after a century scarcely excelled, though in 
each species there are many new varieties. It is with grapes as with all fruits; the majority of the best 
varieties originate by chance and for the reason that a prodigious number of natural seedlings, pure or 
cross-bred, arise, and natural selection, while wasteful, is wonderfully effective. 
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That our best grapes have come from chance is not because of a lack of human effort to produce 
superior varieties. Of all fruits the grape has received most attention in America from the generation of 
plant-breeders just passing. Their product is represented by fifteen hundred varieties, a medley of the 
more or less heterogeneous characters of a dozen species. That these have not excelled is due more to a 
lack of knowledge of plant-breeding than to a lack of effort. Now that order and system, undreamed of 
a generation ago, have been disclosed by the brilliant discoveries in plant-breeding of the last decade, 
future efforts to improve grapes ought to be more fruitful than those of the past. 

As early as 1822, Nuttall, a noted botanist, then at Harvard, recommended "hybrids betwixt the 
European vine and those of the United States which would better answer the variable climates of North 
America." In 1830 William Robert Prince, fourth proprietor of the then famous Linnean botanic 
nursery at Flushing, Long Island, grew ten thousand seedling grapes "from an admixture under every 
variety of circumstance." This was probably the first attempt on a large scale to improve the native 
grapes by hybridizing, though little seems to have come of it. Later a Dr. Valk, also of Flushing, grew 
hybrids from which he obtained the Ada, the first named hybrid, the introduction of which started 
hybridizers to work in all parts of the country where grapes were grown. 

Soon after Valk's hybrid was sent out, E. S. Rogers, of Salem, Massachusetts, and J. H. Ricketts, of 
Newburgh, New York, began to give viticulturists hybrids of the European vinifera and the American 
species which were so promising that enthusiasm and speculation in grape growing ran riot. Never 
before nor since has grape-growing received the attention in America given it during the decade 
succeeding the 
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introduction of Rogers' hybrids. It was the golden era for nurserymen. One of the grape propagators of 
that time tells of carrying, during this boom, a thousand dollars' worth of plants on his back from the 
nursery to the express office. It was the expectation of all that we were to grow in America, in these 
hybrids, grapes but little inferior, if at all, to those of Europe. 

A statement of the difference between European and American grapes shows why American 
viticulturists are so eager to grow either purebreds from the foreign grape or hybrids with it. 

European grapes have a higher sugar and solid content than the American species; they, therefore, make 
rather bettor wines, excepting champagnes, and keep much longer after harvesting and can be made 
into raisins. So, too, they have a greater variety of flavors, which are more delicate, yet richer, with a 



pleasanter aroma, seldom so acid, and are always lacking the disagreeable, rancid odor and taste, the 
"foxiness," of many American varieties. There is, however, an unpleasant astringency in some of the 
vinifera grapes and many varieties are without character of flavor. American table grapes, on the other 
hand, are more refreshing, the unfermented juice makes a pleasanter drink, all of the grape juice of the 
markets being made from native grapes, and, lacking sweetness and richness, they do hot cloy the 
appetite so quickly. The bunches and berries of the vinifera grapes are larger, more attractive, and are 
borne in greater quantities. The pulp, seeds and skins are somewhat objectionable in all of the native 
species and scarcely so at all in Vitis vinifera. The berries of the native grapes shell from the stems so 
quickly that the bunches do not ship well. The vines of the Old World grapes are more compact in habit 
and require less pruning and training than do those of the native grapes, and, as a species, probably 
through long cultivation, they are adapted to more kinds of soil, to greater differences in environment, 
and are more easily propagated than the American species. 

Because of these points of superiority in the Old World grape, since Valk, Allen and Rogers showed the 
way, American grape-breeders have sought to unite by hybridization the good characters of Yitis 
vinifera with those of the American grapes. Nearly half of the fifteen hundred grapes cultivated in 
eastern America have more or less vinifera blood in them. Yet despite the efforts of breeders few of 
these hybrids have commercial value. Whether because they are naturally better fixed, or long 
cultivation has more firmly established them, the vine 
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characters of Vitis vinifera more often appear in varieties arising as primary hybrids between the 
vinifera grapes and the native species, and the weaknesses of the Europeans, which prevent their 
cultivation in America, crop out. Hybrids in which the vinifera blood is more attenuated, as secondary 
or tertiary crosses, give better results. 

Several secondary hybrids now rank among the best of the cultivated grapes. Examples are the 
Brighton and the Diamond. The first is a cross between Diana-Hamburg, a hybrid of a vinifera and a 
labrusca, crossed, in its turn, with the Concord, a labrusca; the second is a cross between Iona, also a 
hybrid of a vinifera, and a labrusca crossed with the Concord. Both were grown from seed planted by 
Jacob Moore, of Brighton, New York, in 1870. The Brighton was the first secondary hybrid to attract 
the attention of grape-breeders and its advent marked an important step in breeding grapes. 

The signal successes achieved by the hybridizers of the European grape with the native species quickly 
led to similar amalgamations among the American species. Jacob Rommel, of Morrison, Missouri, 
beginning work about 1860, hybridized the labrusca and riparia grapes so successfully that a dozen or 
more of his varieties are still cultivated. All are characterized by great vigor and productiveness, and, 
though they lack the qualities which make good table grapes, they are among the best for wine-making. 
Rommel has had many followers in hybridizing the native species, chief of whom is Mr. T. V. Munson, 
Denison, Texas, who has literally made every combination of grapes possible, grown thousands of 
seedlings, and produced many valuable varieties. 


The aim of hybridization in breeding plants is to combine the desirable and eliminate the undesirable 
characters of varieties or species in a new race. A plant, however, is such a complex sum-total of 



characters that no one can pi edict with any certainty the result of mingling the characters of two more 
or less distinct plants. Speculation thus quickens the charm of hybridization. The progeny of crossed 
grapes is always chaotic and must be passed through the sieve of selection, the meshes of which have 
grown larger and larger with use until now out of thousands of new forms a grape-breeder will retain 
few indeed. 

Within the last decade, hybridizing has received a great impetus through the publication of Mendel's 
experiments. In the past hybridization has been a maze in which breeders lost themselves. Mendel's 
discovery in heredity assures a regularity of averages and gives a definiteness and constancy of action 
hereto wholly unknown in hybridization. It now appears that many of the characters of grapes follow 
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the law discovered by Mendel, and with this as a solid basis and the brilliant methods of Mendel for 
example, the further domestication of the species of this fruit ought to go forward in leaps and bounds. 

Selection, continued through successive generations, so important in the improvement of field and 
garden plants, can play but small part in the domestication of the grape. The period between planting 
and fruiting is so long that progress would be slow indeed were this method 
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relied upon. Moreover, selection, as a method in breeding, is possible only when plants are bred pure, 
and it is the experience of grape breeders that in pure breeding this fruit loses in vigor and 
productiveness and that the variations are exceedingly slight and unstable. Many pure-bred grapes have 
been raised on the grounds of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station under the eyes of the 
writer, of which very, very few have surpassed the parent or have shown promise for the practise of 
selection. 

From present knowledge it does not appear probable that new characters are produced in plants by 
hybridizing. New varieties so originating are but recombinations of the characters in the parent—the 
combination is new but not the characters. Thus one parent of a hybrid grape may contribute color, size, 
flavor and practically all of the characters of the fruit and the other parent vigor, hardiness, resistance to 
disease and in general the characters of the vine. Or, of course, these and the other items in the make-up 
of the grape may be intermingled in any mathematically possible way. New characters probably appear 
as variations, and of these plant-breeders now recognize two kinds. 

Nothing is more certan than that all offspring differ from their parents in many details—individual 
variation. Plant-breeders have long believed that by selecting desirable variations we have an efficient 
means of improving plants just as evolutionists have held and many continue to hold that evolution 
goes forward by means of natural selection from these variations. But there is a new school, headed by 
the Dutch botanist, De Vries, who believe that these variations do not produce anything new, but that 
they always oscillate around an average, and if removed from this for a time, they show a tendency to 
return to it. Whether the orthodox Darwinians or the De Vriesians are right does not matter here. The 
point is that the fluctuating variations of individuals, upon which Darwin chiefly founded his principle 



of natural selection, cut but a small figure in the breeding of grapes. It is not certain that such, 
variations are heritable, nor whether they are capable of cumulative increase generation after 
generation, and, besides, as we have seen, selection must be consistent and persistent for too long a 
while to make it effective with grapes. 

Evolution and plant-breeding have taken a fresh start through the recent amplification by De Vries of 
the theory that marked changes take place in plants through mutations, or characters which arise in a 
plant at once, with a single leap, and are stable from the time they arise. If this theory hold for grapes, it 
may be that there is a possibility of absolutely new characters arising in this fruit. It is well known that 
bud-sports, which in most cases must be called mutations, now and then arise in grapes. But these 
mutations have not as yet played an important part in producing new varieties. Not more than two or 
three of the fifteen hundred sorts now under cultivation are suspected of having arisen in this way. Until 
the causes of these mutations are known and they can be produced and controlled, but little can be 
hoped for in the amelioration of grapes through mutations. 

Hybridization, then, has been and continues to be the chief means of domesticating grapes. 
"Fluctuations" and "mutations," produced other than by hybridizing, are too vague as yet for the grape- 
breeder to lay hands on. Even should the theory of De Vries be true, that nothing new—in the strict 
sense of the word—comes except through mutations, with more than a score of species of grapes, each 
with manifold distinct characters, all capable of fluctuating variations, there are many surprises in store 
for lovers of grapes in the new varieties that may be produced by hybridizing. 

Whatever method of improvement is followed very much depends upon the immediate parentage. 

Some varieties, whether self-fertilized or crossed, produce much higher averages of worthy offspring 
than others. There is so much difference in varieties in this respect that to discover parents so endowed 
is one of the first tasks of the grape-breeder. Unfortunately, no way is known of discovering what the 
best progenitors are except by records of performance. The reasons for this prepotency, seemingly well 
established in plants and animals alike, are not well explained by present knowledge. Often varieties of 
high cultural value are worthless in breeding because their characters seem not to be transmitted to their 
progeny, and to the contrary a variety good for but little in the vineyard may be most valuable from 
which to breed. 

What are the results of a century's work in domesticating the wild grapes of America? 

There are approximately in eastern America at the present time 240,000 acres of grapes, the product of 
which is largely sold for dessert purposes, but from it is manufactured yearly in the neighborhood of 
10,000,000 gallons of wine, of which about 1,000,000 gallons are champagne. The making of grape 
juice, an industry possible only with native grapes, has grown so rapidly that it is hard to estimate the 
output, but certainly not less than 2,000,000 gallons were sold in the markets last year. It is doubtful if 
any other cultivated plants at any time in the history of the world has attained such importance, in so 
short a time from the wild state, as our native grapes. 

Fifteen hundred varieties from twelve of the native species of grapes are now under cultivation. Almost 
every possible combination between these species has been made; they have been so mixed and jostled 
that species can no longer be recognized in the majority of varieties and the future breeder must work 
with characters rather than species. The methods of the past in domesticating the native grapes have 
been wholly empirical and extremely wasteful. Many have been called, but few chosen. But with the 
new knowledge of breeding and with the experience of the past, domestication ought to proceed with 




greater certainty. It is not too much to say that in this immense country, with its great differences in 
environment, we shall, some time, everywhere be growing grapes and of kinds so diverse that they will 
meet all of the purposes to which grapes are now put and the increasing demands for better fruits made 
by more critical consumers. 
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Advertisement published as a broadside 
The VIRTUES of 

COFFEE, CHOCOLETTE, and THEE or TEA, 

Experimentally known in this our Climate. 


Of COFFEE. 

THE Nature, Places and Manner of its Growth, and what it is, I shall not insist upon to acquaint you, as 
being too tedious, and for that it hath been already by several set forth; but I have Observed, that in 
those Parts where they drink it at all times, as at Meals and otherwise, the Inhabitants are not subject to 
the Stone, Scurvey, Gout, Dropsie, nor many other Diseases which are incident to us here; it being 
moderately warm, attenuating and dry, so that many crudities and crude Humors by the common use of 
this Drink are very much Corrected. And I find by Experience, that it hath taken also its good Effects in 
these our parts and Climate; for it being drank at any time, dryeth up moist and waterish Humors, 
expelleth Wind, moderately binding and cleansing, it helpeth those that have the Dropsie by its drying 
quality, and is most excellent against that common Distemper: For by the constant drinking thereof it 
Cured a Learned Bishop of this Kingdom, who had been before left off as Incurable by some of the 
most ablest Physicians of England, (by drinking thereof, as he was advised, with Sugar—candy;) it 
strengthneth much the Liver, helpeth the Jaundies, it's good against the Corruption of the Blood, it 
refresheth the Heart and vitals, it helpeth Swooning, palpitation and weakness of the Heart, and 
dizziness in the Head, it strengthneth the Stomach, helpeth the want of Appetite, Concoction, and pains 
in the Stomach; in the Brain it helpeth all cold, moist and drowsie distempers, as the Lethargy, 
Apoplexy, &c. the Steam is good for Rheums in the Eyes, and for pains and noise in the Ears, or 
dulness of Hearing; it's good against all moist Rheums, if the matter or Phlegm be thick, then sweeten it 
with Sugar-candy; it's good against Hypochondriack Winds, and the pains of the Spleen; it purgeth by 
Urine, (a good Drink for those that are troubled with the Stone in the Reins or the Bladder;) it's 
experimentally good to prevent Miscarriage; it's good against the Gout, Sciatica, and for all Rheums 
and rheumatick Pains in the whole Body. Are any Surfeited with Drunkenness or Gluttony? let this be 
their common Drink. Do any eat much Fruit? let them drink much of this; in the Spring time when 
Humors do increase make good use of this: As to the time of drinking it, at any time of the Day, unless 
within two or three Hours before going to Bed, for it hinders Sleep, but its Operation will not last above 
two or three Hours; you may not fear any hurt by the due and moderate Use of it. 

Of CHOCOLETTE. 


IT'S a great Cordial both for Aged people, Middle-aged and Young; it nourisheth the Child in the 
Womb; it's a great Corroborator, and it doth not only warm and comfort the Coats of the Stomach, but it 





doth nourish and restore Nature where it is debilitated and depraved; it is Hot and Moist in the second 
Degree, and by that Heat which is Moderate it doth in an Extraordinary manner help Digestion by its 
warm and strengthning Quality; if a Man or Woman hath eat a full Meal, and are out of order for want 
of Digestion, let them take a Cup or two of this, and it shall by that Digestive faculty which is inherent 
in it carry it off without any more trouble. It hath been by the use of a Gentleman well experienced both 
in Physick and Chirurgery most admirable for inward Bruises, being given in place of Mummie, 
Sperma-ceti, Irish-Slate, &c. who was by the taking of it himself simply, as usually prepared in 
ordinary Houses, Cured, when having two of his Ribs broken, being at the same time above Fifty Years 
of age; and further he saith, that the Virtues of the same Nut is a most Sovereign Medicine or rather 
Diet for all kind of Weak and Decayed Bodies, of what Age or Sex soever; it hath many other Virtues 
which for brevities sake are omitted. For any man that doth Travel upon the Road, (as such there are 
that cannot eat in the morning,) let them but drink a Dish or two of this, and they Travel by the strength 
of it many Miles. All whic things are sufficiently known, and can be proved by many who now live in 
the City of Fondon, to their own Experience, for above these Thirty Years. 

Of THEE, or TEA. 

IT'S an Herb that groweth in China and Japonia, it is moderately Hot and binding; this wholsome Herb 
preserveth in perfect Health till very Old age, it maketh the Body active and lusty, it helpeth Headach 
and heaviness thereof, Lippitude, Distillatious, and difficulty of Breathing, weakness of the Ventricle, 
pains of the Bowels, Lassitude, it is also good for the Stone, and for any sharp Rheums whatsoever. 

The Reader may take notice, that there are many who pretend Skill, and do prepare both Coffee and 
Chocolette, but either for want of Judgement in compounding, buying of bad Commodities, or not 
being at the Charge for doing it well, do vend that which is false made up, and so the Operation hath 
not its proper Effect, which brings it under a disreputation. But if any man hath occasion for that which 
is good indeed, and really and truly prepared and compounded, let them repair to Samuel Price in 
Christ-Church Hospital, near Newgate-street, and they may be furnished with that which is Pure, and fit 
for use, of either Sort, upon his Word. 

With Allowance. 


[ 1 ] 

This work was published before January 1, 1924 and it is anonymous or pseudonymous due to 
unknown authorship. It is in the public domain in the United States as well as countries and areas 
where the copyright terms of anonymous or pseudonymous works are 96 years or less since 
publication. 
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Responding to a reported weapons disturbance in a private residence, Houston police entered petitioner 
Lawrence’s apartment and saw him and another adult man, petitioner Gamer, engaging in a private, 
consensual sexual act. Petitioners were arrested and convicted of deviate sexual intercourse in violation 
of a Texas statute forbidding two persons of the same sex to engage in certain intimate sexual conduct. 
In affirming, the State Court of Appeals held, inter alia, that the statute was not unconstitutional under 
the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The court considered Bowers v. Hardwick, 478 
U.S. 186, controlling on that point. 

Held: The Texas statute making it a crime for two persons of the same sex to engage in certain intimate 
sexual conduct violates the Due Process Clause. Pp. 564-479. 

(a) Resolution of this case depends on whether petitioners were free as adults to engage in private 
conduct in the exercise of their liberty under the Due Process Clause. For this inquiry the Court deems 
it necessary to reconsider its Bowers holding. The Bowers Court’s initial substantive statement-“The 
issue presented is whether the Federal Constitution confers a fundamental right upon homosexuals to 
engage in sodomy ... ,” 478 U.S., at 190-discloses the Court’s failure to appreciate the extent of the 
liberty at stake. To say that the issue in Bowers was simply the right to engage in certain sexual conduct 
demeans the claim the individual put forward, just as it would demean a married couple were it said 
that marriage is just about the right to have sexual intercourse. Although the laws involved in Bowers 
and here purport to do not more than prohibit a particular sexual act, their penalties and purposes have 
more far-reaching consequences, touching upon the most private human conduct, sexual behavior, and 
in the most private of places, the home. They seek to control a personal relationship that, whether or 
not entitled to formal recognition in the law, is within the liberty of persons to choose without being 
punished as criminals. The liberty protected by the Constitution allows homosexual persons the right to 
choose to enter upon relationships in the confines of their homes and their own private lives and still 
retain their dignity as free persons. Pp. 564-567. 

(b) Having misapprehended the liberty claim presented to it, the Bowers Court stated that proscriptions 
against sodomy have ancient roots. 478 U.S., at 192. It should be noted, however, that there is no 
longstanding history in this country of laws directed at homosexual conduct as a distinct matter. Early 
American sodomy laws were not directed at homosexuals as such but instead sought to prohibit 
nonprocreative sexual activity more generally, whether between men and women or men and men. 
Moreover, early sodomy laws seem not to have been enforced against consenting adults acting in 
private. Instead, sodomy prosecutions often involved predatory acts against those who could not or did 
not consent: relations between men and minor girls or boys, between adults involving force, between 
adults implicating disparity in status, or between men and animals. The longstanding criminal 
prohibition of homosexual sodomy upon which Bowers placed such reliance is as consistent with a 
general condemnation of nonprocreative sex as it is with an established tradition of prosecuting acts 
because of their homosexual character. Far from possessing “ancient roots,” ibid., American laws 
targeting same-sex couples did not develop until the last third of the 20th century. Even now, only nine 
States have singled out same-sex relations for criminal prosecution. Thus, the historical grounds relied 
upon in Bowers are more complex than the majority opinion and the concurring opinion by Chief 
Justice Burger there indicated. They are not without doubt and, at the very least, are overstated. The 
Bowers Court was, of course, making the broader point that for centuries there have been powerful 
voices to condemn homosexual conduct as immoral, but this Court’s obligation is to define the liberty 
of all, not to mandate its own moral code, Planned Parenthood of Southeastern Pa. v. Casey, 505 U.S. 



833, 850. The Nation’s laws and traditions in the past half century are most relevant here. They show 
an emerging awareness that liberty gives substantial protection to adult persons in deciding how to 
conduct their private lives in matters pertaining to sex. See County of Sacramento v. Lewis, 523 U.S. 
833, 857. Pp. 567-573. 

(c) Bowers’ deficiencies became even more apparent in the years following its announcement. The 25 
States with laws prohibiting the conduct referenced in Bowers are reduced now to 13, of which 4 
enforce their laws only against homosexual conduct. In those States, including Texas, that still 
proscribe sodomy (whether for same-sex or heterosexual conduct), there is a pattern of nonenforcement 
with respect to consenting adults acting in private. Casey, supra, at 851-which confirmed that the Due 
Process Clause protects personal decisions relating to marriage, procreation, contraception, family 
relationships, child rearing, and education-and Romer v. Evans, 517 U.S. 620, 624-which struck down 
class-based legislation directed at homosexuals-cast Bowers’ holding into even more doubt. The stigma 
the Texas criminal statute imposes, moreover, is not trivial. Although the offense is but a minor 
misdemeanor, it remains a criminal offense with all that imports for the dignity of the persons charged, 
including notation of convictions on their records and on job application forms, and registration as sex 
offenders under state law. Where a case’s foundations have sustained serious erosion, criticism from 
other sources is of greater significance. In the United States, criticism of Bowers has been substantial 
and continuing, disapproving of its reasoning in all respects, not just as to its historical assumptions. 
And, to the extent Bowers relied on values shared with a wider civilization, the case’s reasoning and 
holding have been rejected by the European Court of Human Rights, and that other nations have taken 
action consistent with an affirmation of the protected right of homosexual adults to engage in intimate, 
consensual conduct. There has been no showing that in this country the governmental interest in 
circumscribing personal choice is somehow more legitimate or urgent. Stare decisis is not an 
inexorable command. Payne v. Tennessee, 501 U.S. 808, 828. Bowers’ holding has not induced 
detrimental reliance of the sort that could counsel against overturning it once there are compelling 
reasons to do so. Casey, supra, at 855—856. Bowers causes uncertainty, for the precedents before and 
after it contradict its central holding. Pp. 573-577. 

(d) Bowers’ rationale does not withstand careful analysis. In his dissenting opinion in Bowers Justice 
Stevens concluded that (1) the fact a State’s governing majority has traditionally viewed a particular 
practice as immoral is not a sufficient reason for upholding a law prohibiting the practice, and (2) 
individual decisions concerning the intimacies of physical relationships, even when not intended to 
produce offspring, are a form of “liberty” protected by due process. That analysis should have 
controlled Bowers, and it controls here. Bowers was not correct when it was decided, is not correct 
today, and is hereby overruled. This case does not involve minors, persons who might be injured or 
coerced, those who might not easily refuse consent, or public conduct or prostitution. It does involve 
two adults who, with full and mutual consent, engaged in sexual practices common to a homosexual 
lifestyle. Petitioners’ right to liberty under the Due Process Clause gives them the full right to engage in 
private conduct without government intervention. Casey, supra, at 847. The Texas statute furthers no 
legitimate state interest which can justify its intrusion into the individual’s personal and private life. Pp. 
577-579. 

41 S.W.3d 349, reversed and remanded. 

Kennedy, J., delivered the opinion of the Court, in which Stevens, Souter, Ginsburg, and Breyer, JJ., 
joined. O’Connor, J., filed an opinion concurring in the judgment. Scalia, J., filed a dissenting opinion, 
in which Rehnquist, C. J., and Thomas, J., joined. Thomas, J., filed a dissenting opinion. 



This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 
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Justice Kennedy delivered the opinion of the Court. 

Liberty protects the person from unwarranted government intrusions into a dwelling or other private 
places. In our tradition the State is not omnipresent in the home. And there are other spheres of our 
lives and existence, outside the home, where the State should not be a dominant presence. Freedom 
extends beyond spatial bounds. Liberty presumes an autonomy of self that includes freedom of thought, 
belief, expression, and certain intimate conduct. The instant case involves liberty of the person both in 
its spatial and more transcendent dimensions. 

I 

The question before the Court is the validity of a Texas statute making it a crime for two persons of the 
same sex to engage in certain intimate sexual conduct. 

In Houston, Texas, officers of the Harris County Police Department were dispatched to a private 
residence in response to a reported weapons disturbance. They entered an apartment where one of the 
petitioners, John Geddes Lawrence, resided. The right of the police to enter does not seem to have been 
questioned. The officers observed Lawrence and another man, Tyron Gamer, engaging in a sexual act. 
The two petitioners were arrested, held in custody over night, and charged and convicted before a 
Justice of the Peace. 

The complaints described their crime as “deviate sexual intercourse, namely anal sex, with a member 
of the same sex (man).” App. to Pet. for Cert. 127a, 139a. The applicable state law is Tex. Penal Code 
Ann. §21.06(a) (2003). It provides: “A person commits an offense if he engages in deviate sexual 
intercourse with another individual of the same sex.” The statute defines “[d]eviate sexual intercourse” 
as follows: 

“(A) any contact between any part of the genitals of one person and the mouth or anus of another 
person; or 

“(B) the penetration of the genitals or the anus of another person with an object.” §21.01(1). 

The petitioners exercised their right to a trial de novo in Harris County Criminal Court. They 
challenged the statute as a violation of the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
of a like provision of the Texas Constitution. Tex. Const., Art. 1, §3a. Those contentions were rejected. 




The petitioners, having entered a plea of nolo contendere, were each fined $200 and assessed court 
costs of $141.25. App. to Pet. for Cert. 107a—110a. 

The Court of Appeals for the Texas Fourteenth District considered the petitioners’ federal constitutional 
arguments under both the Equal Protection and Due Process Clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
After hearing the case en banc the court, in a divided opinion, rejected the constitutional arguments and 
affirmed the convictions. 41 S.W.3d 349 (Tex. App. 2001). The majority opinion indicates that the 
Court of Appeals considered our decision in Bowers v. Hardwick, 478 U.S. 186 (1986), to be 
controlling on the federal due process aspect of the case. Bowers then being authoritative, this was 
proper. 

We granted certiorari, 537 U.S. 1044 (2002), to consider three questions: 

“1. Whether Petitioners’ criminal convictions under the Texas “Homosexual Conduct” law-which 
criminalizes sexual intimacy by same-sex couples, but not identical behavior by different-sex couples- 
violate the Fourteenth Amendment guarantee of equal protection of laws? 

“2. Whether Petitioners’ criminal convictions for adult consensual sexual intimacy in the home violate 
their vital interests in liberty and privacy protected by the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment? 

“3. Whether Bowers v. Hardwick, 478 U.S. 186 (1986), should be overruled?” Pet. for Cert. i. 

The petitioners were adults at the time of the alleged offense. Their conduct was in private and 
consensual. 

II 

We conclude the case should be resolved by determining whether the petitioners were free as adults to 
engage in the private conduct in the exercise of their liberty under the Due Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. For this inquiry we deem it necessary to reconsider the 
Court’s holding in Bowers. 

There are broad statements of the substantive reach of liberty under the Due Process Clause in earlier 
cases, including Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925), and Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 

390 (1923); but the most pertinent beginning point is our decision in Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 
479 (1965). 

In Griswold the Court invalidated a state law prohibiting the use of drugs or devices of contraception 
and counseling or aiding and abetting the use of contraceptives. The Court described the protected 
interest as a right to privacy and placed emphasis on the marriage relation and the protected space of 
the marital bedroom. Id., at 485. 

After Griswold it was established that the right to make certain decisions regarding sexual conduct 
extends beyond the marital relationship. In Eisenstadt v. Baird, 405 U.S. 438 (1972), the Court 
invalidated a law prohibiting the distribution of contraceptives to unmarried persons. The case was 
decided under the Equal Protection Clause, id., at 454; but with respect to unmarried persons, the Court 
went on to state the fundamental proposition that the law impaired the exercise of their personal rights, 
ibid. It quoted from the statement of the Court of Appeals finding the law to be in conflict with 
fundamental human rights, and it followed with this statement of its own: 



“It is true that in Griswold the right of privacy in question inhered in the marital relationship.... If the 
right of privacy means anything, it is the right of the individual, married or single, to be free from 
unwarranted governmental intrusion into matters so fundamentally affecting a person as the decision 
whether to bear or beget a child.” Id., at 453. 

The opinions in Griswold and Eisenstadt were part of the background for the decision in Roe v. Wade, 
410 U.S. 113 (1973). As is well known, the case involved a challenge to the Texas law prohibiting 
abortions, but the laws of other States were affected as well. Although the Court held the woman’s 
rights were not absolute, her right to elect an abortion did have real and substantial protection as an 
exercise of her liberty under the Due Process Clause. The Court cited cases that protect spatial freedom 
and cases that go well beyond it. Roe recognized the right of a woman to make certain fundamental 
decisions affecting her destiny and confirmed once more that the protection of liberty under the Due 
Process Clause has a substantive dimension of fundamental significance in defining the rights of the 
person. 

In Carey v. Population Services Int’l, 431 U.S. 678 (1977), the Court confronted a New York law 
forbidding sale or distribution of contraceptive devices to persons under 16 years of age. Although 
there was no single opinion for the Court, the law was invalidated. Both Eisenstadt and Carey, as well 
as the holding and rationale in Roe, confirmed that the reasoning of Griswold could not be confined to 
the protection of rights of married adults. This was the state of the law with respect to some of the most 
relevant cases when the Court considered Bowers v. Hardwick. 

The facts in Bowers had some similarities to the instant case. A police officer, whose right to enter 
seems not to have been in question, observed Hardwick, in his own bedroom, engaging in intimate 
sexual conduct with another adult male. The conduct was in violation of a Georgia statute making it a 
criminal offense to engage in sodomy. One difference between the two cases is that the Georgia statute 
prohibited the conduct whether or not the participants were of the same sex, while the Texas statute, as 
we have seen, applies only to participants of the same sex. Hardwick was not prosecuted, but he 
brought an action in federal court to declare the state statute invalid. He alleged he was a practicing 
homosexual and that the criminal prohibition violated rights guaranteed to him by the Constitution. The 
Court, in an opinion by Justice White, sustained the Georgia law. Chief Justice Burger and Justice 
Powell joined the opinion of the Court and filed separate, concurring opinions. Four Justices dissented. 
478 U.S., at 199 (opinion of Blackmun, J., joined by Brennan, Marshall, and Stevens, JJ.); id., at 214 
(opinion of Stevens, J., joined by Brennan and Marshall, JJ.). 

The Court began its substantive discussion in Bowers as follows: “The issue presented is whether the 
Federal Constitution confers a fundamental right upon homosexuals to engage in sodomy and hence 
invalidates the laws of the many States that still make such conduct illegal and have done so for a very 
long time.” Id., at 190. That statement, we now conclude, discloses the Court’s own failure to 
appreciate the extent of the liberty at stake. To say that the issue in Bowers was simply the right to 
engage in certain sexual conduct demeans the claim the individual put forward, just as it would demean 
a married couple were it to be said marriage is simply about the right to have sexual intercourse. The 
laws involved in Bowers and here are, to be sure, statutes that purport to do no more than prohibit a 
particular sexual act. Their penalties and purposes, though, have more far-reaching consequences, 
touching upon the most private human conduct, sexual behavior, and in the most private of places, the 
home. The statutes do seek to control a personal relationship that, whether or not entitled to formal 
recognition in the law, is within the liberty of persons to choose without being punished as criminals. 



This, as a general rule, should counsel against attempts by the State, or a court, to define the meaning 
of the relationship or to set its boundaries absent injury to a person or abuse of an institution the law 
protects. It suffices for us to acknowledge that adults may choose to enter upon this relationship in the 
coniines of their homes and their own private lives and still retain their dignity as free persons. When 
sexuality finds overt expression in intimate conduct with another person, the conduct can be but one 
element in a personal bond that is more enduring. The liberty protected by the Constitution allows 
homosexual persons the right to make this choice. 

Having misapprehended the claim of liberty there presented to it, and thus stating the claim to be 
whether there is a fundamental right to engage in consensual sodomy, the Bowers Court said: 
“Proscriptions against that conduct have ancient roots.” Id., at 192. In academic writings, and in many 
of the scholarly amicus briefs filed to assist the Court in this case, there are fundamental criticisms of 
the historical premises relied upon by the majority and concurring opinions in Bowers. Brief for Cato 
Institute as Amicus Curiae 16—17; Brief for American Civil Liberties Union et al. as Amici Curiae 15 
—21; Brief for Professors of History et al. as Amici Curiae 3—10. We need not enter this debate in the 
attempt to reach a definitive historical judgment, but the following considerations counsel against 
adopting the definitive conclusions upon which Bowers placed such reliance. 

At the outset it should be noted that there is no longstanding history in this country of laws directed at 
homosexual conduct as a distinct matter. Beginning in colonial times there were prohibitions of 
sodomy derived from the English criminal laws passed in the first instance by the Reformation 
Parliament of 1533. The English prohibition was understood to include relations between men and 
women as well as relations between men and men. See, e.g., King v. Wiseman, 92 Eng. Rep. 774, 775 
(K. B. 1718) (interpreting “mankind” in Act of 1533 as including women and girls). Nineteenth-century 
commentators similarly read American sodomy, buggery, and crime-against-nature statutes as 
criminalizing certain relations between men and women and between men and men. See, e.g., 2 J. 
Bishop, Criminal Law §1028 (1858); 2 J. Chitty, Criminal Law 47—50 (5th Am. ed. 1847); R. Desty, A 
Compendium of American Criminal Law 143 (1882); J. May, The Law of Crimes §203 (2d ed. 1893). 
The absence of legal prohibitions focusing on homosexual conduct may be explained in part by noting 
that according to some scholars the concept of the homosexual as a distinct category of person did not 
emerge until the late 19th century. See, e.g., J. Katz, The Invention of Heterosexuality 10 (1995); J. 
D’Emilio & E. Freedman, Intimate Matters: A History of Sexuality in America 121 (2d ed. 1997) (“ 

The modem terms homosexuality and heterosexuality do not apply to an era that had not yet articulated 
these distinctions”). Thus early American sodomy laws were not directed at homosexuals as such but 
instead sought to prohibit nonprocreative sexual activity more generally. This does not suggest 
approval of homosexual conduct. It does tend to show that this particular form of conduct was not 
thought of as a separate category from like conduct between heterosexual persons. 

Laws prohibiting sodomy do not seem to have been enforced against consenting adults acting in 
private. A substantial number of sodomy prosecutions and convictions for which there are surviving 
records were for predatory acts against those who could not or did not consent, as in the case of a minor 
or the victim of an assault. As to these, one purpose for the prohibitions was to ensure there would be 
no lack of coverage if a predator committed a sexual assault that did not constitute rape as defined by 
the criminal law. Thus the model sodomy indictments presented in a 19th-century treatise, see 2 Chitty, 
supra, at 49, addressed the predatory acts of an adult man against a minor girl or minor boy. Instead of 
targeting relations between consenting adults in private, 19th-century sodomy prosecutions typically 
involved relations between men and minor girls or minor boys, relations between adults involving 
force, relations between adults implicating disparity in status, or relations between men and animals. 



To the extent that there were any prosecutions for the acts in question, 19th-century evidence rules 
imposed a burden that would make a conviction more difficult to obtain even taking into account the 
problems always inherent in prosecuting consensual acts committed in private. Under then-prevailing 
standards, a man could not be convicted of sodomy based upon testimony of a consenting partner, 
because the partner was considered an accomplice. A partner’s testimony, however, was admissible if 
he or she had not consented to the act or was a minor, and therefore incapable of consent. See, e.g., F. 
Wharton, Criminal Law 443 (2d ed. 1852); 1 F. Wharton, Criminal Law 512 (8th ed. 1880). The rule 
may explain in part the infrequency of these prosecutions. In all events that infrequency makes it 
difficult to say that society approved of a rigorous and systematic punishment of the consensual acts 
committed in private and by adults. The longstanding criminal prohibition of homosexual sodomy upon 
which the Bowers decision placed such reliance is as consistent with a general condemnation of 
nonprocreative sex as it is with an established tradition of prosecuting acts because of their homosexual 
character. 

The policy of punishing consenting adults for private acts was not much discussed in the early legal 
literature. We can infer that one reason for this was the very private nature of the conduct. Despite the 
absence of prosecutions, there may have been periods in which there was public criticism of 
homosexuals as such and an insistence that the criminal laws be enforced to discourage their practices. 
But far from possessing “ancient roots,” Bowers, 478 U.S., at 192, American laws targeting same-sex 
couples did not develop until the last third of the 20th century. The reported decisions concerning the 
prosecution of consensual, homosexual sodomy between adults for the years 1880—1995 are not 
always clear in the details, but a significant number involved conduct in a public place. See Brief for 
American Civil Liberties Union et al. as Amici Curiae 14—15, and n. 18. 

It was not until the 1970’s that any State singled out same-sex relations for criminal prosecution, and 
only nine States have done so. See 1977 Ark. Gen. Acts no. 828; 1983 Kan. Sess. Laws p. 652; 1974 
Ky. Acts p. 847; 1977 Mo. Laws p. 687; 1973 Mont. Laws p. 1339; 1977 Nev. Stats, p. 1632; 1989 
Tenn. Pub. Acts ch. 591; 1973 Tex. Gen. Laws ch. 399; see also Post v. State, 715 P.2d 1105 (Okla. 
Crim. App. 1986) (sodomy law invalidated as applied to different-sex couples). Post-Bowers even 
some of these States did not adhere to the policy of suppressing homosexual conduct. Over the course 
of the last decades, States with same-sex prohibitions have moved toward abolishing them. See, e.g., 
Jegley v. Picado, 349 Ark. 600, 80 S.W.3d 332 (2002); Gryczan v. State, 283 Mont. 433, 942 P.2d 112 
(1997); Campbell v. Sundquist, 926 S.W.2d 250 (Tenn. App. 1996); Commonwealth v. Wasson, 842 
S.W.2d 487 (Ky. 1992); see also 1993 Nev. Stats, p. 518 (repealing Nev. Rev. Stat. §201.193). 

In summary, the historical grounds relied upon in Bowers are more complex than the majority opinion 
and the concurring opinion by Chief Justice Burger indicate. Their historical premises are not without 
doubt and, at the very least, are overstated. 

It must be acknowledged, of course, that the Court in Bowers was making the broader point that for 
centuries there have been powerful voices to condemn homosexual conduct as immoral. The 
condemnation has been shaped by religious beliefs, conceptions of right and acceptable behavior, and 
respect for the traditional family. For many persons these are not trivial concerns but profound and 
deep convictions accepted as ethical and moral principles to which they aspire and which thus 
determine the course of their lives. These considerations do not answer the question before us, 
however. The issue is whether the majority may use the power of the State to enforce these views on 
the whole society through operation of the criminal law. “Our obligation is to define the liberty of all, 
not to mandate our own moral code.” Planned Parenthood of Southeastern Pa. v. Casey, 505 U.S. 833, 
850 (1992). 



Chief Justice Burger joined the opinion for the Court in Bowers and further explained his views as 
follows: “Decisions of individuals relating to homosexual conduct have been subject to state 
intervention throughout the history of Western civilization. Condemnation of those practices is firmly 
rooted in Judeao-Christian moral and ethical standards.” 478 U.S., at 196. As with Justice White’s 
assumptions about history, scholarship casts some doubt on the sweeping nature of the statement by 
Chief Justice Burger as it pertains to private homosexual conduct between consenting adults. See, e.g., 
Eskridge, Hardwick and Historiography, 1999 U. Ill. L. Rev. 631, 656. In all events we think that our 
laws and traditions in the past half century are of most relevance here. These references show an 
emerging awareness that liberty gives substantial protection to adult persons in deciding how to 
conduct their private lives in matters pertaining to sex. “[Hjistory and tradition are the starting point but 
not in all cases the ending point of the substantive due process inquiry.” County of Sacramento v. 

Lewis, 523 U.S. 833, 857 (1998) (Kennedy, J., concurring). 

This emerging recognition should have been apparent when Bowers was decided. In 1955 the 
American Law Institute promulgated the Model Penal Code and made clear that it did not recommend 
or provide for “criminal penalties for consensual sexual relations conducted in private.” ALI, Model 
Penal Code §213.2, Comment 2, p. 372 (1980). It justified its decision on three grounds: (1) The 
prohibitions undermined respect for the law by penalizing conduct many people engaged in; (2) the 
statutes regulated private conduct not harmful to others; and (3) the laws were arbitrarily enforced and 
thus invited the danger of blackmail. ALI, Model Penal Code, Commentary 277—280 (Tent. Draft No. 
4, 1955). In 1961 Illinois changed its laws to conform to the Model Penal Code. Other States soon 
followed. Brief for Cato Institute as Amicus Curiae 15—16. 

In Bowers the Court referred to the fact that before 1961 all 50 States had outlawed sodomy, and that at 
the time of the Court’s decision 24 States and the District of Columbia had sodomy laws. 478 U.S., at 
192—193. Justice Powell pointed out that these prohibitions often were being ignored, however. 
Georgia, for instance, had not sought to enforce its law for decades. Id., at 197—198, n. 2 (“The history 
of nonenforcement suggests the moribund character today of laws criminalizing this type of private, 
consensual conduct”). 

The sweeping references by Chief Justice Burger to the history of Western civilization and to Judeo- 
Christian moral and ethical standards did not take account of other authorities pointing in an opposite 
direction. A committee advising the British Parliament recommended in 1957 repeal of laws punishing 
homosexual conduct. The Wolfenden Report: Report of the Committee on Homosexual Offenses and 
Prostitution (1963). Parliament enacted the substance of those recommendations 10 years later. Sexual 
Offences Act 1967, §1. 

Of even more importance, almost five years before Bowers was decided the European Court of Human 
Rights considered a case with parallels to Bowers and to today’s case. An adult male resident in 
Northern Ireland alleged he was a practicing homosexual who desired to engage in consensual 
homosexual conduct. The laws of Northern Ireland forbade him that right. He alleged that he had been 
questioned, his home had been searched, and he feared criminal prosecution. The court held that the 
laws proscribing the conduct were invalid under the European Convention on Human Rights. Dudgeon 
v. United Kingdom, 45 Eur. Ct. H. R. (1981) ][52. Authoritative in all countries that are members of the 
Council of Europe (21 nations then, 45 nations now), the decision is at odds with the premise in 
Bowers that the claim put forward was insubstantial in our Western civilization. 


In our own constitutional system the deficiencies in Bowers became even more apparent in the years 



following its announcement. The 25 States with laws prohibiting the relevant conduct referenced in the 
Bowers decision are reduced now to 13, of which 4 enforce their laws only against homosexual 
conduct. In those States where sodomy is still proscribed, whether for same-sex or heterosexual 
conduct, there is a pattern of nonenforcement with respect to consenting adults acting in private. The 
State of Texas admitted in 1994 that as of that date it had not prosecuted anyone under those 
circumstances. State v. Morales, 869 S. W. 2d 941, 943. 

Two principal cases decided after Bowers cast its holding into even more doubt. In Planned Parenthood 
of Southeastern Pa. v. Casey, 505 U.S. 833 (1992), the Court reaffirmed the substantive force of the 
liberty protected by the Due Process Clause. The Casey decision again confirmed that our laws and 
tradition afford constitutional protection to personal decisions relating to marriage, procreation, 
contraception, family relationships, child rearing, and education. Id., at 851. In explaining the respect 
the Constitution demands for the autonomy of the person in making these choices, we stated as follows: 

“ These matters, involving the most intimate and personal choices a person may make in a lifetime, 
choices central to personal dignity and autonomy, are central to the liberty protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. At the heart of liberty is the right to define one’s own concept of existence, of meaning, of 
the universe, and of the mystery of human life. Beliefs about these matters could not define the 
attributes of personhood were they formed under compulsion of the State.” Ibid. 

Persons in a homosexual relationship may seek autonomy for these purposes, just as heterosexual 
persons do. The decision in Bowers would deny them this right. 

The second post-Bowers case of principal relevance is Romer v. Evans, 517 U.S. 620 (1996). There the 
Court struck down class-based legislation directed at homosexuals as a violation of the Equal 
Protection Clause. Romer invalidated an amendment to Colorado’s constitution which named as a 
solitary class persons who were homosexuals, lesbians, or bisexual either by “orientation, conduct, 
practices or relationships,” id., at 624 (internal quotation marks omitted), and deprived them of 
protection under state antidiscrimination laws. We concluded that the provision was “born of animosity 
toward the class of persons affected” and further that it had no rational relation to a legitimate 
governmental purpose. Id., at 634. 

As an alternative argument in this case, counsel for the petitioners and some amici contend that Romer 
provides the basis for declaring the Texas statute invalid under the Equal Protection Clause. That is a 
tenable argument, but we conclude the instant case requires us to address whether Bowers itself has 
continuing validity. Were we to hold the statute invalid under the Equal Protection Clause some might 
question whether a prohibition would be valid if drawn differently, say, to prohibit the conduct both 
between same-sex and different-sex participants. 

Equality of treatment and the due process right to demand respect for conduct protected by the 
substantive guarantee of liberty are linked in important respects, and a decision on the latter point 
advances both interests. If protected conduct is made criminal and the law which does so remains 
unexamined for its substantive validity, its stigma might remain even if it were not enforceable as 
drawn for equal protection reasons. When homosexual conduct is made criminal by the law of the 
State, that declaration in and of itself is an invitation to subject homosexual persons to discrimination 
both in the public and in the private spheres. The central holding of Bowers has been brought in 
question by this case, and it should be addressed. Its continuance as precedent demeans the lives of 
homosexual persons. 



The stigma this criminal statute imposes, moreover, is not trivial. The offense, to be sure, is but a class 
C misdemeanor, a minor offense in the Texas legal system. Still, it remains a criminal offense with all 
that imports for the dignity of the persons charged. The petitioners will bear on their record the history 
of their criminal convictions. Just this Term we rejected various challenges to state laws requiring the 
registration of sex offenders. Smith v. Doe, 538 U.S. 84 (2003); Connecticut Dept, of Public Safety v. 
Doe, 538 U.S. 1 (2003). We are advised that if Texas convicted an adult for private, consensual 
homosexual conduct under the statute here in question the convicted person would come within the 
registration laws of a least four States were he or she to be subject to their jurisdiction. Pet. for Cert. 13, 
and n. 12 (citing Idaho Code §§18—8301 to 18—8326 (Cum. Supp. 2002); La. Code Crim. Proc. Ann., 
§§15:540—15:549 (West 2003); Miss. Code Ann. §§45—33—21 to 45—33—57 (Lexis 2003); S. C. 
Code Ann. §§23—3—400 to 23—3—490 (West 2002)). This underscores the consequential nature of 
the punishment and the state-sponsored condemnation attendant to the criminal prohibition. 
Furthermore, the Texas criminal conviction carries with it the other collateral consequences always 
following a conviction, such as notations on job application forms, to mention but one example. 

The foundations of Bowers have sustained serious erosion from our recent decisions in Casey and 
Romer. When our precedent has been thus weakened, criticism from other sources is of greater 
significance. In the United States criticism of Bowers has been substantial and continuing, 
disapproving of its reasoning in all respects, not just as to its historical assumptions. See, e.g., C. Fried, 
Order and Law: Arguing the Reagan Revolution-A Firsthand Account 81—84 (1991); R. Posner, Sex 
and Reason 341—350 (1992). The courts of five different States have declined to follow it in 
interpreting provisions in their own state constitutions parallel to the Due Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, see Jegley v. Picado, 349 Ark. 600, 80 S. W. 3d 332 (2002); Powell v. State, 
270 Ga. 327, 510 S. E. 2d 18, 24 (1998); Gryczan v. State, 283 Mont. 433, 942 P.2d 112 (1997); 
Campbell v. Sundquist, 926 S. W. 2d 250 (Tenn. App. 1996); Commonwealth v. Wasson, 842 S. W. 2d 
487 (Ky. 1992). 

To the extent Bowers relied on values we share with a wider civilization, it should be noted that the 
reasoning and holding in Bowers have been rejected elsewhere. The European Court of Human Rights 
has followed not Bowers but its own decision in Dudgeon v. United Kingdom. See P. G. & J. H. v. 
United Kingdom, App. No. 00044787/98, ][56 (Eur. Ct. H. R., Sept. 25, 2001); Modinos v. Cyprus, 259 
Eur. Ct. H. R. (1993); Norris v. Ireland, 142 Eur. Ct. H. R. (1988). Other nations, too, have taken action 
consistent with an affirmation of the protected right of homosexual adults to engage in intimate, 
consensual conduct. See Brief for Mary Robinson et al. as Amici Curiae 11—12. The right the 
petitioners seek in this case has been accepted as an integral part of human freedom in many other 
countries. There has been no showing that in this country the governmental interest in circumscribing 
personal choice is somehow more legitimate or urgent. 

The doctrine of stare decisis is essential to the respect accorded to the judgments of the Court and to the 
stability of the law. It is not, however, an inexorable command. Payne v. Tennessee, 501 U.S. 808, 828 
(1991) (“Stare decisis is not an inexorable command; rather, it ‘is a principle of policy and not a 
mechanical formula of adherence to the latest decision’ ”) (quoting Helvering v. Hallock, 309 U.S. 106, 
119 (1940))). In Casey we noted that when a Court is asked to overrule a precedent recognizing a 
constitutional liberty interest, individual or societal reliance on the existence of that liberty cautions 
with particular strength against reversing course. 505 U.S., at 855—856; see also id., at 844 (“Liberty 
finds no refuge in a jurisprudence of doubt”). The holding in Bowers, however, has not induced 
detrimental reliance comparable to some instances where recognized individual rights are involved. 
Indeed, there has been no individual or societal reliance on Bowers of the sort that could counsel 
against overturning its holding once there are compelling reasons to do so. Bowers itself causes 




uncertainty, for the precedents before and after its issuance contradict its central holding. 


The rationale of Bowers does not withstand careful analysis. In his dissenting opinion in Bowers 
Justice Stevens came to these conclusions: 

“Our prior cases make two propositions abundantly clear. First, the fact that the governing majority in a 
State has traditionally viewed a particular practice as immoral is not a sufficient reason for upholding a 
law prohibiting the practice; neither history nor tradition could save a law prohibiting miscegenation 
from constitutional attack. Second, individual decisions by married persons, concerning the intimacies 
of their physical relationship, even when not intended to produce offspring, are a form of “liberty” 
protected by the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Moreover, this protection extends 
to intimate choices by unmarried as well as married persons.” 478 U.S., at 216 (footnotes and citations 
omitted). 

Justice Stevens’ analysis, in our view, should have been controlling in Bowers and should control here. 

Bowers was not correct when it was decided, and it is not correct today. It ought not to remain binding 
precedent. Bowers v. Hardwick should be and now is overruled. 

The present case does not involve minors. It does not involve persons who might be injured or coerced 
or who are situated in relationships where consent might not easily be refused. It does not involve 
public conduct or prostitution. It does not involve whether the government must give formal 
recognition to any relationship that homosexual persons seek to enter. The case does involve two adults 
who, with full and mutual consent from each other, engaged in sexual practices common to a 
homosexual lifestyle. The petitioners are entitled to respect for their private lives. The State cannot 
demean their existence or control their destiny by making their private sexual conduct a crime. Their 
right to liberty under the Due Process Clause gives them the full right to engage in their conduct 
without intervention of the government. “It is a promise of the Constitution that there is a realm of 
personal liberty which the government may not enter.” Casey, supra, at 847. The Texas statute furthers 
no legitimate state interest which can justify its intrusion into the personal and private life of the 
individual. 

Had those who drew and ratified the Due Process Clauses of the Fifth Amendment or the Fourteenth 
Amendment known the components of liberty in its manifold possibilities, they might have been more 
specific. They did not presume to have this insight. They knew times can blind us to certain truths and 
later generations can see that laws once thought necessary and proper in fact serve only to oppress. As 
the Constitution endures, persons in every generation can invoke its principles in their own search for 
greater freedom. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals for the Texas Fourteenth District is reversed, and the case is 
remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 

OBJECTION the Tenth, 

Project Gutenberg's^ Treatise on the Art of Midwifery, by Elizabeth Nihell 

THE ignorance of the women is the cause of the little confidence there 
is reposed in them. 




ANSWER. 


IF this objection was fairly stated, it should be said, that the 
ignorance of the women in the art of destroying mother and child, 
occasions their not being trusted so much as they deserve with the 
office of saving both. In that art indeed of perpetrating double murder 
with perfect impunity, under the sanction of the public credulity, 
imposed upon by a vain parade of learning, I readily confess the men 
superior to the women. I do more than confess it, I will prove it; and 
how? even from their own writings and confession, not extorted from them 
by the spirit of candor, but from an interested desire of decrying or 
supplanting one another, in order to self-recommendation. 

IN fact, whoever will, with a competent degree of knowledge of the 
subject, and of due impartiality, peruse the practical treatises of 
midwifery, written by the most celebrated practitioners, some of whom 
have so vainly pretended to the triple union of the characters of 
man-midwife, surgeon and physician in one person, and it will be found, 
that all their boasted superiority of erudition, has only led them into 
the greater errors of practice, and the most barbarous violences to 
nature. 

BUT perhaps I exaggerate. Let the reader judge for himself, and 
pronounce as his own reason shall dictate to him. Let him if he can read 
without shuddering, the following quotation from one of the most 
celebrated _men_-midwives of the age, Levret, p. 199. “Mauriceau had 
invented a new _tire-tete_, which was to be introduced into that part 
(the uterus). Peu or Pugh, like _many_ others, made use of different 
hooks ( crochets ) and La Motte opening the head with scissors, scooped 
out the brain, &c. We read, with horror, in all these authors, that 
they have extracted children, who, tho’ much _maimed_ or mutilated , 
have yet _lived_ several hours.” 

UPON this many reflections will naturally occur. These children thus 
destroyed, owed most probably their death neither to nature, nor to the 
difficulties of the passage through which the launch is made into our 
world, but to the labor being prematurely forced, and the delivery 
effectuated by those torturous instruments, which at once kill the 
child, and not seldom irreparably wound the mother in the tender 
contexture of these parts. A midwife, with less learning and more 
patience than those gentlemen, and well acquainted with the power and 
custom of Nature to operate in some subjects, sometimes more slowly, and 
in all ever more safely and gently than art, would have left to nature, 
not without her tenderest assistance of that nature, the expulsion of 
the child. A proper predisposal of the passage, and direction of the 
posture, with an unremitting attention to employ the fingers, so as not 
to lapse the critical moment of operation, often never to be recovered 



with safety to mother and child, would have, I repeat it, and appeal to 
common sense for the probability thereof, saved the lives of those 
innocents, which thus fell the victims of those _learned_ experiments, 
with instalments, which, by the way, be it remarked, none are so forward 
to use, as those who are the loudest in exclaiming against the employ of 
them. And reason good, if they exclaim against them, it is evidently in 
order to cover their practice with them, against which the minds of 
their patients must so naturally be revolted. But that exclaiming does 
not evidently hinder their being used, when, the truth is, that if due 
care was previously taken with the patients, those execrable substitutes 
to the fingers need never be used at all. 

BUT if these instrumentarians were called to account for their so justly 
presumable massacres, what would be their defence? Most certainly not 
the tnith. One would not own, that in order to attend a richer patient, 
or perhaps to return to his bottle, he had recourse to his fatal 
instruments, to make the quicker riddance or _effectual_ dispatch; 
another would not confess, that he employed them purely because his fund 
of _patience_ was exhausted; some would not care to allow, that they 
used them purely on the scheme of trying experiments; and none of them 
would, you may be sure, plead guilty of ignorance of better and more 
salutary methods. No! their wilful error, or that want of skill, they 
would be sure to conceal under the cloud of hard words and scientific 
jargon, in which they would dress up their respective cases, and insult 
the ignorance of those silly good women, who _know_ no _better_ than to 
deliver those of their own sex with the help of their fingers and hands, 
and who are so undextrous, as to have no notion of putting them to such 
unnecessary tortures and risks, as are inseparable from the use of those 
iron and steel instruments. Instruments which rarely fail of destroying 
the child, or at least cruelly wounding it, and never but injure the 
mother, not only in those exquisitely tender-textured parts, where they 
are so blindly and ungovernably introduced; but in the often 
irrecoverable dilatations of the external orifice, the vagina, and 
especially the _fourchette_ or frsenum labiorum_, all which, in general, 
they considerably damage: and always originally without necessity. For 
if through carelessness, if through an impatience, so much more natural 
to men than to women, in a case and position of this nature; if through 
ignorance of the critical minute of extraction, the occasion of 
operating with the fingers has _not_ been lapsed , any recourse to 
instruments is perfectly unnecessary, and they will hardly ever succeed 
where the subject is inaccessible to the fingers, without having the 
worst of consequences to dread from them both to mother and child. 
Nothing then can be worse for a man-midwife, than to be tempted to any 
negligence, to any precipitation, to any ostentation, in short, of 
expedition or of superiority of skill to that of the women, by his 
having those instalments at hands, the doing without which is at once so 
much better and safer, even by the confession of those who use them 
nevertheless. 



HOW greatly then is the ignorance of the midwives preferable to _such_ 
an use, as the male-practitioners commonly make of that deep learning of 
theirs, which only misleads them, at the expence of humanity! How 
over-compensated is that want of theoretical knowledge, so unjustly 
reproached to women, since they profess a sufficiency even of that 
knowledge; how over-compensated, I say, is that supposed want, by that 
instinctive keenness of apprehension, and ready dexterity of theirs in 
the manual operation, which in them is a pure gift of nature, and to 
which not the utmost efforts of art or experience can ever make the men 
arrive, for reasons which will be made clearly appear in the two 
following considerations. 

FIRST, It will hardly be denied, that the art of midwifery requires a 
regular training or education for it. The season of that education can 
only be that of youth. And surely in that season precisely, the very 
nature of the study excludes those of the male-sex, at the same time, 
that there is nothing in it indecent or improper for the females 
destined to that profession. This proposition will be more clearly 
illustrated, by an appeal to the reader’s own sense and reason upon what 
passes, and must necessarily pass in those hospitals for the reception 
of lying-in women, where those of the male-sex are allowed to attend for 
the sake of learning the profession. 

THIS Charity is indeed founded upon specious motives, but the conduct of 
it would make humanity shudder, even where no violence is expressly 
intended to humanity; and without the least forced or uncharitable 
conclusion, may serve to demonstrate the impropriety of attempting to 
throw the practical part of midwifery into the hands of 
male-practitioners, the implicit consequence of which must be the 
exclusion of the midwives, without any direct and formal exclusion of 
them, but purely from the discouragement that will hinder any good and 
able ones being formed in future. And that no thoroughgood men-midwives, 
except perhaps two or three extraordinary men in a whole nation, can 
ever be formed, the procedure at the lying-in hospitals, open to 
men-pupils, such as it must of all necessity be from the nature of the 
thing itself, without any the least reproach herein meant to the worthy 
managers, will convince all who will make an unprejudiced use of their 
judgment. 

WE will then suppose a lying-in hospital, in which, for the sake of 
training up _men_ to the profession of mid_wives_, there are young 
pupils of the male-sex admitted to attend and learn the practical and 
manual part of the business. To obtain this end, we will not say that 
women of virtue and character are subjected to the inspection and 
palpation of a set of youths, who perhaps pay largely for their 
privilege of attendance; but we will grant, that the objects of this 
charity are entirely women, who, though they may have unfortunately 
forfeited their right to virtue, cannot however have lost their claim to 
the protection of that humanity, which, besides the great and most 



political attention due to population, pays especially a tender regard 
to the innocent burthen, though of a guilty mother. Yet among these 
wretched victims, there may be not a few who, if they were not even to 
deserve more compassion than blame, for particular circumstances of 
their min, in which the villainy of men has often a much greater share 
than female frailty itself, cannot surely deserve that all traces of 
modesty, or natural remains of regard for it, should be utterly 
eradicated by that hard necessity of theirs to accept of a charity, by 
which they must be abandoned up to the researches of a set of young men, 
to whose approaches their age and sex must alone give an air of 
petulance and wantonness not to be explained away, to the satisfaction 
of the poor passive sufferer, by the goodness of the intention. Every 
one must be sensible of the dreadful effects such a treatment must have 
on the mind of a poor creature in that condition, when the imagination 
is known to be the most weak, and susceptible of the most dangerous 
impressions. At that critical time, amidst all the terrors and 
apprehensions inseparable from her situation, she is moreover exposed to 
the greatest indignity that can be well imagined, that of serving for a 
pillar of manage to break young men into the exercise of that most 
unmanly profession. Nay, that very circumstance of the use she is put 
to, which she is in fact to consider as a kind of valuable consideration 
by her paid for the relief afforded her, and which in that light can 
scarce be called a charity; that very circumstance, I say, of her 
submission, at all calls, and upon all pretences of the pupils, being 
accounted for to her by the good intention of it, will yet hardly pass 
on a wretched, frightened, harrassed woman, who, whatever may be said to 
procure her tame acquiescence, can scarcely, if she has a spark of 
female modesty left in her, be reconciled to the grossness of such 
usage, whether she considers herself as the butt of wantonness, or the 
victim of experiments, or perhaps of both the one and the other. It is 
well if she is defended by her ignorance from any idea of those dreadful 
instruments, of the having practices tried upon her with which, her 
circumstances might but too reasonably render her apprehensive, since a 
needless resort to them may be too often presumed in the course of 
practice, where the men are even paid for their assistence. These the 
men-midwives may possibly indeed conceal from the sight of their 
patients, but I defy him to conceal them from their wounded imagination, 
if they are not wholly ignorant or can think at all. 

YET in pure justice to all parties it should be observed, that, besides 
many other points to be learned only by ocular inspection and manual 
palpation, of which no theory by book or precepts can convey 
satisfactory or adequate notions, that great and essential point in our 
profession, a skill in what we call the Touching , is not to be 
acquired without a frequent habit of recourse to the sexual parts whence 
the indications are taken. And in this nothing but personal experience 
can perfect the practitioner. But this admitted, only proves the more 
clearly the utter impropriety of men addicting themselves to this 
occupation. For, once more, most certainly the season of acquiring the 



nicety of that faculty of Touching , besides other requisites in the 
art, is for obvious reasons that of youth. Now let any one figure to 
himself boys or young men, running at every hour, and exercising a kind 
of cruel assault on those bodies of the unfortunate females, upon which 
they are to learn their practice. But will they learn it by this means? 

It is much to be doubted. It may perhaps be granted, that men of a 
certain age, men past the slippery season of youth, may claim the 
benefit of exemption from impressions of sensuality, by objects to which 
custom has familiarized them. But, in good faith, can this be hoped or 
expected in the ungovernable fervor of youth? Can such a stoic 
insensibility be imagined in a boy or young man, as that he can direct 
such his researches by pawing and grabbling to the end of instruction 
only? Must not those researches, humanly speaking, be made in such a 
disorder of the senses, as to exclude the cool spirit of learning and 
improvement? May he not lose himself, and yet not find what was the 
occasion of losing himself? In short, granted, though it is surely hard 
to grant, that the wretched women, admitted to this so falsely called 
Charity, may not deserve much tender consideration; but in what can the 
poor young pupils have deserved so ill of their parents or guardians, as 
to be thus exposed to temptations so shockingly indecent? What father, 
what mother, what considerate relation can paint to himself a child, or 
charge of his, at an age so incapable of resisting the power of sensual 
objects, as is that of youth, employed in exploring such arcanums, and 
exploring them too in vain? It is surely easier to guess the natural 
consequences, than to defend either the subjecting youths to them, or 
the hoping any good from the subjecting them. In short, even Dr. 

Smellie’s doll is a more laudable method of instruction. 

BUT besides this reason taken from the moral impossibility of laying a 
timely foundation of practical knowledge in the male-sex, for preferring 
women under the false charge of ignorance, to the so unconsequentially 
boasted learning of the men, there remains a yet stronger argument 
against the male-practitioners: an argument furnished by nature herself, 
and of the which, every impartial reader’s own feelings will in course 
render himself the judge. 

NATURE has to all animals, from the man down to the lowest insect, to 
all vegetables, from the cedar to the hyssop, to all created beings, in 
short gives what is respectfully necessary for them. Nor can it without 
the grossest absurdity be imagined, that this tender universal parent, 
or call her by a yet more sacred name, the divine providence, would have 
failed women in a point of so great importance to them, as that of the 
ability to assist one another, in lying-in, at the same time, that she 
has given them so strong and so reasonable a sympathy for those of their 
sex in that condition? Can it be thought that nature, so vigilant, so 
attentive, to the production of fresh generations, through all beings, 
should have been deficient or indifferent as to women, her favourite 
work, the friend, the ornament of human kind? And so she must have been, 
if she had left her in the necessity of recourse to others than those of 



her own sex, in whom there exists so sensibly a superior aptitude for 
tending, nursing, comforting and relieving the sick, that even the men 
themselves, in their exigences of infirmities, can hardly do without 
them. But to say the truth, and as I have before remarked, nature has 
been even liberal in her accomplishments of those of the female sex for 
this office. Not content with giving them a heart strong imprinted with 
a particular sympathy for their own sex, on this occasion, a sympathy, 
which for its tenderness, has some resemblance or affinity to the 
instinctive love or _storge_ that parents have for their children; she 
has also bestowed on them a particular talent, both for the manual 
function in the delivery of women, and for all the concomitant 
requisites of their aid during the time of their lying-in: a talent in 
short, which may even be felt, without the necessity of definition or 
proof, to be superior to any possible attainment of the men in that art, 
though they should have sacrificed hecatombs of pregnant rabbits, or 
have brooded over thousands of coveys of eggs in their search of 
excellence in it. To say nothing of a certain softness, flexibility, and 
dexterity of hand, palpably denied to the men, there is, both in the 
management of the manual operation, and in the attendance due on those 
occasions, a quality in which the women, generally speaking, excel the 
men, and that is, patience, a quality more essential, more indispensable 
than can well be imagined. For on patience it is, that the salvation of 
both mother and child often depend; whether that patience is considered 
in the so needful point of predisposing the passages, or of waiting, 
without however over-waiting, the critical efforts of nature in the 
expulsion of her burden. Now nothing is more certain, than that nature, 
who to woman has in general given all that vivacity and quickness of 
spirit, which seems incompatible with the phlegmatic quality of 
patience, has, as if she had purposely meant an exception favourable to 
her darling end, the propagation of beings, especially the human one, 
bestowed on the female sex, such a remarkable assiduity and diligence in 
aid of women’s labors, as are rarely to be seen in men, and when seen, 
appear rather forced than naturally constitutional to them. Women, in 
those cases, have more bowels for women: they feel for those of their 
own sex so much, that that feeling operates in them like an irresistible 
instinct, both in favor of the pregnant mother and of the child. Thence 
it is, that a woman-practitioner will employ, without stint, or 
remission, all that is necessary to predispose the passages, for the 
least pain, and the greater safety; she will patiently, even to sixteen, 
to eighteen hours, where an extraordinary case requires so extraordinary 
a length of time, keep her hands fixedly employed in reducing and 
preserving the uterus in a due position, so as that she may not lapse 
the critical favorable moment of extraction, or of assisting the 
expulsive effort of nature: and what man is there, can it be imagined, 
would have endurance enough to remain so long in a posture, the very 
image of which, in one of his sex, is so nauseating and so revolting, to 
say nothing of the want of that pliability and dexterity of management 
of the fingers, on those occasions, so necessary, and so uncommon in the 
men, especially in that very age, when their practice should be supposed 



the greatest. 


IT is then in those cases where nature is slow, as she sometimes is, in 
her operation, and often so, for the greater good of the patient, so 
conformed perhaps, that a quicker expulsion would only destroy her, that 
the midwife, not only uses all patience consistent with safety of life 
to the mother especially, but inculcates patience to her suffering 
charge. Whereas the men_, from their natural impatience, or from 
whatever other motives their precipitation may arise, having those 
infernal iron and steel instruments at hand, are but too often tempted 
to make use of them, not only without necessity, but against all the 
indications of nature, pleading for a just indulgence to her of her own 
time in her own work. In vain then do too many of them declaim as loudly 
as can be wished, or as the thing deserves, against all recourse to 
instruments, but in extremities which, they pretend, justify them. In 
the first place, those extremities are often the fault of deficient and 
unskilful practice. The precious moments of the assistence due to nature 
have been lapsed, or there has been some failure of preliminary 
treatment; or what is worse yet, extremities are rashly taken for 
granted when they are not existing. 

HERE, in the history of one single woman, I give the history probably of 
thousands. 

A HEALTHY woman, about twenty five years of age, and remarkably robust, 
was in labor of her second child. Her first had come in that natural 
smooth way, as had given the same man-midwife, who was now to lay her 
again, not the least trouble, as often happens. In this second labor, 
however, the head of the child stuck in the passage; and was so far 
advanced, that the Doctor told her, whether in jest or earnest I cannot 
say, that he could discern the color of its hair. Her pain, though 
extremely great, had not however hindered her observing the Doctor 
rummaging for his instruments; her frightful apprehension, of which, she 
had all the reason to imagine, did not a little contribute to retard her 
throws. She taxed him with his intention to use them, and he did not 
deny it. Upon this she used the most moving fervorous entreaties for a 
respite of execution; but all in vain; he told her, with a resolute 
tone, that he knew surely better what was for her good than she did, 
that he had even already waited longer than he could justify; and that 
her life was absolutely desperate if the child was not instantly 
extracted, of the which being dead, he was sure from many incontestable 
symptoms. Her thorough confidence in a man, whom she had often heard 
declaim vehemently against the use of instruments unless in extremities, 
and which she understood in the most literal sense, without considering, 
or perhaps knowing that, on too many occasions, nothing is so different 
as words and actions; her thorough confidence in him, I say, joined to a 
natural love of life, and to her present feelings of exquisite pain, 
determined her to an acquiescence. The fatal instrument was struck into 
the brain-pan of the child, who at the instant gave the he to the first 



part of the Doctor’s asseveration as to its death, by such a strong kick 
inwards as had almost killed her, and convinced her not only of its 
being alive but lively. This did not, you may be sure, add to her belief 
of the second part of his averment, that waiting any longer for the 
operation of nature, would infallibly have been her death. It might be 
so: yet surely there are strong reasons for concluding, that a little 
more patience might have saved a fine boy, and yet not have destroyed, 
or even hazarded the destroying the mother, whose life is certainly the 
preferable object. But how cruel to state the dreadful alternative where 
it does not exist! And how easy, in the presumption of that alternative, 
to extort the dreadful consent from a weak woman, yet more weakened by 
her condition, and naturally determined by her present feelings, to 
embrace the appearance of an immediate relief, presented to her in the 
form of salvation of life! However, scenes similar or a-kin to this, 
may, without breach of charity, be presumed too frequent, especially 
under those superficial men-midwives, whom the facility of forming, in 
the manner they are generally formed, renders so suspicious as to their 
ability, and who for so many reasons, both of nature and interest, are 
but too liable to the murderous want of that patience, for which the 
women are but the more remarkable in this case, for their not being 
perhaps so capable of it in any other. But here their duty is even their 
nature; as if in so capital a point, she would trust it to nothing but 
herself. 

IF it should be here to this objected that the women may, through that 
very spirit of patience, wait too long, or overstay the time of saving 
the patients life, for want of calling in proper assistence; I have 
already implicitly obviated this objection, by remarking before, that a 
true thorough midwife, from her quickness of apprehension, and knowledge 
of the danger, will ever be readier to call in the assistence and advice 
of a physician, than the common men-midwives, who are ever in proportion 
to their ignorance the more rash, the more fearless, and consequently 
averse to calling in that help, of which they will be ashamed to confess 
their want, and thus cruelly, though with impunity, lose the opportunity 
of others endeavouring at least to repair those damages, of which 
themselves are oftenest the authors. Now a midwife has no such shame; 
she pretends to no extraordinary skill in physic or surgery; she knows 
her art, and will not presume to transgress its bounds; she would think 
herself accountable if she did: and even that very tenderness and 
sensibility, upon which nature has founded her patience, will make her 
cautious how she pushes that patience too far. She may easily see, feel 
and discern those cases in which nature calls the physician in aid to 
the midwife; nature, who seems to have placed such boundaries between 
those professions, as nothing but interest, presumption, or ignorance of 
nature, could ever render their union in one person supposable: tho’ the 
quality of physician may not indeed exclude that of the surgeon, but 
rather implies, at least, the theory of surgery. For I presume anatomy 
is the great basis of true rational physic, though it can very little 
assist practical midwifery, which depends so much upon purely manual 



operation, and needs only a sufficient general idea of the structure of 
the sexual parts in woman, the conceptacle, and passages of the 
delivery. 

THIS is so true, that any impartial observer of the male and female 
practitioners in midwifery, will easily distinguish the characteristic 
difference of the sexes, in their respective manner of operation. 

IN the men, with all their boasted erudition, you cannot but discern a 
certain, clumsy untowardly stiffness, an unaffectionate perfunctory air, 
an ungainly management, that plainly prove it to be an acquisition of 
art, or rather the rickety production of interest begot upon art. 

IN women, with all their supposed ignorance, you may observe a certain 
shrewd vivacity, a grace of ease, a handiness of performance, and 
especially a kind of unction of the heart, that all evidently 
demonstrate this talent in them to be a genuine gift of nature, which 
more than compensates what she is supposed to have refused them, in 
depth of study, though even of that they are not so unsusceptible, as 
some men detractingly think; and in midwifery, most certainly they 
attain all that they need of learning to perfect them, with a facility 
the greater for nature, having collaterally endowed them with an 
organization of head, heart and hand, obviously adapting them to this 
her most capital mystery. This will be denied by none who have any 
regard for truth, and who do them justice, as to the keenness of their 
apprehension, as to that simpathizing sensibility which supplies them 
with the needful fund of patience, and tender attention; and as to that 
peculiar suppleness of the fingers, as well as slight of hand, in a 
function which rather exacts a kind of knack or dexterity, than mere 
strength, of which they have also a competency. Nor can it be quite 
without weight, that the midwives, besides their personal experience, 
being sometimes themselves the mothers of children, have a kind of 
intuitive guide within themselves, the original organ of conception, 
itself pregnant, in more cases than that, with a strong instinctive 
influence on the mind and actions of the sex; an influence not the less 
certainly existing, for its being undefinable and unaccountable, even to 
the greatest anatomists [4]. 

THE men, it will be said, have many or all of these qualifications, 
except indeed the last. Granted that they have: but how very few are 
there of the men that possess the most essential ones to a degree 
comparable to that of the women: or rather not so imperfectly, as that 
all their boasted skill in literary theory and anatomy, cannot 
supplement or atone for the deficiency? Nor theory, nor all the books 
that ever were written on that subject from the divine Hippocrates, who 
understood so much of physic, and so little of midwifery, down to Dr. 
Smellie, who is so great a man in both, will ever amount to so much as 
the practical experience of a regular bred midwife. 



AS to that superior skill of the men in anatomy which is sounded so 
high, against the women, I shall not imitate the men in their want of 
candor towards the female-sex in their availing themselves of false 
arguments. I will not then take the benefit of the slight opinion which 
Celsus and Galen had of the depths of anatomy; they who contented 
themselves with a gross superficial notion of the principal viscera. I 
will not even desire to countenance that contempt by the example of that 
great philosopher Mr. Lock, the intimate friend, and even the counsellor 
of the British Esculapius Sydenham, who paid a great deference to his 
physical knowledge; and yet this very Mr. Lock wrote an ingenious 
treatise (though not published by him) upon the insignificance of the 
refinements of anatomy in the practice of physic. Neither will I here 
insist on the absurdities into which even the greatest anatomists have 
fallen; as for example, _Pecquet_, the famous discoverer of the thoracic 
duct in the human body, who nevertheless adopted so extravagant a 
notion, as that digestion of food ought not to be promoted by exercise, 
but by drinking spirituous liquors, a practice to which himself fell a 
victim, dying suddenly at the anatomical theatre. It is only for those 
who have a false cause to defend to shut their eyes against those truths 
which seem against them. Those on the contrary who defend purely the 
truth, know that one truth cannot hurt or exclude another truth, and 
that all truths may very well coexist. It may be true that anatomy, 
though it does not give the nature of the elementary composition of 
parts intrinsic and too minute for the human sense, since a new incision 
only presents a new surface, much conduces however to ground the student 
in mechanical principles of great assistence to him in practice, of 
which they are doubtless the most solid foundation: yet that truth is 
not incompatible with another quite as much a truth, that midwifery can 
have no occasion but for a general notion of the configuration of those 
parts upon which it is exercised. A midwife, for example, may be a very 
safe and a very good one, without knowing whether the uterus is a hollow 
muscle, or purely a tissue of membranes, arteries and veins: but if that 
ascertainment is necessary, she must wait for it till the anatomists 
have settled among them that point, which, like many other capital 
points of anatomy, is not however yet done. In short, once more, a woman 
in labor requires a midwife to lay her, not an anatomist to dissect her, 
or read lectures over the corpse, he will be most likely to make of her, 
if he depends more on the refinements of anatomy, than on the dexterity 
of hand, and the suggestions of practical experience and common sense. 

IF then, there are who can examine things fairly and with a sincere 
desire of determining according to the preponderance of reason, they 
cannot but on their own sense of nature, on their own feelings, in 
short, discern that no ignorance, of which the women are 
undistinguishingly taxed, can be an argument for the men’s supplanting 
them in the practice of midwifery, on the strength of that superiority 
of their learning, so rarely not perfectly superfluous, and often 
dangerous, if not even destructive both to mother and child. Consult 
nature, and her but too much despised oracle common sense; consult even 



the writings of the men-midwives themselves, and the resulting decision 
will be, that great reason there is to believe, that the operation of 
the men-practitioners and instrumentarians puts more women and infants 
to cruel and torturous deaths, in the few countries where they are 
received, than the ignorance of the midwives in all those countries put 
together where the men-practitioners are not yet admitted, and where, 
for the good of mankind, it is to be hoped they never will. 

I HAVE here said few countries have hitherto countenanced men-midwives. 
That I presume is too notorious to require proof: for even those Saracen 
or Arabian physicians, Avicen, Rhazes, &c. who, by the by, are little 
more than servile translators or copists of the Grecian ones, wrote only 
theoretically in quality of physicians; for it does not appear that they 
ever practised midwifery themselves, nor ever got the practice of it by 
men introduced into their countries. Among the Orientals there is no 
such being known as a man-midwife; that refinement of real barbarism, 
under the specious pretext of humanity, is happily unknown to them. But 
if it should be said, that the jealousy so constitutional to the 
inhabitants of the warmer climes, has a share in the exclusion of 
men-practitioners; the women have, at least in that point, a weakness to 
thank for its production to them of so great a good, as the greater 
safety of their persons and children, in that capital emergency of their 
lying-in. For, after all, the art of midwifery is, in the hands of men, 
like certain plants, which, by dint of a forcing culture, exhibit more 
of florish, or a broader expansion; but besides ever retaining a certain 
exotic appearance, they never come up to the virtue of those 
spontaneously growing in the full vigor of a soil of nature’s own choice 
for them. Art may often indeed improve nature, but can never be a 
supplement to her, where she is essentially wanting. Deep learning may, 
in very extraordinary cases perhaps, repair the errors, or assist the 
deficiencies of the manual function, but the deepest learning will never 
bestow the manual function, nor indeed can in the same person exist, but 
at the expence of the manual function, which must have been in some 
measure neglected for it. And yet the greatest practical skill that any 
man can with the utmost labor and experience acquire, will hardly ever 
equal the excellence in it of the women, Great Nature’s chosen 
instruments for this work: an excellence by them attained with scarce 
any learning at all, or at least of that abstruse theoretical sort, on 
which the men make their superiority principally depend. 

BUT that I may not herein be taxed of maintaining any thing that has 
only the air of a paradox, or of begging the question, I shall 
implicitly, in the course of my answer to the following objection, 
endeavor to remove any remaining doubt on this head. 
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